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“All the nations are engaged together in the bitter but salutary process of 
discovering their souls.” —L. P. Jacks, Hibbert Journal, April 1915. 


I. 


An attempt to penetrate the inner meaning of events which 
have not yet completed their course may seem premature and 
audacious. Are we equipped with the force of mind which 
alone can raise us above the mighty torrent which is sweeping 
us along? Are we sufficiently calm to be able to interpret its 
direction and its meaning ? 

In spite of the seeming justice of these objections, there 
are reasons which compel us to press the question now. The 
exceptional circumstances of the present crisis have produced 
throughout the whole world an exaltation of mind which 
cannot last for long. When we return hereafter to our 
ordinary life we shall not be what we are at the present 
moment. Once the war is finished, that elevation of soul, 
that unusual keenness of perception, that exceptional clearness 

| of insight which belong to the great moments of history, and 
are now present, will exist no more. As soon as daily life 
tesumes its course, attention becomes absorbed in the passing 


interests of the moment, in the particulars of time and place 
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and the minute details of human existence; and the cop. 
sequence is that great ideas fall back into forgetfulness untij 
in the end we no longer perceive the great historical whole of 
man’s life. Then it is that the unique revelation of lifes 
meaning fades away and finally disappears in the confused 
chaos of mere events. 

One day towards the end of the last century I remember 
having heard in Italy a conversation typical of the whole of 
contemporary Europe in times of peace. The talk was of the 
deep divisions existing in political and social life, of the bitter 
and endless strife of a number of parties, groups and fractions, 
which never come into unity as a national whole. And the 
speakers—Italian politicians—asked each other in tones of 
distress, “ Where then is the guiding motive of the social 
and political life of the time to be found?” Neither in 
Italy nor in any other country was an answer at that time 
forthcoming. And not in politics alone but in all the de. 
partments of spiritual life the same chaos, the same divisions, 
had to be faced; the same absence of any kind of unitay 
meaning, which could bind men in a common cause, was felt 
throughout the world. In every country the nation was 
blotted out of sight by party, and humanity by the nation, 
The question as to the goal towards which history was moving 
remained everywhere equally insoluble. 

For a long time a superficial observer might have thought 
that Russia was an exception to the rule. But the deceptive 
appearance of unity in her political life was due entirely to the 
lack of all political liberty. From the moment, however, that 
new representative institutions gave her the means to express 
her national will and her collective opinion, this unity began 
to vanish like a dream ; the breaking up into parties, and the 
discord attendant upon this, showed themselves with all the 
energy and bitterness displayed in Western Europe. We found 
ourselves in presence of the same insoluble question : Where 
is the unity of the nation to be found, where is the guiding 
motive of our national life and of human life in general ? 
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But now we stand at last face to face with one of those 
rare moments in history when life itself seems to be giving 
an answer to these questions. It is a time when the ideal 
meaning of national and human life is being revealed with 
a splendour and an energy seldom witnessed; while the 
unity of the central motive of all history is becoming extra- 
ordinarily clear and unmistakable. It is only in times of 
national danger that the feeling of national unity can attain 
this degree of penetration and vigour. Now, therefore, is 
the very moment when, in spite of the fury of the strife 
between the nations, we become aware, with a depth of 
feeling unknown at other times, of the general meaning of 
our life. This stands out in clear relief, infinitely raised 
above the nations and their quarrels, and forms an indefeasible 
bond of union, which should be capable of reuniting them and 
triumphing over their discords. Let us make all haste to fix 
in memory whatever elements of sublimity there may be in 
our present state of mind. To forget these impressions is to 
renounce the lofty principle which brings us together in a 
spiritual community ; to let them fade away means that later 
on we shall again plunge head-first into the troubled torrent 
of daily life, where everything is discordant and piecemeal, 
and where we shall lose immediately the points of light we 
now perceive—which are the inner unity of the individual, of 
the nation, and of the human race. 

Among the characteristic features of our present state of 
mind there is one especially which admits of no mistake. 
The great European war has brought a wonderful increase 
to the intensity of life both in the individual and in humanity 
at large. The chief result of the war has been to double the 
energy and active force of the general life. 

In times of war the whole world displays extraordinary 
activity. This holds of individuals, of social groups, and of 
whole peoples. The question, “To be or not to be,” presents 
itself with the same penetrating force ¢o all alike, and life 
becomes more intense just in proportion as it has to provide 
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for its own preservation and to meet the challenge of the 
powers of death. 

This general enhancement of life goes on in all directions, 
and reveals itself in good as in evil. On the one hand wa 
unchains the powers of hell; it breaks the fetters which 
civilisation has fixed upon evil; but, on the other hand, it js 
during war that all the forces of the good, hidden in the 
deeps of the human heart, rise up and gather themselves 
together to do battle against the Satan who has broken loose, 
In these supreme moments we see the awakening and up. 
rising of moral forces which till then have slept ; new qualities, 
or, it may be, the long forgotten traits of past ages, make their 
appearance. Suddenly comes the perception that all ow 
European culture is only a thin covering hiding the ferocious 
appetites of man’s bestial nature. We behold the savage in 
man, the antediluvian monster, which remains the same in its 
essential nature, slightly polished and drilled by civilisation, 
but also armed by civilisation to the teeth. Once more we 
must listen to the story of the achievements of the brute, of 
the superhuman cruelty of individuals and of masses—all the 
horrors of prehistoric chaos making a fresh appearance in the 
twentieth century. But at the same time we see the revival 
of beneficent forces which, until that moment, have been 
dormant, or demoralised by the comfort and well-being of 
our daily life in the long interval of peace. 

This is not the day of bourgeois vices and respectable 
virtues. It is the day when all the contradictions of human 
life leap into the light and clash together in their most ire 
concilable forms, the day when all oppositions are pushed to 
the very extreme. There is war to the knife between heaven 
and hell ; war without truce and without rest. The object of 
the strife is the possession of the human soul ; and for that 
reason the two principles appear in man in all their majesty 
and power. It seems as though the god and the beast attain 
these immense proportions in man at one and the same 
moment: so that we see on one side the appearance of a 
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monstrous criminality—of men who might be reincarnations of 
Cesar Borgia and his contemporaries ; while on the other side 
we see a train of martyrs and saints who also seem to return 
to us from another time, remote in the distance of the past. 

This abnormal force of hatred, now let loose, provokes and 
quickens into activity an equally abnormal force of love; so 
that, for the time being, the most astonishing heroism is 
looked upon as an almost everyday occurrence, and the 
supreme act of self-surrender becomes an ordinary event. 
Most remarkable of all is the fact that this sublime heroism 
has ceased to be the exceptional quality of a few individuals— 
the heroic spirit possesses whole masses of men ; it is shown 
even in those who, up to the present moment, seemed “ in- 
significant ”—mere expressionless and negative personalities. 

At such a time the human heart expands; one might say 
it is transformed by a profound revolution. A new type of 
humanity comes into being, more powerful and more wonderful 
to behold. Man augments his stature; and therewith the 
feeling of his own value gathers force within him. When the 
human heart permits a glimpse to be taken of all its inner 
wealth, which has hitherto been hidden and unguessed, then 
it is that man begins to inspire his neighbour with a deeper 
reverence and with feelings which issue in a more vigorous 
moral activity. Love is reacting against the hatred which is 
invading the world; and for that reason it burns in all its 
forms with a splendour and force such as we see at no other 
time. This ardent flame of love we may now behold in a vast 
variety of situations. 

In all such scenes the most moving figure is that of the 
woman, standing beside the husband, son, or brother who is 
going off to the war. As the train or the steamer moves 
away, one may hear the soldiers saying to one another, “ Why 
do the women weep while our eyes are dry? Not because our 
sorrow is less than theirs, but because our hearts are made of 
sterner stuff.” 

This exalted passion of love and of pity may sometimes be 
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seen forcing the heart to rebellion against the pitiless powers 
which impose the peril of death upon its dearest objects, At 
the beginning of the war the Russian papers published a letter 
which had been intercepted by our troops, written by a young 
German girl to her lover in the Army: “ What does this cruel 
Kaiser want with our poor bit of happiness, which is so dear 
to us?” Every loving heart, especially if it is a woman’s, has 
the same feeling in similar circumstances. And yet in this 
woman’s love there is an aspiration of a higher order, which 
imposes silence on the spirit of rebellion. The letter which | 
have just quoted contains also this phrase: “ Return covered 
with glory ; be my victorious Siegfried.” 

Here we see another feeling familiar to every human being— 
the anguish of love, well known among men of every race. 

In all true and sincere love there is this inevitable conflict 
of two powerful aspirations: first, the desire for the preserva- 
tion of the being beloved, the desire to snatch him from death 
at all costs; and then, along with this, the dream of seeing his 
brow encircled by a crown which cannot be won save by an 
act of heroism, often at the cost of his life. My hero—this 
lover, this husband, this son—as he departs for the war, is for 
me a unique being in the universe, the one object worthy of 
all possible sacrifices. What in all the world could ever com- 
pensate me for his loss? How impossible then must it ever 
remain to adjust our minds to the idea that in war tens of 
thousands of these infinitely precious existences are sacrificed 
in order to get possession of a single trench! 

And yet this same pathos of love bears witness that life 
has another content beyond its personal interests, a higher 
meaning which alone has power to give a purpose to human 
existence, and clothe it with absolute value. Love is not 
satisfied by merely perceiving the presence of the being 
beloved: it must also reverence him; its object must justify 
its devotion. And love is deeply conscious that the individual 
human being who inspires it is nothing if abstracted from the 
great human whole to which he belongs. Individual existence 
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becomes empty and meaningless just so far as it ceases to 
serve that larger whole. And that is why love is always 
ready for the supreme sacrifice. For those who desire before 
all else to be proud of the beings they love, the death of these 
is always preferable to their dishonour. 

Hence arises the living bond which unites these two 
feelings—the love of the individual and the love of country. 
And most of all in times of war, when the vital force of the 
will redoubles its energy, these two feelings nourish and 
kindle each other by their mutual contact. 

The feeling of the individual for his country must be 
extraordinarily powerful when it leads him to sacrifice not 
only his “self” but that which is far dearer to him—to wit, 
everything that he loves. And yet, in the historic crisis through 
which we are now living, this sacrifice becomes habitual; we 
see it ten thousand times repeated every day. And the 
greater the sacrifice, the more does this bond with the nation 
as a whole, for which the sacrifice is made, deepen and assert 
itself within the human heart. 

In these days, when all the world is being swept along by 
one of the greatest movements of history, the bond between 
national and individual feeling might be illustrated by a 
countless number of examples. The war has become the centre 
upon which the activity of all men is focussed ; some fight in 
the ranks of the army; the rest, who remain at home, do any 
and every kind of work which has relation to the war. As 
we attentively watch all this intense life which is stirring 
around us, we are struck by the immense part which the most 
intimate feelings play in the activities of the social whole. 
It is not merely the love of one’s neighbour which exalts 
the heart of the woman and compels her to work for the 
wounded ; very often it is love for somebody much nearer to 
her than her neighbour—for someone who, perhaps to-morrow, 
will be in his turn a victim of the war. And when these 
victims, so precious to the individuals who love them, are 
sacrificed, there is still some good to be done in the name of 
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their memory. How often does one see, among the Sisters 
of Charity, a mother who has lost her sons or a girl whose 
lover has been killed! All these motives of our most intimate 
and personal life twine themselves together and form a single 
whole, dominated by the unique motive of the national life, 
which is raised far above the disappointments and the satis. 
factions, the happiness and the suffering, of the individual man 
or woman. 

In war we always witness the growth of the consciousness 
of national unity. If this exaltation of national sentiment is 
exceptionally strong at the present moment, it is because the 
world war is without any parallel in history: men are not 
fighting for the minor interests of life. For all the com. 
batants engaged it is the very nation that is at stake. For 
the little States it is the question of their national independ- 
ence which is being decided; while the great Powers, in 
the event of defeat, run the risk of becoming Powers of 
the second rank. 

To nations, then, as to individuals, the same question is 
presented: “To be or not to be.” And, when presented, it 
yields an identical result in both cases: the more precious 
the value that is threatened, the more lively and passionate 
are the feelings it inspires. 

What we here behold is a manifestation of that vital force 
which reacts on the instant when the need arises to do battle 
against the powers of death and destruction. Its action, 
which always has the same effect—that of affirming or re- 
affirming the integrity of nations,—reached the height of the 
miraculous at the beginning of the present war. At that 
moment a mighty revolution was effected in the minds of 
men. Suddenly the strife of parties was seen to stop: no more 
disintegration, no more discord: in every country the union of 
the nation was re-established and affirmed. These were the 
typical facts equally conspicuous in each of the opposing 
camps. Lost in time of peace, the guiding motive of life 
asserts itself unmistakably in time of war: each nation comes 
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to itself and gathers its forces to a unity under a single idea 
and a single act of will. 

This phenomenon, as I have said, appeared in all the 
countries involved ; and if I confine myself here to its Russian 
aspect, it will be through no partiality for my own country, 
but merely because I have made no personal observation of 
other lands. With us it was the first appearance of the 
wounded which produced the greatest of the miracles of 
which I am speaking. 

‘Never shall I forget the moving sight of which I was a 
spectator in our province last August. Kalouga, a town 
of 60,000 inhabitants, was preparing to receive from 150 to 
300 wounded. But the great battles in Austria and Poland 
having begun much sooner than was expected, these calcula- 
tions, like so many others, turned out wide of the mark. One 
day, without any word of warning sent in advance, 2700 
wounded reached Kalouga in a single convoy. For some 
hours the confusion was great. There was neither straw nor 
linen; proper food was absolutely wanting; there were no 
coverings for the planks on which the wounded men were 
stretched. But at the end of two days they were all com- 
fortably lodged, well fed, and supplied with the best of medical 
treatment. Accommodation was freely given; unknown 
people supplied the straw; others, also unknown, brought 
mattresses, bed linen, and pillows; unknown peasants from 
the villages round brought in all kinds of eatables in 
sufficient quantity. Ladies of position and their daughters 
became nurses. Everything was done with a spontaneous 
dan, and without any organisation. It was just the instine- 
tive and irresistible movement of a mass of human beings. 
And throughout the whole of our country the same movement 
was manifest, taking the same form, producing the same 
miracle, whenever the need arose. It is only at moments like 
these that the inner unity of Russia becomes visible and 
tangible. In Russia, as elsewhere, life has only to resume its 
daily form and immediately the unity of the national self is 
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lost and dispersed in a confused chaos of contradictory 
phenomena. 
II. 

This renaissance of human solidarity is one of the mos 
paradoxical, and yet typical, features of the war. Nor is jt 
merely among living contemporaries that these bonds of union 
come into being. In these grand moments of history we se 
the centuries draw near to one another, the past joins hands 
with the present. And then it is that this past grows ver 
dear to our hearts; because, when war threatens, the past te. 
presents an ancient glory for which we are fighting, a heritage 
of our fathers of which someone would rob us, the tradition 
of a culture which we are defending against the enemy. It is 
precisely by this link with the past that we become a nation, 
To be conscious of it is to feel that our fathers are with us; 
for our country is precisely “ the land of our fathers.” 

In this rebirth of nations their historical continuity comes 
forth into the light; the link between the generations, broken 
or forgotten in times of peace, reconstitutes itself and rises 
into consciousness. Through this very exaltation of national 
sentiment the living generation is conscious of itself as form- 
ing one historic whole with the generations which have passed 
away. Now, more than ever before, the unity of our history 
comes into view. We are conscious of it even at those very 
points where until now it seemed most obscure, where the 
breach between past and present seemed final, when a great 
gulf divided the fathers from the sons. 

This change is seen, for example, in the new feeling evoked 
in us by the ancient monuments of our national culture. We 
have always admired them—these beautiful cathedrals—as 
worthy representatives of our past ; but till now our admire 
tion was esthetic merely, and cold. Despite our appreciation 
of them the ancient temples of our fathers seemed foreign and 
not wholly comprehensible ; they spoke to us of a culture no 
longer ours, of thoughts we do not share, of emotions which 
stir us no more. But now, does it not seem as though the old 
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walls, dumb so long, were addressing us with their ancient 
eloquence ; as though that which has been dead for centuries 
were coming to life again? How the distance has shrunken 
which separates contemporary France from the cathedral of 
Rheims or of Notre Dame! Is not Westminster Abbey 
dearer than ever to the hearts of Englishmen? And that is so 
not merely because these precious monuments are threatened 
by great guns and Zeppelins, or shattered by shell-fire. 
Beyond all this, an inward change has taken place in the 
relations which connect the living generation with the past 
embodied in these buildings. 

What makes the division so deep between contemporary 
life and the old religious tradition is our bourgeois spirit, our 
contempt for the beyond, our exclusive regard for comfort 
and material well-being ; in a word, our practical materialism 
with its theoretical accompaniment of a limited and superficial 
rationalism. That we view these temples, at the moment, 
with a new emotion is due to the shock administered by the 
war to obsessions which, till now, have determined the char- 
acter of our intellectual atmosphere. 

I will venture to cite an example, taken from the Russia of 
to-day which will serve to illustrate my thought. 

Recently I visited one of the most beautiful examples of 
Russian religious architecture in the seventeenth century—the 
Church of St John the Baptist at Jaroslawle. This was not the 
first time I had admired it; I had often seen it twenty-three 
years earlier ; but at that time something was wanting to the 
wholeness of my impression ; there was some inward inhibition 
of my enjoyment. But now the inhibition had vanished. I 
was overcome by the colours and beautiful lines of the archi- 
tecture, because, for the first time, I was conscious that the 
spiritual life which formed these things is not our past alone, 
but our present as well. 

Among the frescoes of this church there is one, of 
outstanding loveliness, which expresses its whole idea. It 
is the image of the Baptist—the face noble and severe, the 
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arms and limbs much emaciated and refined by asceticism, 
The whole is surmounted with the powerful wings of an ange, image 

Many centuries of our history have expressed their J also t 
innermost thought and spirit in the symbolism of this fresco, § the r: 
It speaks to us of the spiritual growth of ancient Russi: § perm 
accomplished in the midst of much bodily weakness. He spirit 
physical organs were weak; so much the more did her soul | the a1 
soar up on these splendid wings. As I examined the church J the w 
with this thought in my mind I saw clearly that the same V 
idea was embodied in the external architecture, which stands from 
out in striking contrast to its surroundings. This temple of place 
costly stone, with its golden pinnacles flashing their light | pelfri 
under the blue of heaven, richly decorated with paintings § to th 
in bright and varied colours, is built in the midst of one of Wha 
the poorest quarters of a poor country town. The majesty ] oppo 
and splendour of its lines inevitably remind the beholder of | in R 
the powerful wings of the angel: while the surrounding } the: 
hovels, miserable wooden huts inhabited by the poorest people, | back 
are the counterpart to the emaciated limbs of the forerunner ] by | 
of Jesus. thou 

Such was the _ self-consciousness of ancient Russia, task 
developing her spiritual life in the midst of earthly poverty. } eno 
Whatever precious things that life produced were used to ; 
embellish her shrines; if there was any wealth it was spent this 
on the glory of their painting and their ornaments. Men is n 
felt that spiritual reality alone was truly delightful and lovely. emy 





Dosto 








Contrasted with these rainbow colours of heaven the gray mo! 
monotony of their cabins was a fitting symbol of their tha’ 
earthly life. Gray and monotonous indeed was that exist- it 1 
ence ; and this is why it was so rich in the airs of Paradise, fron 
which is always open to the poor. boc 

Later on, in the nineteenth century, the angel’s wings are mo 
to be seen once more in our rich literature, especially in the des 
noble poetry of Pouchkine, soaring above the sadness and en: 


misery of a poor country in a state of bondage. And last of wh 
all, we find the same contrast in the finest of the creations of thi 
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Dostoewsky and Tolstoi. But can we say that this symbolic 
image, characteristic as it is of long-past centuries, expresses 
also the spirit of contemporary Russia? When we observe 
the rapid growth of her wealth, and the immense impetus of 
Russia her material culture, does it not seem as though the Russian 
Her spirit had begun to evolve in the opposite direction? Is it not 
er soul § the arms and the legs which are now becoming mighty, while 
church f the wings droop and wither ? 
> Same When, for instance, we contemplate our noble Kremlin 
stands § from the further bank of the Moskwa it seems in several 
iple of places as though the factory chimneys were out-topping the 
‘ light § belfries of ancient churches and proudly asserting their claim . 
intings fF to the primacy. Our minds are troubled with a question: : 
one of § What is the true goal of our culture, and which of the two | 
ajesty opposing tendencies will be victorious at the last? It is not 
der of | in Russia alone that this question is being asked: it presses on 
nding | the mind of the whole civilised world. Will humanity come 
eople, back to its shrines, or will it suffer itself to be finally engulfed 
unner } by the rising flood of a purely material culture? Will 
thought resume its flight towards the blue heaven, or will its 
ussia, | task be that of transforming the whole world into one 
verty. } enormous factory ? 
ed to The present war is bringing us at last a decisive answer to 
spent this question. What gives a nation its essential characteristic 
Men fis not its mere possession of riches, but the way it values and 































well, employs them. And can we not discern at the present 
Bray moment a great change in this respect? Do we not perceive 
theit that the heart of man is now breaking the chain which binds 
xIst- it to mere comfort and material pleasure? Do we not see 


dise, from day to day the growth of a superb contempt for mere 
bodily ease—that contempt without which there would be no 


S are more heroes in the world? And this orgy of universal 
the destruction which is setting the world on fire—does it not 
and | enable us to rate at their proper value both the wealth 
t of which is being burnt up and the material culture which has 





1s of thus perfected the instrument of its own ruin ? 
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And if this detachment is really taking place in the heat 
of man, have we not here the beginning of a return to the 
ancient shrines? Is it not thus that the link between the 
generations makes itself anew? If we are beginning to unde. 
stand our ancestors, and especially to feel that they are with 
us, it can only be because their spirit has come to life again jn 
ourselves. The fire which seemed extinct is rekindled: thei 
sanctuary becomes ours. 

Historic days such as these, when all recognised values are 
undergoing a complete revision, lead with the certainty of fate 
to a thoroughgoing depreciation of that practical materialism 
which, as I have said, seemed on the eve of the war to be 
dominating civilisation. But now, when men, by a voluntary 
sacrifice, are going forth in masses to die for their country, we 
are beginning to feel ashamed of our excessive preoccupation 
with comfort and enjoyment. Hence it is that gifts for the 
wounded and for the victims of the war pour forth in a flood, 
Men who renounce everything that they may give their goods 
to the poor have ceased to be rare exceptions, and among 
those who have no goods to give away there are multitudes 
who willingly sacrifice their labour for the common cause. 

Confronted with death, which is raking in its victims by 
tens of thousands, the value we set on wealth is totally 
changed. ‘To those who risk their lives wealth is worthless, 
and those who lose their nearest and dearest, or know they 
may lose them at any moment, ask themselves again and 
again—To what purpose, and for whom, do we guard our 
riches and labour to increase them ? 

When great world-movements impose these thoughts on 
man, the quest for the means of existence ceases to be his 
sole preoccupation and no longer leads him to forget the goal. 
When once the life of the spirit has begun to stir, wealth 
returns to its secondary réle as an instrument destined to 
serve the high and holy end of our existence. It is little 
surprising that the modern man begins, under these conditions, 
to draw near in spirit to the ancient shrines, in which even 
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luxury ennobled itself by becoming the transparent expression 
of spiritual experience. Thus approaching one another the 
generations join hands across the centuries, forming one nation 
continuous in time. Kindled by that breath of holy love 
which leads men to sacrifice their worldly goods for the 
common cause, the nation is born again: now, as in the days 
of old, we hear above the nation the unceasing beat of the 
mighty wings. It isso in Russia; it is so in all the nations 
which share in this great movement. In this sudden up- 
rising of the heroic mind we see old England, old France, 
and old Russia reborn at one and the same moment. 

One instance of this rebirth, which I have been able to 
observe in my own. country, I may be permitted to relate: 
an instance in which the rebirth has been attested by a 
genuine miracle. It is well known that before the war the 
taxes on alcoholic drink gave Russia a revenue of 900,000,000 
roubles. We know also with what facility Russia cast this 
evil away from her. One of the greatest moral and financial 
reforms of all history was effected by a stroke of the pen. 
It was rendered possible by the patriotic outburst which 
swept the nation away at the beginning of the war: without 
that the decree of the Government would, most assuredly, 
have failed. And this victory of mind was a new defeat for 
practical materialism, which, till that moment, was supreme 
in our social life. In the strength of its mighty awakening 
the conscience of the people triumphed at one and the same 
time over the temptations of wealth and over the habits of a 
vicious mendicity, given up to drunkenness. After nine 
months of a war which threatened the poor with ruin, those 
who were previously almost naked may now be seen buying 
themselves clothes and boots; habitual drunkards have 
recovered the semblance of human beings, and crime is 
diminishing with astonishing rapidity. What more eloquent 
proof can be given of the existence of a moral force which is 
able to bring nations from death to life ? 

It is easy to understand how this outburst of national 
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sentiment leads each nation to take a deepened interest in its 
own culture. Have we not at this moment an intenser feelj 
for the scenery of our native land, for our national anthem, 
for our art and our ancient customs—for everything that 
bears the print of the nation’s self? All that becomes dearer 
to us than it has ever been before: we understand more deeply 
than ever the infinite value of these individual traits, unique 
in their revelation of national personality. ‘This is easy to 
understand: at such a moment the feeling for our fellow. 
countrymen is precisely similar to that which our dearest 
friend inspires when he leaves us for the war. Here too we 
have the strife of opposed aspirations—on the one hand, the 
desire to preserve the being we love, to see our country safe 
and sound; and, on the other ‘hand, the desire to see he 
ennobled by a crown of light, which can only be won by the 
most perilous achievements. 

These two aspirations seem, indeed, incompatible; and 
yet it is precisely in their harmony that one of the deepest 
mysteries of humanity is being brought to light at this very 
moment. Such is the nature of the human soul! The more 
we are conscious of the incomparable value of the element of 
individuality, unique in every man and in every nation, the 
deeper becomes our grasp of the link which connects all 
individuality with a higher and universal principle, from which 
it derives its meaning and its value. What would remain to 
us of the living individuality of a Hercules, of a Siegfried, or 
a Samson if we took away from them all the traits which give 
them their universal character as national heroes? Should we 
not thereby transform them into shadows and into spectres! 
Surely this is perfectly intelligible: for it is precisely the 
mighty sap of his nation which nourishes the most pronounced 
form of individuality in a human being. A man without a 
country would be a colourless personality. 

The same truth holds of the individuality of nations: this, 
too, derives its content and value from a universal principle 
which stands above all the nations and unites them in the 
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whole of humanity. If we eliminate the universal character- 
istics of a nation which form the link of connection between 
itself and others, its individuality vanishes. The national 
heroes whom we have just named are but the individualised 
variations of one and the same human type. The study of 
any work of national art will yield the same conclusion. 
Whether we consider the cathedral of Cologne or a Russian 
church, Homer’s Iliad or Goethe’s Faust, we discover a 
universal human motive at the fountain-head of all these 
works; and it is not only the manner in which this motive 
is treated, but an element of individuality, not easily defined, 
whose presence in the lines, in the tones and the colours, 
imparts to the work its national character. The conclusion 
is that nationalities are but the branches of a single tree. 
This explains the astonishing fact that the consciousness of 
nationality, when enlightened and deepened, shows not the 
slightest inclination towards an exclusive and narrow national- 
ism; its part, on the contrary, is to stimulate the perception 
of a universal solidarity. This is the end at which the present 
exaltation of the human mind, in its highest manifestation, 
inevitably arrives. 

Who will not recall in this connection the touching de- 
scription of the Christmas festival in the trenches, when the 
Germans, hearing the English singing their hymns, went out 
to meet them and heartily shook their enemies by the hand. 
Similar scenes have occurred more than once between the 
Russians and the Germans. At the present moment there 
lies before me the letter of a Russian soldier, which refers to 
them: “ What I am going to tell you,” he says, “is a true 
miracle.” The “miracle” which had so appealed to his 
imagination was that, during an armistice, there were “ hand- 
shakes and hearty acclamations on both sides, to which no 
description could do justice.” 

This revelation of unity and of universal solidarity, taking 
place on the field of battle, which is the proper domain of hatred 


and discord, seems to pass the bounds of possibility and to be 
Vor. XITI.—No. 4. 47 
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almost beyond human comprehension. Yet this “ miracle” iy 
everywhere repeated again and again; and therein may be 
seen an instance of the logic of the spiritual life, which js 
much deeper than the superficial logic of the human intellect, 

This spirit bloweth where it listeth ; it knows no limits of 
geography or race; the impulse which stirs it cannot be 
arrested by artificial barriers, by fortifications or great gun 
From the very heart of war there issues this mighty protest 
of life against the destructive force of death. But wheneve 
life asserts itself, its object is always to re-establish a living 
unity. ‘The more violently unity is threatened by war, or by 
the mutual hate which would tear it asunder, the mor 
powerful becomes the answer of this spiritual force in its 
effort to re-establish the integrity of mankind. In this we 
have the explanation of a fact, which at first sight seems 
incredible, that in time of war the perception of the univers 
solidarity of mankind reaches a degree of elevation which 
would hardly be possible in time of peace. 

We are here confronted by the most astonishing phenome. 
non in the life of these times. As everybody knows, the war 
owes its origin to the fact that on the material plane of thei 
existence the nations are divided from one another by 
incompatible interests. We may recall how, for certain 
German publicists, it is “the right of Germany to a better 
place in the sun” which provides the justification of this war. 
These claims to exclusive domination render a mutual under 
standing wholly impossible. And yet it is precisely at the 
point where this exclusive nationalism and the hatred which 
follows in its train should reach their climax that me 
suddenly raise themselves beyond the reach of these blind 
passions: it is precisely on the field of battle itself that the 
combatants get a glimpse into a loftier realm of being where 
enemies are friends. This is a triumph of the spirit, shattering 
at one blow the limited ideal which has sent the breath of 
hate among the nations. And just there, on the very spot 
where Death would set up its kingdom, the two hostile camps 
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are heard singing their hymns to the one Force which has 
won the victory over death. 

In these new feelings of mankind we have the clearest 
and, it may be, the deepest revelation of the spiritual mean- 
ing of the war. I would not underestimate the importance of 
the political results which we may expect to follow. But 
infinitely greater is the inward result—this awakening of the 
soul, which is coming to pass under our eyes. 

The truth is that we are coming into relation with a new 
world, which has been unknown to us hitherto. Spiritual 
powers, invisible until now, have appeared in our midst. I 
say “invisible,” only because their action is hidden from man 
so long as he is immersed in the cares of material well-being. 
And now at the very moment when the world is deluged with 
blood, and a hurricane of fire, which destroys everything in its 
passage, is threatening to turn our well-being into dust and ashes 
—behold, the blind see and the deaf begin to hear! Dimly 
we foresee the coming victory of mind over chaos. One might 
almost say that a flash of lightning, leaping from the universal 
tempest, has suddenly revealed to us a new aspect of the world. 
It behoves us to be quick in fixing upon our memory the 
momentary vision: for soon it will fade and vanish completely 
in the common light of day. But when it has gone we must 
cherish the recollection of it, for we shall find it indispensable as 
a source of encouragement in the tremendous work of organisa- 
tion and creation which must begin when the war is over. 

When, after this time of tempest, we enter once more on 
the long-drawn-out succession of common and monotonous 
days, we shall again feel ourselves oppressed by the pettiness 
of an existence so seemingly flat and meaningless. But let 
no man fold his arms and abandon himself to despair! Let 
him rather recall this fair vision of the future humanity, of 
which he has already had a glimpse; let him reflect on the 
heroism, hidden deep in man, which, in great moments, 
triumphs over the seeming insignificance of his nature. To 
the spectacle of division and discord, as it will then return, 
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let him oppose this memory of the nation which found jt; 
unity in the act of raising itself above the earthly interests of 
common days. And when the rivalry and jealousy of the 
nations bring new clouds on the horizon, let him remembe 
how, one day, the rolling thunder of a universal tempest 
announced to him the unity and solidarity of all mankind, 

Beyond the hell which has been let loose on earth we have 
discerned the presence of a higher Power, over which hel] 
cannot prevail ; and it is to that higher Power that the future 
belongs. Its action is always the same: in the individual, in 
the nation, and in humanity. It affirms life against death, and 
the integrity of that which lives against the forces which would 
tear it asunder. We have seen that Power embodying itself 
in a long succession of surprising apparitions. It is precisely 
in this anticipation of its final conquest in the future that we 
find the unforgettable meaning of the present war. 

There is a beautiful poetic image which gives concise ex. 
pression to these ideas. It is a Russian legend, the story of 
the fate of the town of Kitéje, miraculously preserved at the 
time of the Tartar invasion. The defenders perished heroic- 
ally ; but, yielding to the prayers of the saints, God covered 
the town with his hand. Hidden at the bottom of a lake 
Kitéje became invisible, and will not be seen again until the 
Last Judgment. Only by acts of abnegation and by the most 
difficult enterprises, all inspired by the love of his neighbou, 
will a man become worthy to see the invisible churches and 
hear the bells of Kitéje. 

Does it not seem as though this legend had now become 
the record of a fact? Are not the invisible temples disclosing 
themselves to our vision? Do we not hear the carillon of the 
bells which summon us to joy? They announce the lofty 
meaning of the world, towering high above the meaningless 
things of the moment; they announce the coming of a new 
life, which shall win the final victory over death. 


EUGENE TROUBETZKOY. 


Katouca, Russia. 
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THE MORAL SANCTION OF FORCE. 


Proressorn NORMAN K. SMITH, 
Princeton University, U.S.A. 


Wuat part may legitimately be assigned to brute force in 
human affairs? Does the State rest upon force or does it 
rest upon moral sanctions? Or if both are necessary, under 
what conditions may the State ‘apply force in the furtherance 
of its ends? This is ultimately the question by which we 
are faced, when we endeavour to discover what changes the 
occurrence of the present war is making, or has already made, 
in our understanding and interpretation of life. I have 
deliberately chosen the words brute force in preference to a 
milder term, such as coercion. For though brute force has 
seldom to be applied in its cruder forms, it would seem that 
under certain circumstances no other kind of coercion is 
capable of taking its place. For though the coercive power 
of public opinion is a valuable restraint upon individual 
vagaries, it is helpless against a group sufficiently large to 
set its own standards and to satisfy its own social needs. 
When such organised rebellion refuses to temporise, challeng- 
ing the established powers, brute force in all its crudity is 
frequently the only arbiter. Under what circumstances, and 
on what grounds, is this appeal to force, whether within the 
State or between States, morally justifiable ? 

There is a further question, and I should like to indicate 
its bearings before I proceed to my main theme. This more 


fundamental question is the problem of evil in human affairs. 
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Probably the greatest controversy which history records jg 
that which raged over so many centuries between the 
Pelagians and the Orthodox party. The Pelagians trace 
all evil to misuse of the freedom of the will. Each man jg 
the Adam of his own soul. Evil exists because this, that, 
and the other man have fallen short of their duty. The 
Orthodox, on the other hand, claimed that the universality 
of evil, the fact that no one is free from it, points to 4 
common origin for the sinfulness of the whole race. Ryj 
has a deeper source than individual misconduct. That the 
individual is individually responsible, is the great truth 
emphasised by the Pelagians. All men, and not merely this 
or that man, are sinful: that is the hardly less significant 
fact which the Orthodox endeavoured to reconcile with the 
existence of individual guilt. The Pelagians were satisfied 
with one of these two great truths; the Orthodox insisted 
upon the retention of both. 

I should maintain that unless we are willing to adopt the 
Orthodox position, restating it no doubt in altered terms, we 
cannot hope to understand the part which brute force plays, 
and rightly plays, in human affairs. Brute force is indis- 
pensable ; it has to be employed. It is a name for a weapon 
by which alone evil in certain forms, under certain conditions, 
can be withstood and eradicated. These forms and conditions 
which make brute force indispensable are partially traceable to 
individual misconduct, but also, and in greater degree, to the 
circumstances under which human life has to be lived. The 
Orthodox standpoint is more pessimistic than the Pelagian; 
but that is not to say that it is therefore more likely to be 
false. All the great religions have been extremely pessimistic 
as to man’s present life, and not over-sanguine regarding his 
future destiny on this terrestrial globe. 

This old-time controversy has its present-day counterpart. 
Our Pelagian contemporaries, when a disaster occurs, whether 
it be a mining disaster or a railway catastrophe or a war, ale 
mainly bent on discovering the individual or individuals who 
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can be regarded as criminally responsible. Those of us who 
represent our more Orthodox forefathers, while willing to 
recognise this factor of individual negligence or guilt, are 
chiefly concerned about the conditions which make it possible 
for the individual agent to cause such widespread evil. Again, 
our Pelagian contemporaries take so optimistic a view of our 
human powers, that they regard as an insult to human nature 
any suggestion that men need to be guarded against them- 
selves, that the threats and penalties of the law, the supporting 
and constraining power of public opinion, or the manifold 
external influences which society brings to bear upon the 
individual, are in any degree necessary to the living of the 
higher life. Laws, on their view, exist only for the criminal ; 
the good citizen would obey them whether they were enforced 
or not. The truer view, however, seems rather to be that 
social institutions are created by men to counterbalance their 
natural weaknesses and fallibility. In creating them the 
human race creates instruments of coercion in the hope that 
by their aid it may be raised above itself. Necessity is the 
mother of all good things; and among the best of its gifts is 
the freedom that can be acquired only under its stern discipline. 
As Goethe has said, natural strength and crutches come from 
the same hand. Man can be all that he ought to be, only 
when advantage is taken of the artificial aids which society 
can supply for enabling him to guard against his weaknesses, 
and to supplement his natural strength. The individual needs 
the constraints of society, imposed when necessary by main 
force, in order that he may live up even to the generally recog- 
nised standards of virtue and attainment. Should, for instance, 
the individual find that one of his besetting weaknesses is 
laziness, he will, if he be wise, place himself in situations, 
incur obligations, which will constrain and compel him by a 
given time to perform tasks that would probably lie unfulfilled 
if he relied only on his native strength of will to push him 
at them. 

What I have sought to suggest—I can do no more than 
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suggest it—by these preliminary remarks is, that when | 
make a plea for brute force in political and international 
affairs, I do not do so in order to prove that might is right, 
but in the interests of morality itself. The moral sanctions 
are independent of force, but just for that very reason they 
can justify us in the employment of it. The chief task of 
civilisation on its political side is so to develop the institutions 
and instruments through which force is applied, that the 
higher spiritual interests of mankind may, by their aid, be 
safeguarded and secured. Beyond the field of brute force lie, 
of course, the instruments of moral coercion, public or inter- 
national opinion, religious influences, and the like. These are 
superior in moral value, and ultimately are creative and 
regulative even of the instruments of brute force. But, as I 
should maintain, they require for their development the 
favouring environment supplied by a political order that, 
when challenged, is found to be capable of securing itself by 
the successful employment of armed force. 

I may now proceed to my main theme. We would all of 
us, surely, gladly see the time when war with its attendant 
horrors would no longer be a possible part of human life— 
when some other means than brute force would arbitrate 
between disputing nations. We are therefore sympathetic 
towards the pacifist ideal, and very willing to have the 
pacifists make good their indictment of war. But when they 
claim that war can be eliminated in the near future, and that 
this is likely to be the last great war, many of us feel extremely 
doubtful of their analysis of the situation by which we are 
faced. We feel that the assumptions in terms of which the 
pacifists proceed may, unless corrected, lead to a tragic mis- 
direction of energy, and to the baulking even of legitimate 
hopes. That is to say, we may approve the end which the 
pacifists have in view, and yet be constrained to condemn 
their methods of approach. 

The pacifists would seem to formulate their philosophy 
of life by reflection solely upon society while in a state of 
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profound peace, or, as I should prefer to express it; while. in a 
state of apparently profound peace. ‘That’ is’:to say,’ they 
construct a philosophy of life in which war'finds rio’ place, and 
then proceed to apply this philosophy in the: interpretation 
of war, with the inevitable result that war seems to them 
an irrelevant and barbarous interruption to civilised life, an 
anachronism, something that need not exist, and ought not 
to exist. Civilisation, they argue, tends to the elimination of 
force, and to the substitution of higher sanctions in place of 
force. The occurrence of such a war as that which is now 
raging means, they therefore conclude, nothing less than the 
utter breakdown of European civilisation. Such a point of 
view seems to me quite perverse and thoroughly mistaken. 
The general thesis which I wish to maintain is that civilisation 
tends, not to the elimination of force, but to such modifications 
in the established organs and institutions through which force 
is applied that might and right may more and more be made 
to coincide. Joseph de Maistre has said, in his usual extreme 
and paradoxical manner, that two things are indispensable to 
the existence of a State, a priest and an executioner—that is, 
the statesman and the soldier, a representative of the spiritual 
interests and a representative to enforce and conserve the 
executive power. In the absence of the one the State is 
without guidance ; if the other be lacking, it is at the mercy 
of its least enlightened members and of all external foes. In 
the perfecting of both, the tribunals of justice and the instru- 
ments of coercion, and in the solving of the many problems 
involved in their harmonious co-operation, lies the chief task 
of civilisation on its political side. 

But these remarks are rather general. Let me state my 
position in more specific terms. When it is said that this 
war means the breakdown of our civilisation, the implication 
is that a state of peace, into which considerations of force do 
not enter, represents the normal situation, and that when war 
occurs it breaks in upon a civilisation to which it is wholly 
alien, with the true spirit of which it conflicts, and the higher 
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consciexice of whiek it outrages. In opposition to that view 
I shail. maintsizi that we live in a continuous state of war, 
Our civilisation cannot be understood save by recognising 
that the appéa: to force is something quite fundamental to it, 
Is it true that war is something incidental, and that the occa. 
sional outbursts of war are of the nature merely of interrup- 
tions to a state of peace in which the appeal to force plays no 
essential part, in which, in fact, it is displaced by appeal to 
higher and more equitable sanctions? What is the actual 
situation 7m téme of peace, first within the State, and secondly 
in the relation of States to one another ? 

Does civilisation tend within each State to the elimination 
of force, i.e. of compulsion? Surely not. On the contrary, it 
consolidates and extends compulsion, so that it applies over 
an ever wider field with a constantly increasing effectiveness of 
control. Civilisation brings it about that compulsion is less 
often questioned, and that there is less and less temptation to 
question it, and that it is as a matter of fact less frequently 
challenged, but not any the less insistently enforced. The State 
at great expense organises a police force to compel the criminal 
to cease from his evil ways, and to compel the discontented to 
obey the laws. The State at great expense organises courts 
of law to compel citizens to act justly by one another. Each 
railway and tramway company has at great expense to provide 
conductors to make sure that their customers do not attempt 
dishonestly to withhold their fares. Or, to take cases of a 
different type. Parents are compelled to treat their children 
with humanity and are compelled to educate them, or at least 
to allow them to be educated. Employers must compensate 
their employees in case of injury. The individual must con- 
tribute to the cost of the State in proportion to his income, 
and so forth. The number of things to which the individual 
is compulsorily constrained has steadily increased as civilisa- 
tion has advanced. There is an immense amount of human 
labour which would be saved if the individual could be his 
own guardian—if, for instance, to choose a minor but obvious 
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example, a box at the entrance to each tramway car were all 
that were necessary to secure payment of fares. It is not the 
criminal, it is the average good citizen, that lays this enormous 
purden of vigilance and expense upon the shoulders of society. 
The cost of militarism, the cost of maintaining order in inter- 
national relations, is by comparison very slight, that is, if we 
count in all the innumerable ways in which the guarding 
against fraud, greed, incompetence, and especially laziness, 
enters into the price of the necessary and ordinary comforts 
of life. In order that the ten commandments may be obeyed, 
the State must expend a high percentage of its manhood and 
its wealth. This expenditure is required in order to secure, 
by the compelling arm of the law, ultimately either through 
bodily duress or through the exacting of indemnities, that 
might and right will coincide. The organisation of social 
instruments of coercion is no less indispensable in modern 
society than in the simpler days when the King’s highways 
had to be guarded against the breakers of the law. One effect 
of the social legislation represented by Factory Acts, or by 
the recent Insurance Bill, has been to create an army of 
inspectors with policing functions. Each extension of the 
activity of the State involves an extension of the field of 
coercive interference with the life of the individual. The cost 
of this policing organisation has increased, not diminished, as 
civilisation has advanced. 

Further, were it not for the existence of the army, the 
police force would have to be immensely larger than it now is. 
There is no existing country that has not from time to time 
to employ the military in the defence and maintenance of 
social order. Thus, in the railway strike in England in the 
summer of 1911, it was the decision of the Liberal Cabinet 
that the transport trade of the country must not be even 
temporarily interrupted, and that if necessary the army would 
be employed to run the railways, that brought both capitalists 
and trade unionists to reason, and averted what might well 
have turned into civil war. Only the English army and navy 
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can make Home Rule possible for Ireland, should Ulster 
opposition continue in strength. Within the past year 
American troops have been employed in the State of Colorado, 
Democratic government means control by the majority, 
Minorities must, ¢f necessary, be coerced. It will be objected 
that, since the problem of democracy is to make might and 
right coincide, the appeal to force is merely incidental to 
those transition stages in which law is being readjusted in 
such manner as will remove the grievances that inspire to 
rebellion. That may at once be granted. The task of the 
State is so to organise itself that it will never thwart interests 
spiritually superior to those which it itself protects. For we 
may observe that, though warfare within the State is a much 
rarer thing than in more barbarous centuries, though it is 
more deliberately entered into, and morally, on the average, 
of a much worthier type, the right to rebellion remains one of 
the inalienable rights of which a rational agent can never be 
deprived. What civilisation has done—and it is a very great 
achievement—is to raise to a higher level the reasons which 
lead to and precipitate the appeal to arms. Civilisation brings 
it about that the causes of rebellion cease to be those of mere 
self-interest, and reduce to the more spiritual conflicts that 
result from divergence of ideals. He would be a bold man, 
and would underestimate the part which competing phil- 
osophies of life, and the conflicts of imaginative ideals, are 
likely to play in the coming centuries, who will venture to 
prophesy that civil war will never again occur in a State 
governed on genuinely democratic lines. Should the modern 
State come to be organised upon centralised socialistic lines, 
we can very well conceive that its tyranny, though enthusi- 
astically supported by a majority within the State, and all the 
more on that account, should become just as intolerable as 
that which was exercised by the Catholic Church in the 
Middle Ages. Meantime, despite the segregation of classes, 
widespread discontent, and a disheartening lack of clearness 
and of agreement as to the ends and purposes of life, rebellion 
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remains so rare an occurrence as it now is, largely because 
those who would resist the verdict of the law must do so with 
weapons in their hands. 

If that be the condition of affairs within each separate 
State, what are we to expect in the intercourse of nations 
with one another? ‘The members of a State live in a 
common atmosphere; they have common traditions and 
common ideals, and a multitude of common interests—at 
least there is much more of this community of interest 
between the individuals of a nation than there is between 
nations regarded as units. If, as I have argued, the indi- 
viduals of a State cannot so trust one another as to dispense 
with the appeal to force, can we hope to dispense with it in 
international relations? In view of such argument, the 
pacifist will probably modify his mode of statement, and will 
reply that he does not mean to profess that force can be 
dispensed with, but only that it can be legalised and made 
to proceed in the prescribed channels which human foresight 
and human justice are able to provide and ordain. That is to 
say, the problem of international relations can be tackled and 
solved in the same fashion in which the problems of personal 
relations have been approached within each several State. 
Just as litigants are not left to fight out their personal 
differences, and are not permitted so to do, so nations must 
be compelled to submit their differences to an impartial 
tribunal, and to accept the verdict at which it may arrive. 
Force may not be employed by an interested party. It can 
be justly exercised only by a deliberately established court of 
appeal that will act in conformity with impersonal and non- 
national standards of right and justice. 

Let us bring this proposal to the test of facts. How are 
international disputes settled in time of peace? By diplomacy. 
How does diplomacy act? By mutual interchange of views 
to discover and to define the points of difference, by mutual 
interchange of views to find whether a compromise of the 
conflicting claims satisfactory to both parties be feasible. 
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If such be discoverable, well and good ; the threatened conflict 
has been averted and the dispute settled by mutual consent, 
But if the differences remain outstanding, if no compromise 
be possible without some sacrifice to which one or other side 
is unwilling to consent, what then? Under present conditions 
what decides? In those cases which concern only profit and 
loss of a measurable amount, as in regard, say, to fishery 
rights, neither party is likely to desire war, and resort to 
arbitration is the obvious solution. But in issues which have 
to do with more vital and far-reaching interests, such as may 
involve a radical alteration in the mutual relations of the two 
nations, this solution would seem to be impossible. In such 
questions, for instance, as whether Japan should or should not 
be allowed entry into Australia or into Canada or into the 
United States; whether Russia may or may not establish a 
fortified base on the east coast of Asia facing Japan; whether 
Germany may or may not extend its Bagdad railway to the 
Persian Gulf and towards Egypt; whether the Monroe 
doctrine is to be mairitained, and European Powers forbidden 
to colonise in South America. These are questions, it will be 
noted, in regard to which compromise is practically impossible. 
In the end it is a matter of yea or nay. One or other side 
must, on the main issue, give way, and give way absolutely. 
Secondly, they are questions in regard to which no court 
of arbitration could decide. For in regard to such issues there 
are no principles upon which a tribunal could proceed. The 
question is not as to whether a particular claim is just or 
unjust. The appeal to justice, though relevant, is entirely 
inconclusive. For instance, in the question whether or not the 
Japanese are to be excluded from all parts of the earth in which 
they are not already settled—and that is ultimately the question 
as to whether or not intermarriage is to be encouraged between 
those of the yellow and those of the white race—there is no 
moral or legal principle which will enable us to decide the one 
alternative to be just and the other unjust. If we are 
Orientals we shall probably take the one view; if we are 
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Westerners we shall probably take the other. But we can 
quite well conceive an individual, even though striving to 
decide in accordance with the golden rule of Christian ethics, 
taking either view of the case. In law courts, the judges and 
juries make their decisions in accordance with the established 
laws of the land. ‘Their task is merely that of interpretation. 
International tribunals, on the other hand, would be required, 
in dealing with such vital issues as those above cited, to 
decide upon their principles as well as upon their application. 
Each judge, however impartial he might be, however he 
might rise above the prejudices prevalent in the country 
which he represents, would merely be expressing his private 
opinion on a matter too complicated and difficult to permit 
of scientific or legal demonstration. A majority of such 
private opinions would thus, under the most ideal conditions, 
be all that could be hoped for. 

Thirdly, we cannot, considering the paucity of nations, 
obtain a tribunal that on such issues will really be impartial. 
If it be a question that divides East and West, the composi- 
tion of the court, according as it has a majority of Orientals 
or of Westerners, will predetermine its verdict. A tribunal 
in which the European continental powers had a clear 
majority would probably decide against the Monroe doctrine ; 
a tribunal in which England had the balancing vote would 
probably decide for it. Individual differences within the 
State affect so small a number in comparison with the millions 
who go to compose the State that an impartial jury can in most 
issues be easily obtained. There is not a sufficient number 
of States, and the crucial issues are so ramifying in their 
influence that this would seem frequently to be impossible 
in international dealings. 

Fourthly, a self-respecting nation cannot, in such questions, 
ally more than in moral matters, relieve itself of the responsi- 
bility of judging for itself. It cannot have the broader 
outlines of its future destiny determined, or even in any 
essential degree controlled, by the opinion of outside Powers. 
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Must not the American people, for instance, decide for itself 
whether the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine is essentia] 
to the welfare of the American continents? If it so judges, 
can it self-respectingly consent to have the issue decided by 
a majority vote of the European Powers ? 

I may now return to my main thesis. Upon what basis, 
in time of peace, do international relations rest? The answer, 
as it seems to me, is as follows. The status quo is maintained 
by force. Many nations feel aggrieved that the status quo is 
what it is. Peace exists only because they do not feel pre- 
pared to challenge the forces which those who favour the 
status quo are able to employ in its defence. The diplomatic 
representatives of different nations, in all really vital issues, do 
or do not win out in international disputes according as the 
countries they represent have or have not adequate military 
forces at their disposal. Many pacifists speak as if armies and 
navies lie useless when not engaged in war. As a matter of 
fact they are what alone give weight to the arguments of 
diplomacy when vital issues are at stake. It is the armies and 
navies that decide under what conditions, and in favour of what 
nations, peace will be maintained. 'That is my meaning when 
I argue that our civilisation rests ultimately upon the appeal 
to arms. When war occurs it is due, not to a breakdown of 
that civilisation, but to the fact that some one nation has made 
up its mind that the forces to which it has hitherto yielded 
must now be challenged. Throughout the period of peace it 
has been constrained by the threat of force ; war is simply the 
challenging of the forces that have hitherto held the competing 
interests in temporary equilibrium. 

What, then, are the conclusions at which we would seem 
to arrive? If it be true that the task of civilisation is so to 
co-ordinate and direct the tribunals of justice and the instru- 
ments of coercion that might and right will coincide, any solu- 
tion that looks to the elimination of force instead of to the just 
application of it is unpractical, and involves a false reading 
both of past history and of present conditions. It is not the 
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will to abolish war that is most lacking. Even though all states- 
men and every voter were sincerely desirous of abolishing war, 
it would not necessarily for that reason be preventable. So long 
as men value the spiritual goods of life more highly than life 
itself, they must still regard even the horrors of war as lesser 
evils than certain others that might arise if men were un- 
willing to make the necessary sacrifices. What is most 
needed, in order to the elimination of war, is knowledge of the 
ways and means by which a substitute method of employing 
force may be provided. In other words, the solution must be 
analogous to that which has been employed in the case of 
duelling. Duelling, which is merely the last surviving and 
most refined form of the blood-feud, could not, any more than 
other forms of individual revenge, be abolished until the State 
had established tribunals through which the powers withdrawn 
from the individual could be otherwise exercised. These civil 
courts have taken over the right and the duty, which they 
withdraw from the individual, of coercing and punishing those 
who refuse to respect the rights of others. Now, it is just 
because the problem of war is only to be solved on lines 
analogous to those which have afforded a solution of the 
problem of individual revenge that it proves so baffling and 
difficult. The abolition of duelling has been rendered possible 
in and through the creation of the modern State ; and that, as 
we all know, has involved the overcoming of a multitude of 
difficulties. ‘The obstacles that lie in the way of the creation 
of a universal or of a European society, which may be en- 
trusted with the right and the duty of applying force, seem 
even greater. As already argued, there can be no impartial 
international tribunals, because all judges and juries would, in 
view of the ramifying character of the questions which they 
would be called upon to decide, be parties to the issues at 
stake. Also, there are no guiding principles sufficiently 
relevant to the matters in dispute and sufficiently definite to 
dispense with legitimate differences of private opinion. While, 


therefore, we may strive by pacifist propaganda to strengthen 
Vor. XIII.—No. 4. 
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the will to abolish the evils of war, let us not fall victim to 
the Pelagian fallacy, blinding ourselves to the complexity of 
the situation by which we are faced. If we are to be led out 
of our necessities, we must first recognise them. 

I cannot more fitly conclude this paper than by appealing 
to the authority of a writer whose labours in the field of 
international law are likely to bear fruit in the near future 
‘Man is not wholly irrational, or entirely bereft of what 
reason he possesses as a citizen, when he deals with interests 
which transcend the limits of State existence; and I con 
sequently see no ground for doubting that what his partial 
and fitful reason has accomplished in municipal jurisprudence 
may be gradually accomplished in international jurisprudence. 
Extravagant hope is as inimical to steady and orderly activity 
as groundless discouragement, and it is hard to tell which of 
the two has acted most prejudicially on the progress of inter- 
national jurisprudence. After ages of honest and on the 
whole intelligent effort, the freedom of the individual has as 
yet been only very imperfectly protected from the inroads of 
despotism on the one hand and anarchy on the other; and it 
is vain to hope that the freedom of the State can be secured 
by a single spasmodic throe of international reason. But if it 
cannot be accomplished by reason at once, it cannot be 
accomplished without reason at all.”? 


NORMAN KEMP SMITH. 


Princeton, N.J. 


1 James Lorimer, Studies National and International (1890). 
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A SPIRITUAL BALANCE-SHEET OF 
THE WAR. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


Tue first spiritual balance-sheet, as far as one knows, was 
presented when the Babylonian and the Persian civilisations 
were put in the scales and the results announced in the laconic 
formula—* Mene, ‘T'ekel, Upharsin.” 

I do not propose on the present occasion to carry out so 
rigorous an audit. Indeed, it would be quite impossible for 
me to do so; and yet, as one who firmly believes that the 
spiritual factors in war are even more important than the 
material— Napoleon, no mean judge in these matters, assessed 
them in the ratio of three or four to one,—I cannot help 
feeling that any attempt, however crude and imperfect, at 
making a trial balance-sheet of the spiritual factors involved 
in this war promises certain definite advantages. It may 
help us to realise the gigantic interests at stake, and thus 
encourage us in our determination to prosecute the war 
to a successful issue. And further, when the moment for 
a general settlement arrives, it may enable us more readily 
to recall what we have been really fighting for, and thus 
prevent us in the flush of victory from imposing or conced- 
ing conditions that are really contrary to the ideals for which 
we have striven. 

I intend, therefore, to try and indicate what the nations at 
present engaged severally stand for on the books of the world’s 


civilisation ; and, after this attempt at national stocktaking, to 
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conclude with a list of some of the main ideals that appear to 
be in conflict at the present time. 

I propose to begin with Germany. At first blush the con- 
tributions of Germany to the general culture of the world 
appear extremely substantial. At all events, they stood very 
high, possibly too high, before the war. Even to-day her 
bitterest enemies cannot deny her splendid industry, her pro- 
digious thoroughness, her unbounded belief in knowledge, her 
systematic way of dealing with material problems, whether it 
be the building up of her merchant marine, or the development 
of her coal and iron industries, or her experiments in housing 
and town-planning, like that of Frankfort, or her triumphs in 
hygiene, like the sanitation of Berlin, or her treatment of the 
problems of poverty, as instanced by the Elberfeld system and 
State insurance against sickness and old age. No nation, | 
think, during the last forty years has contributed so much to 
the human conquest over things and material problems. 
When war is over there will no doubt be an undue slump in 
German prestige, but later on we shall come back to Germany 
for suggestions and even inspiration in these matters. 

In the same way, after the war we shall come back to an 
admiration of her poetry, her art, and her philosophy: not 
indeed to the “ Hymn of Hate,” but to her unparalleled Volks- 
lieder ; not to the Court painters of William II., but to the 
Diirers and the Holbeins ; not to the “ Wacht am Rhein,” but 
to the music of Beethoven; not to Treitschke, but to Leibnitz 

How is it that Germany, once so high in the world’s 
estimate, has fallen to-day not merely in the opinion of her 
enemies but also in that of neutral nations ? 

The answer is, that Germany has become Prussianised. 
The fen-land civilisation of Prussia has ended by imposing its 
ideas on the forest civilisation of Germany, who has gone into 
partnership with her, hypnotised by her material successes. 
And so her philosophers have abandoned that realm of the 
air, which Heine (I think it was) once said was their natural 
heritage, to undertake the glorification of that terrible piece 
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of remorseless machinery known as the Prussian State ; while 
her poets have banished from their souls all those true and 
simple emotions which made the Germany of old a sort of 
fairyland, to put in their place the fierce and narrow spirit 
of Prussian greed and materialism, because this seemed to 
indicate the road to world-power and world-wealth. The 
Germans have laid their necks under the yoke of a godless 
feudalism, backed up by modern science, which has produced 
to-day a sort of beehive civilisation as perfect as it is appal- 
ling to anyone possessed of modern ideals. And with this 
degradation of man into a mere cogwheel in the machine, a 
mere item in the national balance-sheet, there has come about 
a lowering of woman and her ideals, reduced to three functions 
in the public eye, of which the most respectable are maternity 
and housekeeping. It is true that the woman’s movement 
had reached Germany before the war, and in fact I was told 
by an observer who has a most intimate knowledge of the 
country that the last time he was there, a little over a year 
ago, he felt this very movement was one of the things which 
was giving serious alarm to the governing classes, and which 
they intended to check and checkmate at any cost. 

But the fact remains that, broadly speaking, Germany 
to-day is still essentially a man-made State, and if one goes 
back as far as Tacitus one sees that the German woman 
to-day has not a tithe of the political force or prestige that she 
possessed in those ancient times. One little fact out of many 
may be cited to show how her development is hindered even 
to-day. Practically all the girls’ schools in Prussia, and 
even in Germany, are in the hands of headmasters and not 
headmistresses. 

One must not forget, either, in considering the backward 
political development of Germany, that only a little more than 
a hundred years ago the majority of Prussians were still serfs. 
This helps to explain the German Government’s method, by 
means of the schools and the press, of consistently inculcating 
a contempt for other nations. This steady depreciation of 
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possible enemies is a form of inoculation against fear, which 
is always the most powerful motive in the servile or but lately 
emancipated mind. Hence the average German was firmly 
persuaded before the war that France was degenerate, England 
decadent, and Russia in a state of barbarism. This again has 
facilitated a rapid growth of Pan-Germanism and that Jingo 
spirit which asserts that German culture is the only true 
brand, and that the German race are the chosen people, with 
super-ethics which dispense them from any ordinary moral 
responsibilities towards other nations. 

But here we encounter a strange paradox. ‘The element 
which makes German power such a reality to-day is not an 
evil but a good thing. For evil by itself, we must always 
remember, is purely negative and destructive. This particular 
good is, it is true, in bondage to evil, but it is a good thing 
none the less. It is that profound sense of duty to the Father- 
land which inspires its officers and hurls its soldiers in 
hecatombs against our trenches. I say hecatombs, because 
they are, and they know it well enough, destined to almost 
certain death. This sentiment of duty is a derivative of the 
sentiment of fidelity on the part of the individual to the group 
to which he belongs ; it is a sort of tribal loyalty, the Deutsche 
Treue which has been for centuries a prominent trait of the 
German character. This yearning after corporate life, this 
passion for association, was noticed by Bismarck, who made fun 
of its excesses. We have had a touch of it in this country 
during the war, in the shape of the mushroom committees 
that have sprung up everywhere. But while in England 
some of these committees have been the result of individual 
self-seeking, the desire to have one’s own side - show, in 
Germany the spirit is exactly the reverse: it is the sheep 
seeking a herd to which it may belong, not one to which it 
may serve as a bell-wether. But this group loyalty seems to 
me only a part in its turn of that deep religious feeling which 
I consider to be the most distinctive quality of the race, and 
which lies to-day crushed under the weight of appalling 
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materialism. One must not forget that the Reformation first 
took definite root in Germany and not elsewhere. The mis- 
fortune is that to-day in Germany this religious feeling has 
been made the bondswoman of science, whereas science ought 
to be the handmaiden of religion. 

As regards Austria, I have only time to say here that 
Austria is intellectually largely a part of Germany, and the 
Hapsburgs are merely a more genteel and less efficient type of 
Hohenzollerns. It would be interesting to set out here the 
balance-sheet of Hungary, but that would involve an inven- 
tory of all the different civilisations presented by the Balkan 
States, which are more or less under liquidation to-day. And 
the evaluation of that congeries of civilisations would take a 
whole article to itself. 

I pass to France. 

Perhaps one of the best ways of indicating what France 
stands for is to show that in many ways she is the exact 
contrary of Germany. Let us take one or two examples 
more or less at hazard. 

Germany values quantity, France quality. Thus the 
German (an important matter in times of possible famine) con- 
sumes an inordinate quantity of food; he is a gourmand. The 
Frenchman wants it little and good ; he is a gourmet. 

Germany, again, pursues knowledge, France culture; Ger- 
many prizes science, France prizes philosophy. 

Germany lays stress on the body and bodily things, France 
on the soul and spiritual things. Compare, for instance, a 
spick-and-span new German village with an untidy French 
one. The German in comparison is all swept and garnished. 
(I will not finish the text.) 

For Germany the military phalanx is all-important; for 
France the social. The German believes in societies, male 
societies; France in Society, for the two sexes. Germany, 
in fact, professes the cult of the man, France of the woman. 
Both the German and the Frenchman wish to put themselves in 
another’s place, but the former in order to oust his neighbour, 
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the latter in order to understand him. Germany relies o 
force, France on feeling. Hence the supreme argument with 
the German is fear, with the French sympathy. Germaay 
believes in enlightened self-interest, France in generosity, 
Germany has always refused to risk the bones of a single 
Pomeranian grenadier in the service of no matter what non- 
German nation; France has more than once spent her life. 
blood in the service of humanity. 

What then does France stand for? If Germany, modem 
Germany, is through and through realist and materialist, 
France is the country of idealism, practical idealism, in which 
alone, as has been said, men are willing to live and die for an 
idea. In fact, in its last analysis the history of France often 
appears to me as the quest of the ideal, or, as a woman friend 
of mine of great discernment said one day, the quest at no 
matter what price of real truth, real beauty, real morality. | 
am well aware that this may seem a hard saying to some who 
think that we English have a monopoly of morality, or who 
believe that morality begins and ends with the sex question. 
But morality in France has a far wider meaning than in 
England. It means the whole conduct of life, and embraces 
manners as well as morals, for manners in the Frenchman's 
eyes are but morals in action. But the supreme difference 
between the English and the French attitude lies in the fact 
that with our spirit of compromise we are willing to accept the 
second best if we can’t have the best possible. For the 
French soul it is often the best or nothing at all. Better in 
its eyes to profess anti-clericalism than a conventional religion, 
that has lost half its inner meaning. Better an actual parade 
of vice than a pretence of virtue. That is at least honest, that 
is at least sincere. 

I am not here to defend the French position, but to try to 
explain it. This particular struggle for all or nothing, this 
gambler’s throw for double or quits, seems to me distinctively 
a French trait. No wonder, as one of my friends, who knows 
France, I venture to think, far better than most of his country- 
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men, said to me one day, the history of France is the history 
of defeats and resurrections. It is true that certain of those 
defeats have been among the most crushing in history ; and yet 
some of them at least have been more glorious than the most 
glorious of victories, because they have revealed to the country 
the greatness of its own soul, and prepared thereby for the 
inevitable resurrection in the Tolstoian sense, and because 
Humanity at large has felt that these defeats have been in a 
sense defeats for herself and her own progress, and so has 
experienced an ever-growing sympathy for France. I can 
only appeal to Swinburne and Meredith for the sort of feeling 
I am trying here to express. It would take me more than a 
whole article to explain them adequately. But only the other 
day another very talented woman said to me, “I believe the 
so-called moralists ‘sans Dieu’ in France are nearer to Chris- 
tianity than many so-called Christians in England. They may 
have discarded the symbol, but they retain the real spirit.” 
And in that deep sense, far beyond mere creeds and formule, 
I believe France still, in spite of her apparent atheism, is pos- 
sibly the most Christian nation, because in certain respects she 
is the most human in the best sense of the word. 

And this seems to me to come out in a striking way in her 
treatment of subject races, at least as far as her intentions and 
ideals are concerned. While the German method is based on 
fear, as is seen by her treatment of the inhabitants of Poland, 
Alsace, and Schleswig-Holstein, while ours again is based on 
justice and the administration of justice, so the French ideal 
is based on love and fraternity. As in the old Roman 
Empire, so in the modern French Empire there are no second- 
class citizens. Rightly or wrongly, there is no colour line in 
French citizenship. The inhabitant of Senegal, of Tahiti or 
Madagascar, is treated, is regarded, just as much a French 
citizen as the inhabitants of Paris or Marseilles; and, what is 
more important, he regards himself as such, and is proud of 
belonging to a nation which he hears described as the finest 
in the world. So great is his enthusiasm that he is willing to 
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learn the history of Philippe Auguste and the names of the 
twenty-six French departments! This appeal is not first and 
foremost to his desire for good government, or even to his 
sense of justice. It is to his sense of dignity as a human 
creature. 

Fear: justice: fraternity. Is not this really the ascending 
order in empire-building and civilisation alike? One begins 
by treating the stranger as an enemy; in the next stage one 
looks on him as a human being; and finally one recognises his 
universal brotherhood. It takes many hundred years to leam 
this profound lesson. The Germans, as last comers in the 
field, are only at the preliminary stage. The English are at 
the intermediate stage, but I cannot believe that we can 
stay where we are, or that we have said our last word on 
the government of India and Egypt. 

There is one final point about France, highly important as 
regards the ultimate settlement. Thanks to the lucidity of 
her language, France is still the intellectual exchange and 
mart of Europe. She is not only the clearing-house of ideas; 
hers is the mint that gives them that particular form and 
stamp which make them acceptable and intelligible to other 
nations. Hence one may say that what France thinks to-day 
Europe may think to-morrow. And one of the most com- 
forting things in regard to the future of civilisation is that 
the ideas of France on the outcome of the war are absolutely 
clear. She desires the end of bloated armaments, and of the 
terrors of armed peace. 

I pass to England, in so many respects the reverse of 
France. French civilisation is predominantly urban, ours 
rural: our system of government inclines, and will, I think, 
incline more, to the federal type ; hers belongs to the centralis- 
ing: her art, her literature, are essentially social; ours indi- 
vidualist. France is the land of schools and traditions, except 
to a certain extent in politics; on the other hand, it is in 
politics only that tradition is really strong in England—in art 
and literature there are practically only fashions. 
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In English education it is character first, intellect a bad 
second, with esthetic education beaten off. In French in- 
tellect and esthetics run a dead heat, with character-training, 
as such, a bad third. While France in many ways is the 
opposite of Germany, it is the complement of England. Where 
they are strong, we are weak, and vice versa. Again, we are 
hard to judge as a class owing to our curious individualism, 
the result of our rural civilisation, which one hundred years of 
town life has only slightly modified—our towns too often being 
overgrown villages or conglomerations of villages in which 
the growth of civic life has not kept pace with the increase of 
the population. The Englishman, like his home, is still an 
impenetrable castle. 

Moreover, any analysis of the British soul is complicated 
by race questions. Perhaps one may say with some rough 
sense of truth that the English represent the we/l-power in the 
nation, the Welsh the heart, the Scots the intelligence, and 
the Irish the imagination. 

England, again, is not a single nation: traces of the Hept- 
archy still remain ; even to-day the Norfolk peasant talks about 
Norfolk and Suffolk and airily dismisses the rest of England 
as “the shires.” But, leaving that aside, there is an England 
north of the Trent which is roughly speaking democratic, 
while the England south of it is rather under the régime of 
aristocratic tradition. Moreover, in no country except the 
United States are there such numerous religious divisions, 
each keeping alive some valuable fragment of national thought 
and life, yet willing at such a crisis as the present to place its 
forces at the service of the common cause. This strong indi- 
vidualism of ours has made us a little misjudged abroad. 
People have not always understood that in a free country one 
must give freemen time to make up their minds on the rights 
and wrongs of any question, including those of a war. But if 
we appear slow at the uptake, on the other hand, once em- 
barked in a struggle, we are I think the last nation to give it 
up. If1 understand the English character aright, it is not so 
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much the desire for victory as the shame of defeat. The will 
to live proves its force in final analysis by the will to die, and 
so we may well take for our motto, “ Better dead than beaten,” 
It has always seemed to me that Hercules “vexed to he 
foiled,” as Horace says, reveals the last essence of the 
English character. Certainly Hercules was the least Greek 
of Greeks, and were I not afraid of being accused of Pan- 
anglomania I should say he was an Anglo-Saxon. 

The same spirit seems to animate our colonies. They 
realise that individual freedom and all the principles of modem 
democracy are at stake. Their rally to the Empire is the most 
magnificent vindication of its spiritual bonds, which the pur- 
blind materialists in Germany were totally unable to perceive, 
Just as the magnificent support from India is a proof that 
British justice is not an idle word. 

A few words on Russia and Belgium. I have neither the 
space nor the competence to speak exhaustively about Russia, 
but it is well to remember that most of our views of that 
country come to us through the stained-glass window called 
Germany, which has had every interest to show us all the 
colours in the picture except the white light. We must 
remember again that the worst side of Russian government 
is largely a Prussian product. Russia until recently was the 
happy hunting-ground of the cadets of German princelets and 
nobles. Curious stories about their influence in the higher 
circles of the State have been recently current. There was 
a significant hint in an article quoted in the papers from 
the Ruski Invalid of treachery in high places; and again, I 
learned lately from an unimpeachable source that some of the 
Court papers are frankly pro-German. The essential Russia, 
as I understand it, is the Russia of Tolstoi, of Dostoewsky, of 
Maxim Gorky, of Stephen Graham, in which the grandeur 
of the Russian soul reveals itself in all its naiveté at every 
moment. ‘To me Russia, in spite of all its defects, appears as 
a limitless reservoir of fraternity and pity. If the fraternisa- 
tion of peoples is not an idle dream, I cannot help feeling that 
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in return for our steam engines and sanitation, which appear 
to be the highest thing we can offer, the fine moral qualities of 
the Russians cannot fail to have some effect on the more purely 
commercial and Gradgrind side of our civilisation, and possibly 
produce a renewal of the heart of the West. 

Curiously enough, the fundamental ideals of conduct and 
character underlying the various civilisations, English, French, 
German, and Russian, are illustrated to a remarkable extent 
by the particular language used to correct little children in 
the different countries. In England the appeal is directly to 
the will. We say to the child, “ Be good!” We appeal to his 
moral sense, being firmly persuaded, with Kant, that he has 
only to make the effort in order to succeed. All English 
morality seems based unconsciously on the categorical 
imperative. The French appeal is entirely different. The 
French parent says to its child, “Sois sage [not 60m], sois 
raisonnable.” Imagine our saying to a mite of two, “ Be a sage, 
be a philosopher”! But the appeal itself is perfectly clear ; 
it is to the reason and to the intelligence, considered as the 
ruling principle, the cultivation of which is in fact the chief 
objective in French education. Or the appeal takes another 
form. Often one hears the saying, “ Ce que tu fais-la, n’est pas 
beau!” (beautiful)—an appeal to the esthetic principle (the 
other prominent objective, as I have remarked, in French 
education). Different again is the German, totally different. 
The German parent does not say, “Sei gut,” but “Sei artig ”— 
be true to type, conform to the group, be a true German; a 
direct appeal to the corporate spirit indicated above. And 
lastly, in Russia I understand that the common expression 
used by the Russian parent to the child means literally “ Be 
loving, be fraternal ”—an appeal, in fact, to family affection, 
for Russia, in certain aspects, is one big family. 

One other remark. I asked Stephen Graham the other 
day, “ How shall we deal with the Russians at the end of the 
war?” He replied, “Treat them generously and they will 
outdo you in generosity. Try to diddle them and they will 
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do you to a certainty.” And have we not here what should 
be the new spirit in diplomacy, the spirit on which our best 
businesses are run to-day, the spirit that says, “Treat a man 
first as an honest man, even if he has not always been straight 
in the past, and he will probably respond.” It is what we do 
every day in our schools and in our own families. Whereas 
to treat a man as a blackguard, to call him a scoundrel, only 
brings out the worst in him and makes an honest transaction 
with him difficult, if not impossible. 

As for the Belgians, I will only say they have proved for 
all time the value of small States, of small civilisations, 
Belgium has proved also the stupidity of the steam-roller idea 
of one form of civilisation; she has shown that the civilisation 
of one nation will not necessarily fit the people of another, 
except possibly as‘a strait-waistcoat. 

I pass to the chief ideals that seem to be at conflict at the 
present time. 

1. It is a struggle between autocracy and democratic 
institutions. We are fighting for the ideals of liberty, free 
speech, and free government against a feudalism in which 
godless science has taken the place of religion. As far as the 
material world is concerned, we are fighting for the future 
United States of Europe against German Imperialism. 

2. It is a struggle for the principles of internationalism. 
Not that more vague and indefinite type which should really 
be called cosmopolitanism, though it is often so wrongly con- 
founded with internationalism. For osmopolitanism really 
means the brotherhood of mankind, whereas true _inter- 
nationalism means the brotherhood of nations, recognising the 
nation as a unit in the larger whole. 

Perhaps the best way of distinguishing between them is to 
state that the ideal of cosmopolitanism is the establishment of 
the highest common factor, that which is common to all 
civilisations, to the comparative neglect of other factors; 
while real internationalism will never be content with any- 
thing short of getting the least common denominator of all, 
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and therefore represents a far richer and more comprehen- 
sive ideal. 

We are fighting for international law against national 
might masquerading as right. We are fighting, in fact, to 
give a civil and moral personality to that great biological and 
spiritual entity known as a nation. Hitherto the relations of 
nations to one another have been those of brute beasts. Here, 
again, the solution is either a Holy Alliance on democratic 
lines, or Europe parcelled out into German satrapies or vilayets 
—i la Turque. 

8. It is the struggle between science taken in the narrow 
sense of the word—that is to say, between science founded on 
conceptions taken from lifeless matters—and religion under- 
stood in a far wider sense than that of any particular creed 
or creeds, or rather in one which includes them all. It is in 
fact a struggle between the mechanistic ideas applied to living 
things, of which Kant was more or less unconsciously the 
father, and those biological ideals that Bergson and others have 
once more brought into repute. 

Are the science and art of things to dominate the science 
and art of life, which in their broadest sense are religion and 
morality, or to be dominated by them? At bottom it is a 
struggle between reason and instinct, between the dogma and 
the myth, between the tree of knowledge and the tree of life, 
between the temporal and the spiritual powers. Or, in a single 
word, a life-and-death struggle to know whether religion and 
the ideals of human life it embodies should be made the slave 
of science, or whether science should become the handmaiden 
of religion. Is man once more to become the measure of 
things, or are things to become the measure of man? Or, in 
other words, are we to look on man as a human being or a 
mere item ? 

4. It is the struggle between the idea of one type of 
civilisation and the idea of many types. The Germans wish 
to impose one single type on all the world—their own. We, 
on the contrary, are fighting for the principle of live and let 
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live, for the right to existence of other types of civilisation 
beside our own, such as the Belgian. If ever the brotherhood 
of men and races is to come, it must come not by ramming 
and cramming one set of ideals, be they British, German, 
French, Chinese, or Hottentot, down the throats of the rest of 
the world, but by the harmonious synthesis and incorporation 
of all that is best in the various civilisations past and present. 
That is the new world that the thinkers of to-day, like 0 
many Columbuses, are groping after. 

It would seem, in fact, that the next great reunion or world- 
synthesis of thought will not be one single enormous 
centralised form of civilisation such as the Pan-Germans 
dream of, but rather a federation of civilisations, which in 
their turn may possibly imply a reunion of Eastern with 
Western thought. In this respect the participation of the 
Indian troops, and to a lesser degree of the Japanese, is of 
the highest import. It is a belated recognition by the West 
of the equality of the East in the material world, and such 
a recognition cannot fail to have an effect in the world 
of ideas. 

5. It is a struggle between a too exclusively male concep- 
tion of civilisation and the demand of women to an increasing 
share in its development. Will a one-sided Patriarchy, such 
as Germany represents, win the day; or are we proceeding 
toward a re-establishment of the Matriarchy, or to a general 
levelling up between male and female ideals? Does not 
the moral failure of Germany indicate the need of giving 
more weight to the ideas of women in the organisation of 
the world ? 

If the balance-sheet I have attempted to draw up, crude 
and incomplete as it undoubtedly is, has any value, can we 
doubt for one instant the final issue of the struggle!— 
an issue which will indicate more or less the triumph of the 
principles for which we are fighting: democratic institutions, 
international law, rehabilitation of the religious spirit, under 
no matter what label, Protestant, Catholic, or merely ethical, 
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diversity in civilisations, greater recognition of the rights of 
women and the services they can render to civilisation in 
future. And, if I may sum up still more briefly this stupen- 
dous conflict, I would say that in its last analysis it seems to 
me a struggle towards a conception of the spiritual far more 
rich and wide-embracing than any that has gone before, against 
the idea of God as a national or even a local divinity, such as 
that God of the Germans so often invoked by the Kaiser. 

When one realises the part played by the Church as the 
great spiritual agency in the Middle Ages, however striking 
her defects were or may have been, and the small influence that 
Churches are wielding to-day in the prevention or condemna- 
tion of the violations of international law, and of the atrocities 
that have happened (I do not blame them at all, I only state 
undoubted facts), one sees how the temporal power to-day is 
far more potent than the spiritual. 

Personally I cannot believe that this gigantic convulsion 
on earth can leave our spiritual conceptions unaffected, and, 
while not contesting the truths that have been revealed to us, 
I cannot think that such revelations as we have had are 
absolutely final and complete. Pain and suffering would lose 
for me all their higher significance if I did not believe them 
to be the vehicles of revelation in the broadest sense of the 
word, alike to the individual and to the race. 

It is not possible to discuss here whether the religion of 
the future will be a gospel of humanity, a reunion of 
Christendom, or an extension of Christendom to the very 
ends of the earth, or a gradual synthesis of the five or six 
chief religions of the world, which, while differing among 
themselves, would yet recognise the universal Godhead. 
But if the Allies win, I feel confident that the problem of the 
thinkers of to-morrow will be how to find some common 
religious basis and form of agreement that shall make the 
nations more spiritually one than they have been in the past. 

Again, if the synthesis of civilisation I have suggested as 


possible should take shape and form, will it not have some 
Vo.. XIII.—No. 4. ’ 49 
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effect not merely on our existing ideas and ideals but also in 
the more essentially spiritual sphere of creeds and dogmas? 
Such an effect will not necessarily take the form of invalidat. 
ing their tenets, but rather, by giving them a wider setting 
infuse into them very possibly a deeper meaning, while at the 
same time it will establish some sort of intercommunion in the 
world of spirit, corresponding roughly to the internationalism 
or brotherhood of nations in the world below. 

But this may possibly be dismissed as the idlest of specula. 
tions. What is certain and absolutely true is that we are 
living in the greatest moment of the world’s history. Not 
only are the material forces that are mobilised far and away 
the greatest the world has ever seen, but never has there been 
such a levée en masse of the spiritual forces, though their very 
vastness may seem for the moment to mask from some their 
existence. Those of us who know the Continent know that 
nothing less than European civilisation is at stake. And this 
will become plainer every month the war goes on, as death 
goes on gathering in his harvest remorselessly and we are 
more and more driven back on ourselves, on our innermost 
thoughts and beliefs, all the inherited past that lies garnered 
within us, to help us to sustain and win through in this 
appalling struggle. The victory of Germany means the 
temporary downfall of all other types of European culture, 
though it can only be temporary ; for I cannot believe that a 
State like Germany, founded on force and violence, can long 
survive. But in the general exhaustion that would follow, 
who will be left to uphold the flag of European civilisation! 
Shall we fall a prey to the overflowing populations of Asia! 
Not that I believe in such a future, provided only we do our 
best, but it must be our best and nothing short of it. We 
must realise to the full what the war means, and what is 
at stake. 

CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


Lonpon. 
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WAR PHILOSOPHY, HINDU AND 
CHRISTIAN, 1500 B.C. anp 1915 A.D. 


S. M. MITRA. 


“Even the wicked should be conquered )y fair means. It is better 
to die observing righteousness than to prevail by wrongful methods.”— 
Mahabharata, Santi Parva, xcv. 16. ° 
Ex-PresipENT RoosrEvEtt, in a recently published book,’ 
suggests as a means of checking future wars the formation 
of a great world league for righteous peace, to be enforced 
by armed power. During century after century some at 
least of the human race have diligently sought for two things, 
perpetual peace and the philosopher’s stone; but from time 
immemorial both the ultra-pacificist and the alchemist have 
pursued their search in vain. I propose to take up here the 
subject which interests the ex-President of the American 
Republic, and bring out a few salient points regarding the 
efforts of my countrymen to make the Law of Nations override 
the Law of Nature. 

The ancient Hindus believed war to be a necessity, though 
they did not allow overmastering desire for conquest to 
overrule their love of peace. In contradistinction to Grotius, 
the founder of Western international law, the Hindu sages 
held that peace was the normal state of human society, and 
war its abnormal condition. Their rules for establishing 
and maintaining peace were as precise as their rules for 
waging war. Yet Hindu philosophers asked themselves the 


‘ America and the World War, by Theodore Roosevelt (John Murray, 1915). 
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same questions as thirty centuries later assailed the Dutch 
thinker Grotius: Would the Law of Nations ever override 
the Law of Nature? Would man ever discover a humane 
test of the survival of the fittest, which in Nature is decided 
through struggle ? 

The Western conferences which have met from time to 
time during more than fifty years to discuss the laws of 
peace and war are the development of the principles 
enunciated in the seventeenth century of this era by the 
famous Dutchman Grotius, whose De Jure Belli ac Pacis is 
generally regarded as the foundation of the Western science 
of international law.’ But the literature and history of India 
show that my countrymen anticipated Grotius by about thirty 
centuries; that they forestalled the Conferences of Geneva 
(1864, 1868, and 1906), St Petersburg (1868), Brussels (1874), 
and the Hague (1899 and 1907); that they had rules of war. 
fare laid down about fifteen centuries before the Christian era, 
and very similar to many important regulations of modem 
international law; that they had theorists like those who 
to-day in the West attempt to show the inexpediency and 
unprofitable results of what they style “the great illusion.” 
Studying these facts of Indian history, one is forced to the 
conclusion that human nature remains much the same now 
as it was in the days of the Hindu Emperor Yudhishthira, 
King George’s predecessor on the Delhi throne, in 1500 B.. 
It seems also that thought has run on similar lines in different 
ages and different countries, since Grotius and the promoters 
of all these modern peace conferences, though apparently 
receiving none of their inspirations from Hindu sources, yet 
came to similar conclusions. 

The huge epic of the Mahabharata, my great authority, 
composed about 1500 B.c., shows that both the morality and 
the expediency of war were discussed at length by the ancient 
Hindus. Sometimes they debated whether war was a profit- 
able investment for a country, as some modern Wester 

1 See Science of International Law, by Walker. 
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thinkers have lately been doing. “The king should gain 
yictories without battles. . . .1_ The clash of battle is unde- 
sirable as long as one can avoid it,”* said Bhishma, the 
mighty commander of the Kauravas, and the great philosophic 
warrior -statesman. “Men have five different kinds of 
strength,” declared Vidura, another Hindu statesman of the 
Mahabharata, “strength of arms, good counsellors, wealth, 
birth, and strength of intellect. Strength of arms is inferior 
to all these others.”* “Shun the waging of war for the 
acquisition of territory. Territory should be gained by con- 
ciliation, by gifts, and by exciting disunion among other king- 
doms.”* ‘This last means of enlarging a nation’s boundaries 
recalls the famous Roman motto of later centuries, Divide et 
impera, which foreign rulers still regard as a highly useful 
maxim. One of the Hindu arguments against acquisition of 
territory by force is worth consideration: “The energy neces- 
sary for putting down a hostile kingdom would be better 
expended in care of one’s own kingdom.”*® This has been 
England’s own policy with regard to Afghanistan, a country 
which, though several times conquered by the British, has 
never been taken over by them. Whether a good war is 
preferable to a bad peace, a point which Western nations are 
even now ardently debating, was also discussed by Vidura. 
Power to make war does not, in Bhishma’s opinion, necessarily 
render it more expedient than peace. ‘“ Even when thou hast 
gathered together a mighty army, thou shouldst, Yudhishthira, 
first adopt a peaceful behaviour. If these efforts towards 
peace are unsuccessful, then thou mayst enter upon battle, 
The victory, O Bharata, that is gained by battle is far 
inferior.” ° 

Treaties and alliances held prominent place among various 
methods, resembling those of modern times, which the ancient 
Hindus adopted for avoiding war and for strengthening 


1 Santi Parva, xciv. 1. 2 Ibid,, cii. 22, 
3 Udyoga Parva, xxxvi. 4 Santi Parva, lxix. 23, 
5 Udyoga Parva, xxxiii. 6 Santi Parva, cii. 16, 17. 
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themselves to resist attack. They distinguished roughly 
three kinds of treaties:'—(1) Those made through fear. The 
volumes of Aitchison’s T'reaties and Sanads supply numerovs 
examples from modern Indian history of agreements which 
small rajas and petty chiefs have made with the Government 
of India to ensure themselves against aggression from powerful 
maharajas. (2) Those made through good offices. The 


present alliance between the Maharaja of Nepal and the 


Government of India, largely based upon the good offices 
rendered by the Nepal State during the Indian Mutiny, 
affords a modern instance of this kind of treaty. (8) Those 
made through gifts of wealth, i.e. through a subsidy. As 
representative of this class, the treaty may be instanced by 
which the Government of India enters into an alliance with 
the Amir of Afghanistan and gives him annually a large sum 
of money, in return for which the Amir agrees to form no 
alliance with any foreign Power without the consent of 
the British. 

In those ancient days alliances were regarded as invaluable 
aids to peace and supports in war. ‘There is nothing that 
cannot be achieved by alliances,”? asserted Vidura. “The 
tiger outside the forest,” said Krishna, “falls an easy prey; 
the forest wherein no tiger dwells is easily cut down; hence 
the tiger guards the forest and the forest guards the tiger.” 
«A man,” said Bhishma, “ crosses a deep broad river by a log. 
The man conveys the log to the other side, and the log also 
conveys the man.”* To these ancient statesmen successful 
alliances and counter-alliances were as necessary a part of 
policy as war. “When a common danger threatens, make 
peace,” they advised, “with one who is strong. When the 
danger is over, consider well the advisability of making a 
compact with the enemy. Having achieved the object in 
view, trust not the foe again.”° 


1 Santi Parva, lix. 37. 2 Udyoga Parva, xxxvi. 
8 [bid., xxviii. # Santi Parva, exxxviii, 60. 
5 [bid., 208, 
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Bhishma’s description of the friends of a monarch aptly 
summarises the factors that go to make modern international 
friendships, and his counsel, applied to nations, was evidently 
taken as a guiding principle by the ancient Hindus in making 
peace and war. According to him, the different friends of a 
ruler were: (1) one who pursues the same object; (2) one 
who is exceedingly attached to him; (8) one who is related 
to him; (4) one whose good-will has been gained by presents 
and kindness ; and (5) an upright man who will range himself 
on one side and not on both.’ ‘“ Of these kinds of friendship,” 
said Bhishma, “‘look with mistrust upon the first and fourth ; 
at the same time do not trust any overmuch. ‘Trust and 
mistrust all men. Mistrust him as an enemy who would 
profit by your own destruction, but trust him entirely whose 
fall would be the consequence of your own fall.”* In dealing 
with the invasion of Alexander the Great in 827 B.c., Hindu 
kings in the Gangetic valley made good use of Bhishma’s 
wise sayings ; and later on, the Greek ambassador Megasthenes 
at the court of Chandragupta found that there was much of 
imperial polity to learn from Hindu statesmen. Already in 
Bhishma’s time the intimate connection between war and 
politics was realised, and Hindu statesmen were divided as to 
whether war is an outgrowth of politics or politics an out- 
growth of war. 

Before resorting to force, the peoples of ancient India who 
were involved in disputes dispatched diplomatic agents or 
envoys (dwta) to each other to try what could be effected by 
peaceful persuasion. The ablest brains of the nation were 
pressed into this service. ‘They should,” said Bhishma, 
“possess these great qualities: noble birth, eloquence, ability, 
pleasant address, reliability in delivering the message entrusted 
to them, and a good memory.” * 

Ancient India had a great secret service system with 
approved rules.‘ Spies were as eyes to the kings of ancient 


1 Santi Parva, Ixxx. 3, 4 2 Ibid,, 6-15. 
8 Ibid,, Ixxxv. 28. 4 Virata Parva, xxvi, 
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the question of neutrals, and had divided them into four main alooft 
heads :—(1) Neutrals who, whether active or passive, could is bei 
not but be affected by the progress and result of the war. In the jt 
the present struggle against Germany every civilised country doctr 
on this planet may be cited as a case in point. We all know of se 


that directly the war broke out the Stock Exchange of neutral -vari0 
New York collapsed almost simultaneously with that of belli- the | 
gerent Berlin. (2) Neutrals who would be practically um. form’ 
affected by the war, and therefore felt hardly any concern in Mon 
the progress of the struggle. In the Balkan and other com- Indu 


paratively small wars many countries would come under this been 
head ; but, as has been said, in the present world-wide struggle f 
there is practically no country unaffected. Even the mountain reste 


stronghold of Afghanistan thrills to the echo of the battles that poss 
are raging in Flanders. (3) Neutrals who would be affected Pru: 
by the progress and result of the war, and who could, if they redu 
chose, alter the course of the war without becoming belli- to € 
gerents, by manipulating economic forces, etc. Under this bell 
head may be classed to-day the United States, Holland, thos 
Norway, Sweden, etc. (4) Neutrals who, though affected by The 


the war, had not the power to alter the course of the war, like pea 
China in the present instance. Ancient Hindu statesmen vied mo} 
with each other in dexterously moving these neutrals from one regi 
class to another, to suit the purpose of the belligerents or non- sop 
belligerents in whom they were interested. In the present my 
war we see attempts made to turn neutrals into belligerents, the 
but the ancient Hindu philosophers of war believed in restrict- of 

ing the number of technical belligerents and confining the Ka 


major operations of their diplomacy to neutral nations. They 
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1 Udyoga Parva, xxxiii., and Santi Parva, Ixxxiii. 50, 


2 Udyoga Parva, xxxviii, 
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held that there was unselfish and selfish neutrality. Unselfish 
neutrality was the noble feeling which prevented a nation from 
taking part in a war lest it might upset otherwise equally 
balanced armies. Selfish neutrality meant keeping aloof 
until a nation knew that it was sure to gain by giving up its 
aloofness. ‘ He who fails to protect morality when morality 
is being flouted is himself guilty of violating morality,” * was 
the judgment of Hinduism on such an attitude. The Monroe 
doctrine, regarded by ancient Hindu statesmen as a species 
of selfish neutrality, occasionally held sway in Hindustan in 
yarious forms according to the exigencies of the time, just as 
the modern Monroe doctrine is scarcely the same as that 
formulated by the late Mr Monroe. But for the belief in a 
Monroe doctrine held by certain rajas on the banks of the 
Indus, Alexander the Great’s march into India would have 
been much more difficult, if not impossible. 

Ancient Hindu rules for the righteous conduct of warfare 
rested upon grounds both of humanity and policy. Any 
possibility of such extreme horrors as have disgraced the 
Prussian arms in the present struggle on the Continent was 
reduced to a minimum by frequent visits of the Rishis (saints) 
to every part of the battlefield and to the camps of all the 
belligerents. These visiting Rishis were chosen from among 
those who commanded great reverence and implicit obedience. 
They were absolutely neutral. They were not apostles of 
peaceful progress. They thought that war always killed 
more unworkable theories than it did good men, and they 
regarded it as a thunderstorm which clears the air, philo- 
sophically referring to it as “Lila,” or ‘“transcendentally 
mysterious manipulation by the Creator.” Even to-day, to 
the orthodox Hindu throughout the length and breadth 
of Hindustan, everything is the working of the law of 
Karma, 

Indiscriminate slaughter was regarded by Hindu warrior- 
statesmen as both inhuman and inexpedient. A retreating 


1 Santi Parva, xxxiii. 8. 
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enemy, they said, was not to be pursued too closely, lest he 
should suddenly turn and rend his pursuers, and also because 
brave men do not care to mow down those who flee before 
them.’ “A king,” quoted Bhishma, “should never Slay a 
large proportion of the forces of the foe, though he should do 
sufficient to render his victory sure. He should never inflict 
such injury as would leave a lasting memory of humiliation 
in the enemy’s heart.”* The Prussian policy by which, after 
the war of 1870, Alsace and Lorraine were taken over by 
Germany is an instance of an action which left a constant 
sense of pain in the heart of France. In prohibiting the abuse 
of force and the infliction of unnecessary suffering, these 
ancient Hindu precepts anticipated by over thirty centuries 
the spirit of the Declaration of St Petersburg (1868), which 
set forth that “the only legitimate object which States 
should endeavour to accomplish during war is to weaken 
the military forces of the enemy . . . that this object would 
be exceeded by the employment of arms which uselessly 
aggravate the sufferings of disabled men, or render their 
death inevitable.” * 

The Hindus maintained that it was better to go down 
before the foe than to conquer by wrongful methods. “A 
victory sullied by unrighteousness,” they said, “is insecure, 
and never brings one to heaven.”* Their explanation of why 
men stoop to ignoble deeds reminds one of the famous saying 
of later centuries, “‘ Whom the gods wish to destroy, they first 
drive mad.” The Hindu version is more elaborate: “He 
whom the gods have doomed to defeat is deprived of his 
senses and therefore he stoops to unworthy actions. When 
intellect grows clouded and disaster approaches, wrong, 
appearing like right, keeps persistent hold upon his heart.”* 
To be called “Dharma Yuddha” or “righteous war,” the 


1 Santi Parva, xcix. 11-13. 2 Ibid., ciii, 18, 19. 


8 The Hague Peace Conferences, by A, Pearce Higgins, LL.D., pp. 5, §, 
1909, 


4 Santi Parva, xcvi. 2, 5 Udyoga Parva, xxxiii. 
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contest had to be waged on humane lines as well as for a 
righteous cause. 

In certain particulars the Hindu’s sense of fair play far 
exceeded that which now prevails in warfare. How many of 
the Powers assembled at the Hague Conferences would have 
agreed that both parties to a struggle must be similarly 
equipped, otherwise the fight would be judged unfair? 
Bhishma’s rule of battle was, “mailed soldier against mailed 
soldier, cavalry against cavalry.”* Manu, the ancient Hindu 
lawgiver, maintained that battles were to be contested fairly. 
Other definite rules for the conduct of warfare are clear antici- 
pations of the principles set forth by the Geneva Conventions 
and the Hague Conferences. ‘“ Neither poisoned nor barbed 
arrows should be used,”* said Bhishma, over thirty centuries 
before Convention IV., Article 23 (a), of the Hague Confer- 
ences forbade belligerents “to employ poison or poisoned 
arms.” “ A feeble or wounded opponent should not be slain,” 
said Bhishma, “. . . or he whose weapon has been broken. 
... One should fight one adversary and leave him when he 
is disabled.* . . . A warrior whose armour has fallen off, or 
who begs for quarter, . . . or who has cast aside his weapon, 
may be taken prisoner, but never slain.”* Similarly, Conven- 
tion IV., Article 28 (c), of the Hague Conferences proclaims it 
unlawful “to kill or wound an enemy who, having laid down 
his arms, or having no longer means of defence, has 
surrendered at discretion,” and (d) “ to declare that no quarter 
will be given.” 

The ancient Hindus guarded against maltreatment of war 
prisoners by dividing them into two classes: the well-to-do, 
who were kept as hostages against unfair warfare on the part 
of their enemies ; and the ordinary prisoners, who were placed 
under the supervision of the authorities in charge of temples 
and shrines, which were always neutral. According to 
Bhishma, those prisoners whose wounds permanently disabled 


1 Santi Parva, xcv. 7, 8, 10. 2 Tbid:, 11. 
8 Thid., 12, 7. 4 Jbid., xevi. 3, 
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them from military service were to be sent home; others 
were to be taken to the victor’s camp, and their hurts attendaj 
to there." These regulations for the humane treatment of 
prisoners may be compared with Chapter I., Article 1, of the 
Geneva Convention of 1906: “Soldiers, and other persons 
officially attached to armies, shall be respected and taken 
care of when wounded or sick, by the belligerent in whos 
power they may be. . .”; and part of Article 2, Chapter I, 
of the same Convention: “ Belligerents . . . will be at li 

to agree: To restore to one another the wounded left on the 
field after a battle ; to repatriate any wounded and sick whom 
they do not wish to retain as prisoners. . . .” 

In Convention IV., Article 23 (g), the Hague Conferences 
prohibit the destruction or seizure of the enemy’s property, 
unless imperatively demanded by the necessities of war. The 
war lords of ancient India advised similar moderation, urging 
the victor to protect a conquered country from useless 
plunder.’ “Refrain from profitless deeds of hostility, and 
also from insolent speech,” * is counsel to which Bhishma gives 
approval. But when a people offered obstinate and determined 
resistance to the invader, the attacking Power was advised to 
adopt sterner tactics, “slaughtering the population, pulling 
up the roads, setting fire to and knocking down its houses,”! 
—in fact, the Prussian precept, but used by the Hindu with 
discrimination, in cases where mildness had been found 
insufficient. 

Western international law decrees that the person of an 
ambassador is inviolable. Similarly, in ancient India, to slay 
or imprison envoys was a heinous sin.’ Many others besides 
envoys were protected from military violence. It was for- 
bidden to slay one who was asleep, or weary, or whose armour 
and weapons had fallen off, a fugitive, one who was walking 
along a road unaware of danger, the insane, the mortally 
wounded, one who was greatly enfeebled by wounds, one 


1 Santi Parva, xev, 12. 2 [bid., xcix, 11. 8 [bid., ciii. 10. 
4 [bid., exl. 61. 5 Ibid., lxxxv. 26, 27, and Udyoga Parva, Ixxxvii. 
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who lingered trustfully, one who was absorbed in grief, 
foraging parties, camp-followers, servants, old men, children, 
and women.’ 

Many of the so-called up-to-date problems of these days 
of warfare were discussed, and some in a measure solved, by 
my coreligionists about fifteen centuries before the Christian 
era. Even the latest difficulty of the “war baby” received 
the attention of my distinguished countrymen in that dawn 
of time. To prevent the destruction of infant life and to save 
the children from being branded as bastards, the alliances that 
were responsible for “war babies” were raised to the status of 
marriage, though marriage of a very low order. Three classes 
of such alliances were recognised: (1) “the reciprocal con- 
nection of a youth and a maiden with mutual desire,” de- 
nominated a Gandharva marriage; (2) “when the lover 
secretly embraces the maiden, flushed with strong liquor, or 
disordered in her intellect,” called a Pisacha marriage; and 
(8) “the seizure of a maiden by force from her house, while 
she weeps and calls for assistance, after her kinsmen and 
friends have been slain in battle or wounded,” styled a 
Rakshasa marriage. The expense of the maintenance of the 
offspring of these alliances was borne by the Church, the army, 
and the civil ratepayers, the proportion contributed by each 
of these bodies being fixed according to certain rules. 

Conquered kingdoms paid war indemnities. There were 
rules regulating the confiscation of the property of the van- 
quished. Scholars and philosophers belonging to the conquer- 
ing party were given certain prizes taken from the conquered.® 
The conqueror’s attitude was to be a diplomatic blend of 
mildness and severity. ‘Before striking the blow, and while 
striking, speak gracious words; having struck, show pity 
towards the conquered.”* The people were to be protected 
from pillage, slaughter, and pain ;° but a conquered foe was 


1 Santi Parva, c, 27-29, and xeviii. 47. 
? Hindu Law and Usage, by John D. Mayne, seventh edition, p. 95. 
8 Santi Parva, xevi. 6. 4 Ibid., cii. 33, 34. 5 Ibid., xcvii. 8. 
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to be kept in submission, as a father masters and restrains his 
son, without anger and without destroying him.’ “Put no 
trust in a vanquished foe,”* was another Hindu maxim; and 
“‘when one’s enemies have been subdued, one should not 
repose in peace.”* ‘A king should bring over a hero to his 
side by showing appreciation of him; a coward, by making 
him afraid; an avaricious man, by bestowing wealth upon him; 
and with an equal he should wage war.”* The ancient 
Hindus were evidently convinced that, when two peoples of 
approximately equal power were contending for the same 
prize, no peace conferences could decide between them. It 
was the considered Hindu judgment that the world could not 
be ruled without force. “I do not perceive any creature in 
the world,” said Arjuna, “which maintains life without inflict- 
ing any injury upon others. One creature lives upon another, 
the stronger upon the more feeble. The mungoose eats the 
mouse, the cat eats the mungoose, the dog kills the cat, the 
dog is eaten by the spotted leopard. Lo, all things are 
swallowed up by the Destroyer at his coming! This mobile 
and immobile universe is food for all that lives. Such is the 
decree of the gods.” ® 

To the ancient Hindus righteous battle was a virtue, and 
the high merit, glory, and respect earned by the warrior who 
met with death in such a combat made him envied by his 
fellows. ‘“ All the Kshatriyas,O King,” said Krishna, “who 
have fallen in this mighty conflict . . . were heroes and 
ornaments of battle. They were slain while charging with 
faces towards their foes. None fell wounded in the back or 
flying from the enemy. All of them... have attained to 
heaven. Thou shouldst not mourn for them.”*® “ Life laid 
down in battle,” it is written, “is for heroes the blessed gate 
to heaven.”’ But “the gods themselves with Indra at their 


1 Santi Parva, cii, 32. 2 Ibid., ciii, 30, 
8 Ibid., 12. 4 Ibid., cxl. 63. 
5 Ibid,, xv. 20-23. 6 Jbid., xxix, 9, 10, 11. 


7 Ibid., xcix. 6, 
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head send misfortunes upon them who desert their comrades 
and return with limbs unwounded from the fray.”* 

Convention IV., Article 24, of the Hague Conferences 
declares that ruses of war are allowable, Similarly, the 
ancient Hindus admitted that warfare cannot always be waged 
in a thoroughly straightforward manner. “Both kinds of 
wisdom, straight and crooked, should be at the king’s com- 
mand,” declared Bhishma; “yet though he be conversant 
with it, he should not employ the crooked wisdom as aggressor. 
He may use it to oppose the dangers that come upon him.”” 
As illustration the Hindu warrior-statesman gave the case of 
an enemy trying to produce disaffection among the ministers, 
army, allies, or people of his rival, and argued that for a king 
to employ similar ruses in self-defence is lawful and right. 
According to the Hindu war philosophers, there was fair and 
unfair fighting. Straightforward means were to be met 
straightforwardly, but ruses might be met by ruses.’ 

The ancient Hindu idea of the philosophy and ethics of 
war is the more striking because their forces were no irregular, 
plundering, guerilla bands, but were large and disciplined 
armies, consisting of four main divisions: (1) regulars, (2) 
allies, (3) mercenaries, and (4) irregulars, each made up of 
eight parts—cars, elephants, horses, officers, infantry, camp- 
followers, spies, and ensigns.‘ There were volunteers among 
the ancient Hindu armies, and it should be noted that according 
to the Hindu idea of chivalry a volunteer is a man who refuses 
all rewards, even decorations, for he is risking his life only for 
the sake of his country. Subsidies were paid to certain 
peoples in return for military service, if required. The army 
had rules for various formations of troops, systems of signalling, 
armour, weapons, various badges, generous rewards for valour, 
medical corps with equipment in attendance at the camps, 
and envoys whose mission it was to treat with the foe. As is 
clearly recorded in the account of Salwa’s investment of the 


1 Santi Parva, xcvii. 20. 2 Ibid., c. 5. 
8 Tbid., xev. 9. 4 Sabha Parva, v. 
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city of Dwarka, total prohibition of drink was rigorously 
enforced during the siege. To some extent the ancient Hindy 
military system resembled Western conscription ; but whereas 
in the West a conscript nation means practically a whole 
nation liable to military service, the ancient Hindus divided 
the nation into four classes, only one of which, the Kshatriya, 
was the warrior class, every member of which had to train 
and be ready to fight for his country. So in his plans 
for army organisation Bhishma anticipated by over thirty 
centuries the scheme of Stein and Scharnhorst, and from the 
class Kshatriya was formed what in Germany is styled the 
Landwehr and Landsturm. 

The honour of the invention of gunpowder is generally 
ascribed in the West to two European monks, the English- 
man, Roger Bacon, in the thirteenth century a.p., and 
Berthold Schwartz, of Freiburg, in the fourteenth century, 
But guns and gunpowder had been known to the ancient 
Hindus about thirty centuries before that date. The 
Mahabharata mentions instruments of war which several 
European critics have no doubt were cannon and guns. 
“ Tutagudas equipped with wheels, and worked by means of 
air expansion, emitting a loud noise like the roar of mighty 
piled-up clouds”’ are mentioned, and “engines for hurling 
balls and bullets”® are described as in use at the siege of 
Dwarka. At this same siege mines were also employed, for 
it is recorded that holes and pits were dug for fully two 
miles around the city, and secretly filled with combustible 
materials, as a means of defence against the enemy. The 
famous German scholar Gustav Oppert considers it proved 
that the oldest documents mentioning and describing gun- 
powder are found in India and written in Sanskrit. He 
accepts as genuine ancient Sanskrit compositions the Suk- 
raniti and Nitiprakasika, two Hindu treatises on warfare 
which mention guns and gunpowder, and he places these 
works as contemporary with, if not anterior to, Manu’s 


1 Vana Parva, xiii, 2 Ibid., xv. 
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Dharmasastra. The musket (nalika), as described in his 
translation from the Sukraniti, has “a straight body, is thin- 
limbed, and hollow in the middle. It pierces the vital parts, 
is dark. . . . When it is to be used, it is taken up, ignited, 
and pierces the mark.”* The Sukraniti also distinguishes 
between small and large weapons, those carried by soldiers, 
and those borne on cars, the latter being evidently cannon.’ 
It gives detailed instructions for cleaning and loading a gun, 
and for preparing gunpowder (agnichurna, literally “fire- 
powder”), enumerating the ingredients for the latter, “out 
of which experts make gunpowder in many ways.” 

Thus the ancient inhabitants of India had peace precepts, 
rules of warfare, and armies organised on similar principles to 
those in vogue to-day; they had men to guide them like Sarpi, 
Grotius, Thomasius, Turgot, Stein, Cavour, Bismarck, and 
Balfour. Now, with the Mahabharata still as my authority, 
I propose to point out certain special theories of ancient 
Hindu strategists in which they anticipated famous Western 
military authorities like Clausewitz, whose work, Vom 
Kriege, is considered the foundation of the modern strategy 
of war, theories similar to those which were studied by 
Bismarck and put into successful practice by Moltke. 

Clausewitz maintains that war is a part of policy, a course 
to be adopted when every possible preparation has been made 
for it, and when it is considered expedient. Power and 
expediency were always impressed upon the ancient Hindus 
as two necessary conditions for action. ‘“ Having carefully 
considered his own ability, the character of the act, and the 
result of success, the wise man should either act or refrain 
from acting. . . . What will befall me if I do this, and what 
if I leave it undone: after due regard to these points, one 
should decide upon either action or inaction.”* Again: 


1 On the Weapons, Army Organisation, and Political Maxims of the Ancient 
Hindus, by Gustav Oppert, p. 14 (Triibner, London, 1880). 

* Ibid., pp. 105, 106. 8 Jbid., pp. 106, 108. 

* Udyoga Parva, xxxiii. 
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“Take not from the enemy,” said Bhishma, “that which he 
will be able to get back again. Dig not unless by digging 
you can reach the root of that for which you dig.”* Ancient 
India, like Clausewitz, insisted on the necessity of thorough 
military preparation. ‘When a king has a mighty army,’ 
said Bhishma, “ . . . when he considers he is on, the whol 
superior in many points to his enemy, then he should openly 
and unhesitatingly attack the foe.”* But Vyasa expressly 
warns against trusting overmuch to numerical superiority, 
stating that a few brave men can overthrow many foes, and 
that victory depends on chance,’ while Bhishma asserts that 
he has never known a battle in which one of the belligerents 
could say beforehand that his side was sure to prevail.‘ 

All possible preparation having been made, Clausewitz 
advises a vehement and speedy attack at the decisive point 
Unexpected and superior preparation for war, and unexpected 
attack, are in his opinion highly important principles of 
strategy. What are these but Bhishma’s ideas enunciated 
over thirty centuries before ?—‘ The gathering together of 
troops for achieving victory . .. should be concealed.” 
“He who wishes to destroy an enemy should not put that 
enemy on his guard.”® “A king who is sure of his ow 
strength should, in command of a large force, confidently and 
bravely give the order to advance, without making known 
his destination, against one who has no friends or allies, or 
who is already at war with another, or who is weaker than 
he.”’ The law of expediency was the essence of Hindu 
policy. “When the time comes, make peace with a foe; 
when the time comes, wage war against a friend.”* “By 
nature no one is the enemy of another,” said the Hindu 
“He only is one’s enemy who covets the same prize.” 
Hindu strategists believed in decisive action. ‘A king 


1 Santi Parva, cxl. 69. 2 Ibid., ciii. 37, 38. 
3 Bhishma Parva, iii. 83, 85. 4 Virata Parva, lii. 

5 Santi Parva, lviii. 19, 20. 6 Tbid., ciii. 8. 

7 T[bid., \xix. 19, 20. 8 Tbid., exxxviii. 200. 


9 Sabha Parva, lv. 
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should wait long and then destroy his enemy. . . . When 
the occasion comes, he should attack him without missing 
the opportunity.” ; 

In theory, therefore, the ancient Hindus disapproved of 
war on grounds both of humanity and of policy. Yet, as the 
Mahabharata shows, in spite of elaborate arguments in favour 
of peace, when the time was ripe they chose in preference 
“the path of the spear.” As the outbreak of the present 
great struggle against Germany rudely interrupted prepara- 
tions for fresh Peace Conferences, so the terrible battle of 
Kurukshetra, one of the bloodiest combats on record, fought 
about 1500 B.c. on the plains near modern Delhi, was the 
Hindu’s answer to discussions by Bhishma and other war 
experts on the blessings and expediency of peace. 

Through the ages history repeats itself. The Church in 
Europe has striven to maintain peace, yet blood has been 
shed like water in spite of her endeavours. Great pontiffs, 
like the early Gregories, Leos, and Innocents, have preached 
the gospel of peace, and played their part as mediators 
between hostile nations. The Reformation proved ineffective 
to promote the cause of peace, while with the progress of the 
Renaissance, with Machiavelli's Prince for text-book, war 
increased in vileness.* Then in the seventeenth century 
came Grotius, founder of Western international law. Bynkers- 
hoek, inspired by Grotius, Vittoria, Soto, Ayala, Gentilis, 
Suarez, and others were earnest workers who strove to further 
the development of humane policy in international law. 
Various conferences on war, held during the nineteenth 
century, were followed by the Hague Conferences. And with 
what result? The nations talked of peace, but they made 
themselves ready for battle. 

After the experience of thirty-five centuries, can we think 
that, unless man suddenly changes his nature, the idea of a 
universal league for righteous peace has any prospect of 


1 Santi Parva, ciii. 18, 19. 
2 Seven Great Statesmen, by Andrew D. White, p. 86. 
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success? Have any of the nations shown an inclination to 
allow an umpire to settle serious international disputes? Take 
a comparatively recent instance. If ever there was a case for 
arbitration, surely it was the cause at issue between Turkey 
and the Balkan States in 1912. It might have been difficult 
to find an arbitrator of suitable status to prevent the present 
struggle between the great Powers of Europe, but surely 
giants like England, Germany, France, and Russia might 
have been accepted as judges by Montenegro, Bulgaria, and 
Servia! Perhaps the giants did not wish to arbitrate ; perhaps 
the Balkan peoples wanted war. However that may be, in 
the mind of the thinking man such results leave the gravest 
doubt whether peace talk and conferences will ever succeed in 
ousting brute force from its present position of final arbiter, 
Human action appears practically in sympathy with Moltke'’s 
dictum: “ Perpetual peace is a dream, and it is not even a 
beautiful dream. War is an element in the order of the world 
ordained by God. . . . Without war the world would stagnate 
and lose itself in materialism.” Force guided by expediency 
still seems to rule mankind, and when the Law of Nature 
asserts itself, the Law of Nations becomes a dead letter. 


S. M. MITRA. 


Tue Roya Asiatic Society, 
Lonpon, 
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WAR AND HOW TO MEET IT: 
THE VIEWS OF SOME GREAT BRITISH 
THINKERS. 


CoLonEL A. KEENE. 


Tue world-wide war now raging, which threatens to rend our 
boasted civilisation in pieces, has compelled attention to the 
doctrines of Bernhardi. That writer contends that, “ wherever 
we look in Nature, we find that War is a fundamental law 
of development.” In the struggle between State and State, 
he says, there is no right except might, no justice except the 
arbitrament of war. 

“War,” he declares, “gives a biologically just decision, 
since its decisions rest on the very nature of things.” 

The truth of these statements has been denied by Professor 
Chalmers Mitchell, who urges that, “even if the struggle for 
existence were a scientific law, it does not necessarily apply 
to human affairs,” and “that the struggle for existence as 
propounded by Charles Darwin, and as it can be followed in 
Nature, has no resemblance with human warfare.” 

But whether Bernhardi is right or wrong, no one who has 
made even a superficial study of history can deny that war is 
a most persistent phenomenon in human affairs. The earliest 
historical records we possess depict the battles between the 
cultivators of the valley of the Nile and the pastoral tribes 
who strove to drive them from their richly cultivated fields. 
Five hundred years before the birth of Christ, two famous 
Chinese generals wrote of war and laid down its principles in 
a style which proves that abundant materials already existed 


for the study of the art of fighting. 
765 
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Just about the time that Generals Sun and Wu wer 
writing, the founder of the Buddhist religion is represented a 
trying to think out the problem of the workings of Nature. 
In that beautiful poem, The Light of Asia, the young 
Prince who was to become the great Buddha is take, 
out by his father to see the fields of Oudh, the garden of 
India, in the glowing springtime : 


“So they rode 

Into a land of wells and gardens : 

Among the palms 
The tinkling of the rippling water rang ; 

In the mango sprays 
The sunbirds flashed ; alone at his green forge 
Toiled the loud copper-smith ; bee-eaters hawked 
Chasing the purple butterflies; beneath 
The pied fish-tiger hung above the pool, 
The egrets stalked among the buffaloes, 
The kites sailed circles in the golden air ; 
About the painted temple peacocks flew, 
The blue doves cooed from every well, far oft 
The village drums beat for some marriage feast ; 
All things spoke peace and plenty, and the Prince 
Saw and rejoiced. But, looking deep, he saw 
The thorns which grow upon this rose of life ; 
How the swart peasant sweated for his wage, 
Toiling for leave to live; and how he urged 
The great-eyed oxen through the flaming hours, 
Goading their velvet flanks; then marked he, too, 
How lizard fed on ant, and snake on him, 
And kite on both; and how the fish-hawk robbed 
The fish-tiger of that which it had seized ; 
The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did chase 
The jewelled butterflies ; till everywhere 
Each slew a slayer and in turn was slain, 
Life living upon death. So the fair show 
Veiled one vast, savage, grim conspiracy 
Of mutual murder from the worm to man, 
Who himself kills his fellow. . . .” 


It was after he had seen and studied these sights that the 
young Siddartha 


“ first began 
To meditate this deep disease of life, 
What its far source, and whence its remedy.” 
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More than two thousand years had passed over the un- 
changing East when the British troops marched through this 
«land of wells and gardens,” and traversed the fair province 
of Oudh, in the spring of the year 1858. They came from 
Cawnpore, where our women and children had been cruelly 
murdered, and were pressing on towards Lucknow, where a 
similar fate awaited the garrison and the women and children, 
unless by sheer hard fighting the soldiers could come to 
their relief. 

Certain phenomena are with us, and, as far as we can 
ascertain, have been repeated through endless ages ; we cannot 
fathom the mystery of creation, but we can and do see that, 
for some inscrutable reason, the Creator of the Universe has 
ordained that life should be a constant struggle, a ceaseless 
round of competition, that the human race, as well as all 
living things upon the earth, is doomed to “toil for leave 
to live.” 

Then again, how does the Muse of history explain the rise 
of armaments, the creation of armies and navies, all based on 
inexorable laws of obligation and self-sacrifice, of personal 
service on behalf of the State? He who runs may read these 
lessons. Prussia, struck to the ground at Jena, discarded the 
system of a limited conscription, under which the task of 
defending the State was imposed almost exclusively upon 
those who had nothing to defend, and adopted the system of 
“universal military training,” under which the burden of 
defence was distributed over the shoulders of all classes in the 
nation. Strengthened and supported by this great reform, 
Prussia threw off the French yoke, and, wisely retaining her 
just and well-tried military system, continued to grow in 
strength and prosperity, until, by three wars, fought within 
the space of seven years, she had united all the German States 
and placed herself at their head. 

France and Austria, smarting from their respective defeats, 
hastened to adopt the universal system of their conqueror. 
Italy, again, having freed herself from the Austrian yoke and 
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united all her States into one kingdom, imposed on_ herself 
the same system, for by it alone could she hope to retain the 
national independence which she had won at the point of 
the sword. 

So, if space permitted, could one quote from the history 
of nearly every country in Europe; but enough has been said 
to show that “nations in arms” exist for the prime purpose 
of enabling communities which support them to keep that 
which they prize above all things—their independence and 
their nationality ; to enable each one of them to develop along 
its own lines, to preserve its own religion, laws, and methods 
of life, to keep its territory from invasion by a foe. 

And this movement is not confined to Europe. The Latin 
republics in South America, freeing themselves from the 
yoke of Spain, and, later on, resolving not to fight among 
themselves, have yet adopted the principle of universal 
military service. 

In Asia, Japan, finding herself forced to emerge from 
isolation and take her place in the world, adopts universal 
naval and military training, fights two great wars, and shows 
that in the course of one generation she has mastered the art 
of naval as well as military warfare. 

In Australasia, the democratic young British communities 
of Australia and New Zealand have adopted the same system, 
prompted thereto by a determination to preserve the institu- 
tions which they have built up, the sanctity of the territory 
which they hold, and the purity of the race to which they are 
so proud to belong. 

If we turn to the moral aspect of the upkeep of armaments, 
we see that, just as it is incumbent on a community to 
maintain a police force to keep the peace among its own 
subjects, so it is part of their duty, as citizens of the world, 
to keep up armaments which shall deter other communities 
from disturbing the peace. It is this duty of the citizen which 
it is desired to emphasise in this article. It is a duty which 
the British citizen, in many ways a most exemplary citizen, 
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has seemed for many centuries most anxious to evade. The 
chief reasons for this evasion appear to be the growth of 
industry and the love of games. Adam Smith, in his chapter 
on the “ Expenses of Defence,” shows how difficult it is for 
the citizens of an industrial community to spare the time for 
attending to their martial duties. And when, as is the case 
in the British Isles, the men of the industrial community seem 
determined to spend what little leisure they have in playing 
games, or in looking on at others doing so, then we see how 
difficult it is to get them to undertake any military training. 

But the great leaders of English thought have never failed 
to impress upon us our duties in this matter. They have never 
failed to face the fact of war; they have never tried to argue 
it out of their sight. No, they have always faced the fact 
that wars may be thrust upon us, and, having once admitted 
this fact, they have shown clearly that it is the duty of the 
State to see that all its citizens are so educated that they may 
be able to take their share in the defence of the common weal. 

When Sir Thomas More worked out, in his Utopia, his 
conception of an ideal community, he wrote of the Utopians 
that “they detest war as a very brutal thing; and which, to 
the reproach of human nature, is more practised by men than 
by any sort of beasts. They, in opposition to the sentiment 
of almost all other nations, think that there is nothing more 
inglorious than that glory which is gained by war. And 
therefore, though they accustom themselves daily to military 
exercises and the discipline of war, in which not only their 
men but their women likewise are trained up, that in cases of 
necessity they may not be quite useless; yet they do not 
rashly engage in war, unless it be either to defend themselves, 
or their friends, from any unjust aggressors; or out of good 
nature or in compassion against an oppressed nation in shaking 
off the yoke of tyranny.” 

We see this gentle philosopher not afraid to face the stern 
fact that war may be forced upon a people, however much 
they may detest fighting. Incidentally, it is, at the present 
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moment, very pleasing to read this peculiarly “ English ” view 
of the reasons which justify war. Had More’s advice been 
followed, had our young men been accustomed “ daily to 
military exercises and the discipline of war,” we should have 
been ready to “defend ourselves and our friends from unjust 
oppression,” and Louvain, the beautiful and ancient home 
of learning, where More’s Utopia was printed just four 
hundred years ago, might still be standing intact. 

Although More’s satirical attack on the statecraft of his 
day could not be printed in England, yet it is interesting to 
note that, not many years after its publication, Henry VIII. 
restored by stern edicts the ancient laws of England regarding 
the universal training of its manhood in the use of the bow. 
This training was put into active operation during the years 
in which the country was preparing to meet the threatened 
invasion which was to be convoyed to these shores by the 
Spanish Armada, but after this danger was removed the train- 
ing fell into decay. The neglect of training in shooting, due 
partly to the absence of any threatened danger, was un- 
doubtedly due also to the introduction of firearms about this 
time. For not only were muskets and bullets much dearer 
than the old bows and arrows, but there were very few 
factories for the manufacture of firearms.’ 

But whatever the reasons may have been for the neglect 
of martial training, the fact remains that it was neglected, 
until the outbreak of the great Civil War compelled a large 
proportion of our citizens to fight for their liberties. 

Parliament did not hesitate to take men by force in order 
to make up the numbers of Cromwell’s “ New Model” army; 
and Milton, when pressed by his friend, Master Samuel 
Hartlib, to write on the reforming of education, shows himself 
an ardent supporter of military training as an essential part 


1 The “nut” of Shakespeare’s day seized on the introduction of firearms 
as an excuse for not soldiering : 


* And but for those vile guns 
He would himself have been a soldier.” 
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of asound education. “A complete and generous Education ” 
he defines as “ that which fits a man to perform justly, skil- 
fully and magnanimously all the offices both private and 
ublick of Peace and War.” Milton fixes the educational 
period of life between the ages of twelve and twenty, and 
recommends that convenient buildings should be selected in 
every city throughout the land, the buildings to be “big 
enough to lodge a hundred and fifty persons. ... This 
number, less or more, thus collected, to the convenience of a 
foot Company, or interchangeably two troops of Cavalry, 
should divide their daies work into three parts, as it lies 
orderly. Their Studies, their Exercise, and their Diet.” 
With the studies, which were indeed to be extensive and 
peculiar, we are not here concerned, and so will pass on at 
once to “their Exercise.” 

Milton remarks that the citizens of Sparta trained up their 
youth most for war, whereas the other States of Greece, in 
their academies and Lyceum, devoted nearly all their atten- 
tion to learning. But his own academy, “ this institution of 
learning,” he says, “which I here delineate, shall be equally 
good both for Peace and War.” He recommends an interval 
of one and a half to two hours, just before the mid-day meal, 
for the exercises. ‘“’The Exercise which I commend first, is 
the exact use of their Weapon, to guard and to strike safely 
with edge, or point; this will keep them healthy, nimble, 
strong, and well in breath, is also the likeliest means to make 
them grow large and tall, and to inspire them with a gallant 
and fearless courage, which being temper’d with seasonable 
Lectures and Precepts to them of true Fortitude and Patience, 
will turn into a native and heroick valour, and make them hate 
the cowardice of doing wrong.” 

This “sword exercise,” followed by practice in wrestling, 
was considered enough “‘to prove and heat their single strength,” 
and the “interim of unsweating themselves and convenient 
rest before meat” was to be filled up with listening to good 
music. 
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The sword-play and wrestling were, however, only a pre. 
liminary ; they sufficed for individual training, but Milton had 
seen enough of war to know that more than that was needed, 
After the mid-day meal, there was to be another short rest 
before the young men returned to study “in good tune and 
satisfaction. Where having followed it close under vigilant 
eyes till about two hours before supper, they are by a sudden 
alarum or watchword, to be called out to their military motions, 
under skie or covert, according to the season, as was the Roman 
wont ; first on foot, then as their age permits, on Horseback, 
to all the art of Cavalry ; That having in sport, but with much 
exactness, and daily muster, served out the rudiments of their 
Soldiership, Marching, Encamping, Fortifying, Besieging and 
Battering, with all the helps of ancient and modern strata- 
gems, Tacticks and warlike maxims, they may as it were out 
of a long War come forth renowned and perfect Commanders 
in the service of their Country.” 

Milton indeed admits that his ideal of education is a high 
one ; as he puts it: “ This is not a Bow for every man to shoot 
in that counts himself a Teacher,” but he thinks that “it may 
prove much more easie in the assay, than it now seems at 
distance.” If his spirit is allowed to revisit his old college at 
Cambridge, we may be sure that it has watched with intense 
interest the introduction into that University of the Officers’ 
Training Corps. 

Ere Milton died, another great English writer, Jonathan 
Swift, was born in Dublin. In character and temperament he 
differed widely from More and Milton ; like More, he set him- 
self to satirise the social and political life of his time, and 
endeavoured, in his description of Brobdingnag, to hint at 
better methods. Swift had seen the desperate methods which 
this country had employed, during the long years of Marl- 
borough’s wars, for the purpose of filling the ranks of our 
regular army. He had seen broken debtors, tramps, vagrants, 
criminals forced into the ranks, and this, no doubt, led him to 
refer so contemptuously in Gulliver's Travels to a “ mercenary 
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standing army,” and to make the King of Brobdingnag ask 
« whether a private man’s house might not be better defended 
by himself, his children, and family, than by half a dozen 
rascals, picked up at a venture in the streets for small wages.” 

But if the fiery Dean went too far in his tirades against 
standing armies, he does not hint at the possibility of doing 
without soldiers. Even in Brobdingnag, “to which there was 
no access from any other country,” the people had been 
“troubled with the same disease to which the whole race of 
mankind is subject; the nobility often contending for power, 
the people for liberty, and the King for absolute dominion.” 
The State therefore kept up an army—“if that,” says Swift, 
“can be called an army which is made up of tradesmen of the 
several cities, and farmers in the country, whose commanders 
are only the nobility or gentry, without pay or reward.” 

Adam Smith was born just about the time that Swift 
wrote as above, condemning utterly the system of standing 
armies, and praising the militia system. The Wealth of 
Nations was published soon after the Seven Years’ War had 
ended, and Adam Smith must have seen much the same 
methods as Swift had witnessed for keeping full the ranks of 
our regular army ; he had seen also the introduction of the 
Militia Ballot Act. This keen and anxious inquirer into the 
best methods of political economy goes carefully into the 
comparative merits of the two systems; he recognises the 
military value of the training and discipline which the soldiers 
of standing armies undergo, and sees clearly how difficult it is 
for the citizens of an organised commercial community to 
spare the time for learning the art of war. That art, he tells 
us, “is certainly the noblest of all the arts,” and one which, 
“in the progress of improvement, necessarily becomes one of 
the most complicated.” 

But while Adam Smith does not dogmatise in favour of 
any particular military system, he has no hesitation, when 
dealing with education, in commending the development and 
maintenance of a martial spirit among the people. “The 
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ancient institutions of Greece and Rome,” he says, “seem to 
have been much more effectual, for maintaining the martial 
spirit of the great body of people, than the establishment of 
what are called the militias of modern times. . . . By means 
of them the whole body of the people was instructed in the 
use of arms, whereas it is but a very small part of them who 
can ever be so instructed by the regulations of any modem 
militia, except, perhaps, that of Switzerland. But a coward, 
a man incapable of either defending or of revenging himself, 
evidently wants one of the most essential parts of the 
character of a man. He is as much mutilated and deformed 
in his mind as another is in his body who is either deprived 
of some of its most essential members or has lost the use 
of them.” 

Finally, he sums up: “Even though the martial spirit of 
the people were of no use towards the defence of the society, 
yet, to prevent that sort of mental mutilation, deformity, and 
wretchedness, which cowardice necessarily involves in it, from 
spreading themselves through the great body of the people 
would still deserve the most serious attention of Government.” 

Three years after the death of Adam Smith, the great 
French wars began, which lasted until Wellington, ably 
seconded by Blucher, overthrew Napoleon in the bloody 
battles of the Waterloo campaign. During these wars men 
had to act rather than to write, and in the year 1808 Castle- 
reagh, by the introduction of the Local Militia Act, made 
military training for home defence compulsory and universal. 

After Waterloo, the British people seem to have deter- 
mined to forget all about war, and they set to work to destroy 
the splendid army and navy which had enabled them to 
quench the mighty conflagration caused by the ambition of 
Napoleon.’ Public opinion was, indeed, a little stirred by the 
shortcomings of our military system as revealed by the wars of 
the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny; but it was not until 


1 “ Thus the war terminated, and with it all remembrance of the veterans 
services.” —Closing sentence of Napier’s Peninsular War. 
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Prussia had struck France to the ground in 1870-71 that any 
effort was made at army reform. 

With details of these reforms we are not here concerned, 
but the events of the Franco-German War set many 
minds at work, and in January 1871 we find John Stuart 
Mill writing as follows to a friend: “Our turn must 
come. Therefore our people ought to arm at once, taking 
the responsibility off the Government, which is right to be 
prudent and silent. . . . I do not think it safe to trust 
entirely to voluntary enlistment for the large defensive force 
which this and every other country now requires. The per- 
fection of a military system seems to me to be... to train 
the whole of the able-bodied population to military service.” 

And in the following month he wrote to another friend: 
“Many thoughtful people are now coming round to the Swiss 
system .. . but the majority of army reformers are still far 
behind. They are prejudiced against making military service 
within the country compulsory on the whole male population, 
chiefly because, for want of knowledge of facts, they have a 
most exaggerated idea of the time which would have to be 
sacrificed from the ordinary pursuits of life.” 

More, Milton, Swift, Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill— 
here is a galaxy of great names to quote in support of any 
thesis! But the list is by no means yet exhausted. In these 
stirring days, when the royal parks of England are crowded 
with bright young lads, eager to learn “the noblest of all 
arts,” when the voice of the drill-sergeant is heard throughout 
the land, it is refreshing to note that Carlyle, that hater of shams 
and humbug, has laid it down for our guidance that the drill- 
sergeant is the one man left of our times who is not a sham. 

Mill, as we have seen, was under the influence of the 
events of the Franco-German War when he advocated 
universal military training. But Thomas Carlyle had thought 
it all out for himself several years earlier, though he, too, may 
have been, consciously or unconsciously, influenced by the 
facts of 1864 and 1866. This is what Carlyle wrote in August 
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1867, in Shooting Niagara—and After: “1 always fancy that 
there might much be done in the way of military drill withal, 
Beyond all other schooling, and as supplement or even a; 
succedaneum for all other, one often wishes the entire popula. 
tion could be thoroughly drilled with co-operative movement, 
into individual behaviour, correct, precise, and all at once 
habitual and orderly as mathematics, in all or in very many 
points, and ultimately in the point of actual military service, 
should such be required of it ! 

“That of commanding and obeying, were there nothing 
more, is it not the basis of all human culture; ought not all 
to have it, and how many ever do? I often say, the one 
official person—royal, sacerdotal, scholastic, governmental— 
of our times who is still thoroughly a truth and a reality, and 
not in great part a hypothesis and worn-out humbug, propos- 
ing and attempting a duty which he fails to do, is the drill- 
sergeant who is master of his work and who will perform it. 
By drill-sergeant understand not the man in three stripes 
alone ; understand him as meaning all such men up to the 
Turenne, to the Frederick of Prussia; he does his function, he 
is genuine, and from the highest to the lowest no one else 
does. ... 

“‘ What is to hinder the acknowledged King in all corners 
of his Territory to introduce wisely a universal system of drill, 
not military only, but human in all kinds, so that no child or 
man born in his territory might miss the benefit of it, which 
would be immense to man, woman and child? I would begin 
with it, in mild, soft forms, so soon almost as my children 
were able to stand on their legs... . 

“ Assuredly I would not neglect the fighting purpose; 
no, from sixteen to sixty not a son of mine but should know 
the soldier’s functions too, and be able to defend his native 
soil and self, in best perfection when need came. But | 
should not begin with this; I should carefully end with this, 
after careful travel in innumerable fruitful fields by the way 
leading to this.” 
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The evidence in favour of universal military training for 
the youth of this country is complete. The greatest writers, 
the leaders of English thought during the last four centuries, 
have pronounced energetically and emphatically in its favour. 
More, gentle, witty, and accomplished ; the glorious Milton ; 
the bitter Dean Swift; the sagacious Adam Smith; Gibbon, 
the critical historian; the philosophic John Stuart Mill; 
Carlyle, the rugged critic of shams and searcher after realities, 
—are all agreed upon this one point, namely, that war is an 
evil that must be faced, that strife is a prominent factor in 
the life of this imperfect world, and that all the citizens of 
all countries must be trained to take their share in the defence 
of the commonwealth. Most of them, indeed, go further, 
and point out that military training, the preparation which is 
necessary to enable a nation to face war, far from being an 
evil, is an essential part of all good education. 

But, as we pursue this subject, we discover that it is not 
only the theorists, the constructors of ideal commonwealths 
on paper, who accept military training as a necessary part of 
the education of the citizen. This century is witnessing the 
growth of several new commonwealths within the British 
Empire. Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, 
“heirs of all the ages,” of the struggle for freedom on British 
lines of thought, are busy at the moment constructing for 
themselves ideal homes for men and women of British stock. 

How do we find them acting? In Australia we find the 
young citizen subjected, from the age of twelve to that of 
twenty-six, to various forms of drill and military training. 
They begin, as Carlyle recommended, in “ mild, soft forms.” 
From twelve to fourteen the body and mind of the Australian 
boy are developed by physical exercises and by lessons in 
patriotism, so that as he grows up into a citizen he may be 
fitted, morally, mentally, and physically, for a course of 
military training. 

From fourteen to eighteen the physical exercises are 


continued, in combination with marching, discipline, musketry, 
Vou. X111.—No. 4. 51 
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and signalling, company training, and elementary battalion 
drill. At the end of this course the young Australian js 
ready to enter a unit of some branch—horse, foot, or artillery 
—of the citizen forces, and in these his training is continued 
during short periods in each year, until he reaches the age 
of twenty-five. 

New Zealand has a system very closely resembling that of 
Australia, special attention being paid in both these dominions 
to the training during the school years between twelve and 
eighteen. 

In South Africa we find cadet training much encouraged, 
and, though military training is not universal, it is so far com. 
pulsory that, if any district fails to furnish its quota of men 
for soldiering, the Union Government is prepared to compe 
that district to complete its numbers by a compulsory ballot, 
It need hardly be said that it has not been necessary to apply 
such compulsion. 

In Canada great encouragement is given by the State 
towards military training in schools, but such training is not 
yet universal, nor is there any form of compulsory training for 
adults; but enough has been said to show that the general 
trend of thought in the Dominions of Britain overseas is to 
distribute the burden of defending the State, and to lay it 
equally on the shoulders of all the citizens. In short, these 
young communities are not afraid to face the fact of war, and 
when once that is admitted, the logical consequence, that of 
preparation against war, is also faced by the sane, just, and 
equal system of universal liability to military training. 

The more closely we examine this problem of strife and 
the citizen’s duty in connection therewith, the more clearly 
do we see that military preparations for the defence of the 
State end logically in some form of universal military training 
which distributes the burden of that defence over the shoulders 
of all the able-bodied males of the community. Endless are 
the twists and turnings by which the citizens, especially of 
rich and prosperous communities, have sought to evade this 
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duty. The Carthaginians maintained a great and costly navy, 
and hired mercenaries for their armies, only to go down 
before the citizen militia of Rome, hardened into veteran 
soldiers by the fighting of many long years. The Chinese, 
centuries earlier, had tried to shut out war by the Great Wall, 
which was to defend their northern borders, while the deserts 
guarded them on the west, the Himalayas on the south, and 
the ocean on the east. But enemies crossed the sea,’ and 
once again, in the last few weeks, have the Chinese been 
forced to accept the terms imposed on them by a nation better 
armed than themselves. 

The Romans built a wall across the north of England, but 
the Picts broke through it when the legions were withdrawn. 
They placed their legions in fortified camps along the lines of 
those great rivers, the Danube and the Rhine, but the 
barbarian hordes, national militias trained by incessant fighting, 
overwhelmed them in the end. 

The Japanese hoped to cut themselves off from the world, 
and for centuries forbade their citizens from quitting the 
Japanese islands in boats; but English and American ships of 
war found them out and bombarded their sea-coast towns. 
Then, when they saw that they could not hide in seclusion, 
but must take their share in the strife and struggle of this 
world, the Japanese faced the fact, and in the lifetime of one 
short generation trained the manhood of their nation in the 
art of military and naval war. 

The Dutch have relied, to a great extent, upon arrange- 
ments for flooding the country, but this drastic and costly 
expedient is little better than the evil which it is intended to 
avert. Now, with the fate of Belgium before their eyes, the 
Dutch are preparing to enforce a compulsory and universal 
system of military training. 


1 “ Nequicquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiz 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada.” —Hor., Odes, i. 3. 
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This leads us to the question, “ What ought we to do now? 
Has the time come for the introduction of that ‘short, sharp 
Act for slackers’ of which Lord Haldane spoke but a few 
years ago?” 

The decision of this great question rests with the National 
Government which has just been formed for the sole purpose 
of the vigorous prosecution of the war. Those who believe in 
the justice and necessity of universal military training must 
bide their time, and while they stand fast to their principles 
and keep their flag unfurled, they must wait in disciplined 
patience for the orders of their leaders. 

But let us all realise that, even when this colossal war is 
finished, strife will not be banished from the world, nor will it 
cease to be the first duty of the citizen to be prepared to take 
his part in the defence of the State. Let us never forget the 
words of Milton, that “a complete and generous Education 
is that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and 
magnanimously all the offices both private and publick of 
Peace and War.” 

A. KEENE. 


Lonpon. 
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THE WAR AND THE THEORY OF 
THE STATE. 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT, 


Fellow, Lecturer, and Tutor in Modern History and Political Science 
at Worcester College, Oxford. , 


Tue function of Tragedy has been defined as “ the purification 
of the emotions by compassion and by terror.” Recent events 
have given to a literary canon a deeper meaning and an added 
emphasis. For the last ten months we have been spectators 
of the greatest and grimmest tragedy ever enacted upon the 
stage of human history. We have been in a position to test, 
on an unprecedented scale, the truth of Aristotle’s aphorism. 

This war has, by common consent, purged the emotions 
and clarified the visions of men as no other event in recorded 
history, and that not in one sphere only, but in all. It has 
reacted upon politics no less than upon ethics; it has probed 
the meaning of institutions; it has compelled us to face anew 
the fundamental problems of government; to analyse, in the 
light of facts freshly revealed, the ultimate basis of sovereignty ; 
in short, to scrutinise the whole theory of the State. 


I. 


Of all the problems of political philosophy the most ele- 
mentary is to determine the true relation between the State 
and the individual citizen. 

For more than two centuries English political philosophy 


was dominated by the idea of the sanctity and inviolability of 
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individual liberty. Many reasons contributed to the ascend. 
ancy of this principle. The Protestant reformation of the 
sixteenth century was regarded, and in one aspect rightly 
regarded, as a charter of emancipation for the individual: 
between the creature and his Creator there were to be no 
human barriers, not even any human intermediation. The 
constitutional contest of the seventeenth century tumed 
largely, though not exclusively, upon the rights of the 
individual citizen against the Executive, as represented by the 
Crown. The immunity of private property from “ arbitrary” 
taxation ; the rights of the subject against “arbitrary ” im. 
prisonment ; the sanctity of the home against the enforced 
intrusion of soldiers and sailors—these are the demands made 
and conceded in the Petition of Right. Philosophic doctrine 
reinforced political precept. From the middle of the seven. 
teenth century to the end of the eighteenth the contractualist 
theory of the State held the field against all comers. The 
State is an aggregate of individuals. Political society came 
into being for the express purpose of protecting and preserving 
the rights of the individual citizen. Milton, Hobbes, and 
Locke differed widely in their application of the contract 
theory to practical politics; but all agreed that contract was 
the basis of political society, and each had regard, primarily, 
to the sanctity of individual rights. 

For a century and a half their authority was virtually un- 
questioned. And not in England only. That the charter of 
American independence should have put in the forefront of 
its claim a declaration of the equality and freedom of the 
individual is only perhaps in accordance with expectation. 
That the French Revolutionists should have followed suit is 
more remarkable. But the first French Revolution may, in 
truth, be regarded as the climax of individualism. “ Liberty 
consists,” so runs the declaration of the Rights of Man, “ in the 
power to do everything that does not injure another.” And 
just as French political philosophy was based upon the teach- 
ing of the English contractualists, so the French Revolution 
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reacted upon English thought. Much of Bentham’s most 
important work was done before its outbreak, but in certain 
directions the Revolution strongly reinforced his teaching.’ 
Democracy was identified, for the first half of the nineteenth 
century, with individualism. Bentham’s ideal of the public 
good rested upon respect for individual liberty. It was the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of individuals at 
which utilitarian philosophy invariably aimed. 

The Political Utilitarians were in close alliance with the 
Economists. The year which witnessed the publication of 
the Fragment on Government is remarkable also for the 
appearance of The Wealth of Nations. The conclusions of 
the “ English” school of political economy—of Adam Smith, 
Malthus, Ricardo, and the two Mills—coincided with those 
of Benthamite philosophy. Everything and everybody was 
to be “free.” Government interference was as much resented 
in commerce as in politics. The individual was the best 
judge of his own interests, and the happiness of the com- 
munity would be most effectually promoted by leaving him at 
liberty to pursue them. The facts seemed for the time to fit 
in with the theories. The industrial precocity of Engiand 
enabled Europe to defeat Napoleon. Colonial discontent was 
assuaged by a dose of /aissez-faire. The adoption of “ Free 
Trade” was followed by a period of unprecedented com- 
mercial prosperity. Consequently the ascendancy of the 
“Manchester School” was as unquestioned in affairs as that 
of the Benthamites in thought. 

To the Utilitarians there succeeded in popular esteem the 
Sociologists, championed in the domain of politics by Mr 
Herbert Spencer. But the change of philosophical fashion 
did nothing to dislodge the individual. On the contrary, 
his position was now entrenched behind the ramparts of 
biology and psychology. The functions of the State were 
reduced to a minimum. Progress depended upon freedom of 


1 It need hardly be said that with the doctrine of natural rights no man 
that ever lived had less sympathy than Bentham. 
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competition ; in the struggle the fittest would survive; and if 
the devil took the hindmost, the community was the better 
and healthier for the extinction of its weaker members. 

The supremacy of the Individualists was not really shaken 
until the last decades of the nineteenth century. A good 
many skirmishing attacks, led for the most part by 
“Tory Socialists” like Lord Shaftesbury and Disraeli, had 
already been rewarded by conspicuous success. Among 
these successes not the least notable was the enactment of 
the Factory Laws, hailed by Mr Dicey as the first great 
triumph achieved by English Socialism. On many sides, 
indeed, indications were not wanting that the State was 
about to claim for itself an authority which had long been 
denied to it alike by theory and in the field of practical 
statesmanship. 

The Acts of 1867, 1884, 1888, and 1894 enthroned a new 
political sovereign. The new sovereign sought for a new 
prophet, and found him in Thomas Hill Green (1836-1882), 
Green was far too good a Conservative to desire to break with 
the past ; he was much too robust a Radical to be satisfied with 
the present; but above all he was too consistent an idealist to 
despair of the future. And the future repaid his confidence. 
If it was Green who initiated the reaction against the fashion- 
able materialism of Herbert Spencer, it is Green who inspires 
the most successful teachers and the most influential thinkers 
of to-day. 

No estimate can here be formed of the supereminent 
service rendered by Green to political philosophy. Briefly, it 
may be said that Green took politics “back to Aristotle,” 
and thus restored the prestige of the discredited State. Like 
Aristotle, he was impatient of the false antithesis suggested 
by the title of Spencer’s tractate Man v. the State. In the 
State man fulfils himself, as the Christian fulfils himself in 
Christ. The true end and purpose of the State is to enable 
the individual to live a noble life. Only as a member of a 
political society can that life be lived, for nature has destined 
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man for citizenship ; the State is philosophically “ prior to the 
individual.” But to exalt the State is by no means to 
depreciate the individual. Quite contrariwise. “The life of 
the nation,” as Green writes, “has no real existence except as 
the life of the individuals composing the nation.” Aristotle 
would have been in complete accord with him. Nevertheless, 
true as it is that Aristotle views the State as the appropriate 
and indeed the indispensable miliew for noble living, there 
is no hint of the sanctity or even of the existence of the rights 
of the individual citizen as against the State. 

Upon the theory of the State the present war will un- 
questionably exercise an exceedingly important influence. 
Just as the French Revolution marked the zenith of Indi- 
vidualism, so will this war mark the culmination of the 
philosophy of Collectivism. In this, as in other respects, it 
is in the true sense critical; compelling men to discern the 
issues. For centuries the philosophers had been discussing 
the rival and apparently antagonistic claims of the community 
and its citizens. For centuries the legislator had framed his 
projects in the light now of this doctrine, now of that. 
Suddenly a great war breaks out. In the twinkling of an 
eye the philosophical problem is resolved, and no one questions 
the application of theory to practice. The rights of the indi- 
vidual are non-existent; the claim of the State is plainly 
paramount; the property, even the life, of the citizen is at 
its disposal; nay, the life of the individual is inextricably 
bound up with and dependent upon the life of the State. 
In Germany the line of philosophical tradition has been 
unbroken. ‘The gradual interpenetration of the citizen by 
the State is,” wrote Fichte in 1806, “the political charac- 
teristic of our age. . . . We do indeed desire freedom, and 
we ought to desire it: but true freedom can be obtained only 
by means of the highest obedience to law.”’ ‘The deeds of 
ancient heroes,” writes Bluntschli, “would be the folly of 
idle fanaticism if the State were only a means of serving 

? Quoted by Dr Sadler, Germany in the Nineteenth Century, p. 105. 
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individual interests, if the collective life of the nation had 


the i 
not a higher value than the life of many individuals. In the is in 
great dangers and crises of the national life it becomes clea com 


to men that the State is something better and higher than q was 
mutual assurance society.”' Similarly a more recent and Otto 
even better known German philosopher: “Modern wars,” in sp 
writes Treitschke, “are not waged for the sake of goods and ascel 
chattels. What is at stake is the sublime moral good of | unde 


national honour, which has something in the nature of judg 
unconditional sanctity and compels the individual to sacrifice pers 
himself for it. This is good beyond all price.” * 4 


The truth thus proclaimed by Fichte, Bluntschli, and to a 
Treitschke is of universal validity. But it may be objected adm 
that in England, at any rate, the conflict has ceased to be tion 
one between the State and the individual; that the real dwa 


antagonism lies between the State and various subsidiary a cls 
associations: the organised bodies within the borders of the Stat 
State, the collective personalities with whom Gierke and it: : 
Maitland have made us familiar. In short, it is not indi- exp: 
vidualism but syndicalism which is said to threaten the or ¢ 
supremacy of the State. That the objection has force will be of k 
denied by no one who has attempted to measure the strength may 
of economic currents in England during the last few years. pur, 
Least of all will it be denied by those who realise the results be 
of syndicalist teaching as revealed in a section, albeit a small it h: 
section, of the labour-world during these last months. But wan 
the existence of competing associations, the conflict of loyalties, | 
does not impair the validity of the conclusions deducible from accel 
current events. The war has already and plainly revealed the Pru 
unquestioned supremacy of the State. Will the acknowledg- citi: 
ment of the claim survive the present crisis? Is it well that 50 
it should ? on 
Whatever be the answer to these questions, this much is rev 
certain: Never since the overthrow of Sparta has the life of om: 


1 Lehre von modernen Stat (Eng. trans.), p. 290. 
2 Die Politik, i. p. 24 (ap. Davis, p. 128). 
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the individual been so completely dominated by the State‘as it 
isin modern Germany. Never has the individual acquiesced so 
completely in his own obliteration. “ Since constitutional life 
was introduced in Germany, it was never,” wrote Professor 
Otto Harnack, “so easy as in recent years to rule from above 
in spite of the existing constitutional forms. There is in the 
ascendant a progressive subordination of personal character 
under the pressure of the political authorities, and individual 
judgment, self-determination of life, and frank confession of 
personal views are becoming ever rarer.” * 

That the governmental machine has attained in Germany 
to a marvellous pitch of perfection is undeniable. All that an 
admirably ordered bureaucracy can do is done. The administra- 
tion runs with extraordinary smoothness. But has the machine 
dwarfed the man? The form of the question inevitably recalls 
a classical passage in Mill’s Essay on Liberty : “ The worth of a 
State in the long run is the worth of the individuals composing 
it: and a State which postpones the interests of their mental 
expansion and elevation to a little more of administrative skill, 
or of that semblance of it which practice gives in the details 
of business: a State which dwarfs its men in order that they 
may be more docile instruments in its hands, even for beneficent 
purposes, will find that with small men no great thing can really 
be accomplished, and that the perfection of machinery to which 
it has sacrificed everything will in the end avail it nothing for 
want of the vital power which it has preferred to banish.” 

This war will go a long way to prove or disprove the 
accuracy of Mill’s prediction. We shall learn whether the 
Prussian bureaucracy has so far dwarfed the stature of its 
citizens as to defeat the very objects for which it has been 
so cunningly devised. But whatever the ultimate verdict 
on this point may be, it is undeniable that the war has 
revealed, in its fullness and completeness, the majesty of the 
omnipotent State. 





































1 Quoted by Dawson, op. cit., p. 61. 
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II. 


Not less clearly has it revealed the connection between 
structure and functions, between the form of the constitution 
and the direction of policy. Most impartial critics are agreed 
that the present calamity has been produced primarily by 
German militarism. Is the spirit of militarism, the policy of 
aggression, a necessary consequence of the form assumed by 
the German constitution in 1871? Every polity, so Aristotle 
argued, has or ought to have its distinctive ethos. Treitschke 
doubtless meant much the same thing when he declared that 
“no State is entitled to renounce that egotism which belongs 
to its sovereignty.” The ethos of the Prussian polity, the 
egotism which belongs to its sovereignty, is war. For this 
“egotism” there are substantial historical reasons —- Nature 
did little for Prussia, either in respect of frontiers, of situation, 
or of material resources. Prussia was manufactured by her 
kings, and the machinery they employed was an army, out 
of all proportion to the size or the defensive requirements 
of the State. Little wonder then that the most representa- 
tive and influential of her recent teachers should affirm that 
‘“‘war must be conceived as an institution ordained by God. 
. . . War is political science par excellence.” 

But though war is the ethos of Prussia, must it also be 
the ethos of Germany? Is there any reason in theory or in 
history why the Prussian ideal should have been imposed 
upon or adopted by the German Empire? Recent events 
have made it tragically clear to all men—to some it was 
apparent long ago—that the critical turning-point in modern 
German history was the Frankfort Parliament of 1848-49. 
Elected at a moment of tense political feeling on a thoroughly 
democratic basis, the Frankfort Parliament hammered out a 
constitution which, though not devoid of obvious imperfec- 
tions, would have given unity to a divided Germany under 
a constitutional monarchy. Whether the Hohenzollern to 
whom the crown was offered by the Frankfort Convention 
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could have played the most difficult réle on the political 
stage ; whether Germany was educated, in 1848, up to the 
point of “responsible” government ; whether the several parts 
of the Empire could have been welded together under a genuine 
parliamentary régime, as they have unquestionably been under 
an Imperial autocracy—these are questions which may be pro- 
posed but which can never be answered. Frederick William 
IV. refused to wear a “democratic” crown; he refused to 
allow Prussia to be absorbed into Germany, and the task 
which he declined fell to stronger hands and was accomplished 
by very different weapons. Not parliamentary resolutions, 
but “blood and iron,” were the instruments preferred by 
Bismarck, and the constitution of 1871, so far from merging 
Prussia in Germany, absorbed Germany into Prussia. 

The present catastrophe may induce Germany and will 
compel Europe to face the supremely interesting question as 
to the connection between structure and functions, between 
the form of the polity and the character of its external policy. 
It is a commonplace to affirm that democracies are at certain 
obvious disadvantages in war. ‘Ten months of warfare have 
more than sufficed to illustrate anew this truism. It has not yet 
been proved—and pray God it may not be !—that democracies 
cannot achieve ultimate victory in spite of initial and admitted 
disadvantages. The war has, however, demonstrated afresh 
the immense advantages which belong to an autocracy or an 
oligarchy. But the point which I desire to raise is a different 
one, namely, whether an aggressive foreign policy is a separable 
accident or an inherent condition of the form of government 
adopted by the German Princes in 1871? Mr W. H. Dawson 
—and few Englishmen have more intimate knowledge of 
Germany—has stated his deliberate judgment that “ militar- 
ism is inseparable from the political conditions now prevailing 
in Germany, and that until these conditions are changed it 
will retain its hold and hence its appalling capacity for mis- 
chief.” If Mr Dawson is right, two inferences—the one 
1 What is Wrong with Germany ? p. 9. 
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practical, the other theoretical—are irresistible. The direction 
of policy is clearly determined by the form of constitution; 
and it will be the solemn duty of Europe, at the conclusion of 
the war, so to modify that form as to relieve Europe and the 
world from a perpetual menace. 

This will be no light task, and it is one which is peculiarly 
repugnant to English instincts and traditions. It is indeed 
one of the most cherished maxims of English diplomacy that 
with the internal affairs of sovereign States no outsider should 
be permitted to meddle. This was the most obstinate cause 
of difference between Castlereagh and Canning on the one 
side and the Sovereigns of the Holy Alliance on the other, 
We stood then, as we have always stood, for the enforcement 
of international agreements, but we stood no less firmly 
against intervention in the domestic concerns of our neigh- 
bours. It may be objected that in 1814 Great Britain was 
‘ largely responsible for the expulsion of Napoleon from the 
French throne and for the restoration of the Bourbons. The 
fact is indisputable, but it is not really pertinent. We 
expelled Napoleon not because we wished to force the 
Bourbon monarchy upon France, but because Napoleon 
refused to surrender Belgium, a surrender which we deemed 
indispensable to the re-establishment of the European equi- 
librium. We might perhaps save the consistency of our 
diplomacy by the application of similar principles at the 
next European settlement, and at the same time attain the 
end desired by Mr Dawson. For the moment, however, | 
am concerned rather with theory than with “practice.” It 
seems to be established that between the particular form of 
constitution adopted in Germany—the identification of the 
Prussian Kingship and the German Empire; the irresponsi- 
bility of the Executive to the Legislature; the impotence of 
the representative chamber; the concentration of power in 
a Bundesrath nominated by the State Executives; in short, 
all those features which are peculiarly characteristic of the 
Imperial constitution—and the aggressive policy pursued by 
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Germany towards her neighbours there has been a close 
connection. The inference is that it is not merely close 
but causal. 


II. 


There is one feature of the Prussian polity to which so far 
no reference has been made. But it has been omitted only 
to emphasise its importance by separate treatment. More 
frankly than any other modern State has Prussia accepted the 
Aristotelian maxim that the educational system should be 
“relative to the polity.” “That which most contributes to 
the permanence of constitutions is the adaptation of education 
to the form of government. . . . The best laws, though 
sanctioned by every citizen of the State, will be of no avail 
unless the young are trained by habit and education in the 
spirit of the constitution.” The “spirit” of the modern 
German constitution is, as we have seen, war. And of 
Germany it may truly be said, as was said by Aristotle of ~ 
Sparta and Crete, “the system of education and the greater 
part of the laws are framed with a view to war.”' It is this 
unity of principle which has given to the fabric of German 
organisation its remarkable completeness and coherence. The 
first lesson instilled into the mind of the German boy is that 
he has come into the world in order to take his part in the 
defence of the Fatherland. The educational system and the 
military system are, therefore, parts of one coherent whole. 
“Side by side,” writes Mr M. E. Sadler, “with the influences 
of German education are to be traced the influences of German 
military service. The two sets of influence interact on one 
another and intermingle. German education impregnates the 
German army with science. The German army predisposes 
German education to ideas of organisation and discipline. 
Military and educational discipline go hand in hand.”* Com- 


1 Politics, v. 9 and vii. 2. 
* Board of Education Special Reports, ix. p. 43 and passim; and cf. Mr 
Sadler's article on German Education, ap. Germany in the Nineteenth Century, 
Manchester University Publications, No. xiii, 
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pulsory attendance at elementary schools was prescribed jp 
Weimar as long ago as the first year of the Thirty Year 
War (1618-19) ; the Hohenzollern applied the same principle 
to Prussia in 1716, and before the close of the eighteenth 
century the whole educational system had been brought under 
the control of the State. If education is designed to inculcate 
a particular ethos, to train citizens in the spirit of a particular 
polity, it is of course essential, as Aristotle pointed out, that 
the system should be compulsory, uniform, and State-controlled, 
Germany has accepted the logical consequences of Aristotelian 
doctrine and has applied his principles with incomparable 
thoroughness and zeal. 

For many years past it has been the fashion among educa- 
tionalists in England to hold up the German model as one 
pre-eminently worthy of admiration and of imitation. That 
it offers a striking contrast to our own haphazard methods 
is obvious. That it possesses conspicuous merits of its own 
no candid critic would even to-day deny. ‘There is, in fact, 
as much difference between German and English education 
as between the trim, formal, and precise gardens of the Hague 
and the wild expanse of the Great Park at Windsor. 

Have recent events revealed the weakness as well as the 
strength of the German theory of education? If war be 
indeed the highest manifestation of human activity ; if, as the 
late Professor Cramb taught, war is “an attestation of the 
self-devotion of the State to the supreme end of its being, 
even of its power of consecration to the Highest Good,” then 
we must perforce acclaim the educational system of Germany 
as one of the most astoundingly successful products of the 
organising genius of man. If, on the contrary, the purpose of 
education be the attainment of truth and the training of in- 
dividual character rather than national aggrandisement and 
the perfection of military organisation, then doubts as to the 
wisdom and sufficiency of the German system are not merely 
permissible but inevitable. Englishmen at least may be 
forgiven if they are confirmed in their preference for the 
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untamed and uncontrolled variety which characterises the 
higher educational system of their own country. Whatever 
criticisms may be urged against the English Universities and 
Public Schools, it can never be alleged that they have failed 
as schools of patriotism or in the training of character. And 
further. With the example afforded by Germany of the extent 
to which science and learning, the study of history and the 
pursuit of philosophy, can be prostituted to the service of 
militarism, it may be permitted to hope that we shall never 
again hear the demand that the English Universities should 
pass under the control of the State. National institutions 
they ought to be and are; it is their function to minister to 
the intellectual needs not of one class only but of all classes ; 
they must therefore open wider their portals and must adopt 
their curricula to changing conditions ; but they must do the 
work for which they exist, not at the behest of a dominant 
State, whether autocratic or democratic, but as national trustees 
for the intellectual future of the whole British race, and under 
the stimulus and inspiration of noblesse oblige. If there is 
one lesson which recent events should have taught us, it 
must surely be this: that there can be no greater danger 
to the moral of a nation than to tamper with the wells of 
scientific truth ; that if every other activity be subjected to 
public control, the exercise of the intellectual faculties should 
be left absolutely untrammelled. A new Areopagitica is 
called for. 
“ Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour.” 

Milton’s contemporary, Hobbes, would with complete consist- 
ency have given to his Leviathan entire control over higher 
education, since “it is manifest that the instruction of the 
people dependeth wholly on the right teaching of youth in 
the Universities.” But even Treitschke perceived the danger, 
though he made light of it. “ We must,” he wrote, “start 
again from the ancient conception of the State. In doing 
this we run no danger of falling into the mistake of the 


ancients—that of overestimating the importance of political 
Vou. XIILL—No. 4. 52 
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life. We are secured against that by the changed conditions 
of our lives; above all, by the recognition (which we owe to 
Christianity) that a man cannot be a mere member of the 
State, the recognition of the immortal and individual soul ip 
every man, and of man’s right to think freely concerning God 
and divine things. We need not be afraid, then, that we shall 
sink back altogether into the ancient mode of thought, and 
look upon men as only so many citizens.” 

It is bad enough to look upon men only as so many 
citizens. It is worse to look upon them, as did the educa- 
tional system of Sparta, as so many potential soldiers, for 
“we see very plainly,” as Aristotle wrote, “that warlike 
pursuits, although generally to be deemed honourable, are not 
the supreme end of all things, but only means.” And the end 
to which war is but a means is peace. “Facts as well as 
arguments prove that the legislator should direct all his 
military and other measures to the provision of leisure and 
the establishment of peace. For most of these military States 
are safe only while they are at war, but fall when they have 
acquired their empire; like unused iron they lose their edge 
in time of peace . . . wherefore we should not practise virtue 
after the manner of the Lacedemonians.” For the Lace- 
dzmonians, despite their pre-eminent zeal for education, and 
despite their habits of discipline, made the supreme and fatal 
mistake of directing education exclusively to a single end. 
In so doing they defeated their own object. They ignored 
what a great preacher has described as “the law of i 
directness.” They. lost their soul in attempting to save it, 
imagining that the Kingdom “cometh by observation.” It 
is notorious, as Aristotle curtly remarks, that “now they 
are beaten both in war and gymnastic exercises.” 

The issue of this war will go far to determine the question 
whether, in the sphere of education, the world is “ to practise 
virtue” after the manner of the Germans. Would even 
success justify these methods? Aristotle has an unequivocal 
answer to that question: “He who violates the law can 
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never recover by any success, however great, what he has 
already lost in departing from virtue.” ? 

If, as has been contended, the German educational system 
is indeed “ in the spirit of the polity,” if the polity is reinforced 
by educational methods, both constitution and education stand 
condemned, in the eyes of the civilised world, by the iniquitous 
fruits they have borne. 


IV. 


There remain to be considered two other effects of the 
war upon political theory. 

The first is the relation between the idea of the State and 
that of the Nation. 

On few subjects was there more need to clarify the vision 
of mankind ; on few has there been a larger amount of con- 
fused thinking and consequently of misleading and mischievous 
writing. The terms employed are, it must be confessed, largely 
responsible for these unfortunate results. Both conceptions 
are elusive, and the use of both terms is frequently ambiguous. 
But nevertheless the distinction between “ Nation ” and “State” 
is in reality one of the most crucial and at the same time one of 
the most fruitful in the whole range of political science. 

Not that the definitions of political philosophers have been 
particularly helpful in enabling us to grasp the significance of 
the distinction. Take Bluntschli, for example. The State he 
defines as “‘a combination or association of men, in the form 
of government and governed, on a definite territory, united to- 
gether into a moral organised masculine personality.” President 
Woodrow Wilson has at least the merit of brevity: “ A State 
is a people organised for law within a definite territory.” “The 
State,” says Seeley, “is a political aggregate or society held 
together by the principle of government.” From these defi- 
nitions, unsatisfying as they are, some useful distinctions 
emerge. The State must clearly be distinguished on the one 
hand from the Government, on the other from the Nation. 


1 Politics, vii. 3, 57. 
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Between State and Government the distinction is apt, particu. 
larly in modern thought and still more in modern phraseology, 
to be very fine, as for instance when we affirm (or deny) that 
it is the duty of “ the State” to assume this or that function, 
But our immediate task is to distinguish between the ideas 
connoted respectively by State and nation. 

That the terms have sometimes been regarded as synonym. 
ous, and even by writers of repute, cannot be denied, nor 
where the distinction is actually drawn is it always clear as 
we could wish. Vico, for example, in a passage which jis 
classical, defined nationality as “a natural society of men who 
by unity of territory (the italics are mine), of origin, of customs, 
and of language, are drawn into a community of life and of 
social conscience.” Such a definition would clearly exclude 
from “nationality” the Jews of the Dispersion, and many of 
the several Balkan “nationals.” “The conception of a 
‘people’ (nation) may,” writes Bluntschli, “be thus defined, 
It is a union of masses of men of different occupations and 
social strata in a hereditary society of common spirit, feeling, 
and race, bound together especially by language and customs, 
in a common civilisation which gives them a sense of unity 
and distinction from all foreigners quite apart from the bond 
of the State” (the italics are mine). Apart from a certain 
cumbrousness of expression this would seem to be at once 
a scientific and a convenient use of the term Nation as 
distinguished from State. Obvious illustrations will occur 
to anyone. Thus the Empire of the Habsburgs is indis- 
putably a State, though a composite one; no one would 
describe it as a nation. The Poles claim to be a “nation” 
though politically distributed between three “States.” And 
many people would admit the claim. Would anyone affirm 
that Canada and South Africa form parts of one nation, or 
deny that they are component parts of one Empire-State! 
The Greeks of antiquity formed a nation, but many States: 
the Romans constituted a State of many nations. Idealists 
have often dreamt of a world-State, never of a world-nation. 
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Thus the problem, like others in political science, solvitur 
ambulando. And the distinction is gradually gripping 
popular imagination. But the content of “ nationality” is 
both complex and elusive, and the differentie are frequently 
conflicting. How, for example, shall we appraise the relative 
claims of race, of language, of creed, of local contiguity, of 
historical tradition? Peoples naturally drawn together by 
one or more of these elements are divided by the others. 
Few States are wholly exempt from the nationality problem, 
though it presses upon them with very varying degrees of 
insistence. France is as little troubled by it as any State in 
Europe, partly owing to her history, partly to her pre- 
eminent assimilative genius; but could her immunity survive 
the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine? The success of the 
Italian risorgimento is commonly (and in a sense rightly) 
claimed as a conspicuous triumph for the principle of 
nationality, yet between Lombard and Neapolitan there is 
little racial affinity. Great Britain has been, in the main, 
extraordinarily successful in combining diverse elements, yet, 
as Defoe reminded us, 


“For Englishmen to boast of generation 
Cancels their knowledge and lampoons the nation. 
A true-born Englishman’s a contradiction, 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction. 


A metaphor invented to express 

A man akin to all the universe.” 
There are, however, two regions of Europe where the distinc- 
tion between State and nation is to-day of supreme and 
immediate significance. The one is the German Empire, and 
the other the Balkan Peninsula. 

It is no part of my immediate task to discuss the many 
questions raised in either of these regions by the nationality 
problem. That task has been performed by M. Vimard and 
his collaborators in an interesting and suggestive volume, Les 
aspirations autonomistes en Europe, and English publications 
1 Paris, Alcan, 1913. 
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on the subject have recently lacked neither profusion no 
quality. My purpose is a more limited one. It is simply t 
emphasise the effect which the war has already had in com. 
pelling us to clear up the ambiguities of political terminology, 
and to distinguish between concepts which are commonly 
confounded. 


V. 


One problem still remains. Aristotle rebuked Plato fo 
the neglect of it. “The legislator [Plato had said] ought to 
have his eye directed to two points, the people and the 
country. But neighbouring countries also must not be 
forgotten by him, if the State for which he legislates is to 
have a true political life.” The words which I have italicised 
contain a warning to those, not the least well-meaning, who 
advocate a policy of isolation and exclusiveness, who insist 
somewhat shrilly that a democracy should, at all hazards, 
avoid “foreign entanglements”—in short, that States should 
remain, in the language of Hobbes, “in a state of nature” 
Even for the city-State Aristotle deemed such a policy to be 
undesirable as tending to stunt the State in the realisation of 
“true political life.” How much more impossible in these 
latter days when, owing to the development of external trade, 
owing to the multiplication of means of locomotion and con- 
munication, the whole world has become an economic unit! 

The war has compelled us to consider de novo the whole 
theory of international, or more strictly inter-State, relations. 
Among the problems of political science it is relatively of 
recent origin. So long as Europe was dominated by the 
conception of a world-Empire, spiritual or political, the 
problem of inter-State relations could hardly arise. Pope 
and Emperor were, in theory at any rate, joint occupants 
of the seat of justice in the supreme court of appeal. But 
with the break-up of the world-unities, the international 
problem forced itself upon the attention of the world. The 
peculiar ferocity which ecclesiastical antagonisms lent to the 
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wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries led states- 
men and thinkers to seek a solution of a problem which was at 
once perplexing and new. The “Great Design ” attributed to 
Henry 1V. of France, the publication of Hugo Grotius’s 
De Jure Belli ac Pacis in 1625, of Pufendorf’s De Jure 
Nature et Gentium in 1672, at least testify to the prevailing 
anxiety to find a remedy for an admitted evil. 

To discuss the precise position of international “law” 
would not be pertinent to my purpose. It may, however, 
conduce to lucidity of thought and argument to recall an 
obvious and elementary truth. One State must stand to 
another in one of two relations: it must be either inde- 
pendent or dependent; and in the latter case it ceases to 
be strictly a State. There is, indeed, a sors tertia provided by 
the compromise of “secondary formations.” The last range 
from “ personal unions,” through “ confederations,” up to true 
federal States. Detailed illustration is not called for: but 
Austria-Hungary may be cited as an example of personal 
union, though it shades off into something more organic in 
virtue of the Ausgleich; Germany between 1815 and 1867 
admirably exemplified the characteristic weaknesses of a 
confederation; the United States and Switzerland, not to 
mention others, are true federal States. How shall we 
designate Canada and Australia? Regarded internally they 
conform, though in varying degrees, to the true federal type. 
In relation, however, to foreign States they are not “States” 
at all, but mere dependencies. 

Their position, in this regard, was revealed as by a flash- 
light, at the outbreak of this war. Words are inadequate to 
acknowledge the debt which the Mother-country owes to the 
self-governing Dominions. But gratitude, however intense, 
must not be permitted to obscure a scientific fact. After 
midnight on 4th August 1914, every Canadian, every New 
Zealander, every Australian, every South African became 
equally with every Englishman an alien enemy in Berlin. 
The Dominions are applauded, and rightly, for their superb 
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loyalty to the Empire. But does not the applause imply g 
covert insult? By the act of the Imperial Government they 
were at war. From that condition they had no means of 
escape, save one. Neutral they could not be, and at the 
same time remain component parts of the British Empire, 
Unless and until they formally notified to other Powers thei 
independence, and until that independence was formally 
acknowledged, they must perforce continue to be parts of a 
belligerent State. 

It has taken a great war to obtain general recognition of a 
fact which ought to have been sufficiently obvious. Are the 
consequences of this fact even now adequately apprehended! 
And are we prepared to face them? These questions I have 
attempted to answer elsewhere. I recur to them here merely 
to illustrate the effect which the war has had, in the important 
sphere of external relations, upon the elucidation of political 
theory. 

Never before has Tragedy been played on a stage 9 
colossal ; never before has it so obviously purged the emotions 
and clarified the vision of mankind. 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


Oxrorb. 
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AMERICA’S BONDAGE TO THE 
GERMAN SPIRIT. 


JOSEPH H. CROOKER, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr RoosEvELT recently startled Americans by declaring that 
he had seen plans which military men in Germany had 
carefully worked out for the capture of New York City. 
But the Germans have already captured America. We have 
been in bondage for several decades, and our people either 
ignore the fact, or glory in the subjection. This captivity is, 
in some ways, more fundamental—reaching down to the 
roots of life; more pervasive—extending to a wider circum- 
ference; and more harmful, being antagonistic to the 
American spirit,—than any military occupation of our soil 
could be. When the ideals of a people are radically modified, 
their destiny will surely be deflected into other channels, and 
the hopes of the founders will not be fully realised. When 
the plastic youth of a land have, for a generation or two, been 
trained by teachers imbued with an alien culture, the country 
will some day realise that its old authorities have ceased to 
rule and that the glory of its peculiar institutions has, to some 
extent at least, faded. 

What we have, first of all, to remember is that the Germany 
of the past thirty years is not the Germany of a century and 
more ago. It was the spirit of that older Germany, when 
introduced into the United States from 1825 to 1850, that 
brought illumination and inspiration. It was the Germany 


of Lessing, Herder, and Kant; of Schiller, Schleiermacher, 
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and Goethe (to name only a few of its different representatives), 
That was a Germany profoundly interested in literature, art, 
scholarship, and philosophy, as human problems on a world 
stage. No narrow provincialism, no dynastic ambition, no 
racial greed, no merely political aggressiveness among those 
giants. The outlook was as broad as humanity; the spirit 
inclusive and cosmopolitan; the sympathies ranging all lands, 
not in the egotism of superiority or the passion for conquest, 
but in the appreciation of common excellences. 

Here was a culture that boasted no territorial boundaries; 
that looked with no disdain upon the strivings of other 
peoples; that took no account of merely commercial values, 
and sought no conquests by industrial efficiency. It was a 
true culture that had some of the humility that deserves the 
language applied by Paul to Charity: “ Vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil.” What so 
profoundly and nobly stirred Americans seventy and eighty 
years ago was this German learning and piety which was full 
of a world-idealism, a philosophic insight into the ways of the 
spirit, a high appreciation of the things of the soul. The 
impact of this influence upon our nation in its younger days 
did not represent a “captivity,” but it operated far and wide 
as a regenerative power. 

But after the war with France in 1870, a radical and 
unfortunate change began in Germany. Some elements in 
that transformation were good, but the majority have been 
harmful. The passion of nationality—a united Germany with 
imperial possibilities—this was at first, in the main, a noble 
enthusiasm. But later even this became a demoralising 
passion, working on the lower levels of commercialism and 
under the direction of militarism. The desire for the sub- 
jugation of France stimulated the ambition for military 
glory and later for world conquest. The millions paid by 
France into the imperial treasury corrupted and coarsened 
its life, somewhat as South American gold and silver four 
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centuries ago injured Spain. It was a vast unearned wealth 
stimulating extravagance and luxury, and fostering pride and 
arrogance. At that time, also, expanding science and 
growing invention joined hands in a great industrial move- 
ment. Technical schools, the application of scientific dis- 
coveries to industry, the flocking of men from every land 
to its universities, the multiplication of steamships on every 
sea, the advance of colonisation, growing commercial activity 
in all the markets of the world, enforced military service and 
the mighty power of the Imperial Court intent on war 
preparation: these and similar influences have made a new 
Germany, mechanically efficient but politically undemocratic. 
A nation wonderfully organised, but sadly deficient in liberty 
and humanity, with no humour to see itself as others see it 
and with no catholicity of spirit to appreciate other peoples. 

In some respects this new Germany is a great Germany: 
its patient, plodding, thorough scholars have produced marvels 
of erudition, and its scientists have achieved a mastery of the 
secrets of nature, which have been successfully turned to 
practical account in medicine, in sanitation, in economic 
activities, and in industrial operations. There is no doubt 
about the superiority of Germans along some of these lines. 
All this is everywhere admitted. But the question arises: 
Are these the highest and noblest lines? What is the root 
idea, the dominating theory, in all this? The answer is not 
far to seek. The fundamental assumption and ambition have 
been: Man is a machine and civilisation must be developed 
in terms of mechanics. Their biologists often say, “There is 
no soul here, only just these physical reactions.” Many of 
their historians have said, “ The destinies of nations are shaped 
chiefly by soil, rivers, climate, material resources, and more 
especially by military power.” The political economists have 
taught, “It is all a matter of organic determinism.” The 
philosophers (not all, by any means), who are supposed to 
assume an immortal soul, resolve human life into a complex 
of nerve reactions and inherited instincts. 
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No wonder that materialism and militarism have dominated 
nearly all the fields of intellectual activity in the Fatherland, 
In some of these fields wonders have been wrought. What. 
ever persistence and precision of laboratory research could do; 
whatever mastery of details and comprehensiveness of organisa- 
tion could accomplish; whatever boundless energies along 
lines of mere worldliness could create: all these things have 
come to pass. ‘The same effectiveness is seen in public 
hygiene, industrial insurance, and the organisation of charity, 
But some other things have also come to pass. The over. 
attention to the material accidents of life, and the under-atten- 
tion to the spiritual roots of life ; the supernormal cultivation 
of worldly ambitions, and the subnormal cultivation of religious 
feelings,—the one-sided development of the national life has 
largely destroyed the old Germany that inspired our fathers, and 
has given us a new Germany that has brought us into captivity, 
What is the most unfortunate characteristic of this new 
Germany? A national spirit that subjects politics to military 
domination: the civilian has no rights that a soldier is bound 
to respect. Every man is compelled to undergo a long 
military discipline. The supreme aims of government, in 
education, in industry, in medicine, in philanthropy, centre on 
the military efficiency of the people. All is done to give the 
Kaiser the most men and the best men for his armies. The 
Krupp gun is the sign and symbol of the national spirit. 
The bigger and deadlier it is, the greater the rejoicing of 
Imperial Court and common people. The German is not a 
homocentric civilisation, where the individual is clothed with 
inviolable sanctities and guaranteed sacred liberties, being 
allowed permission to follow personal ends and interests. It 
is a civilisation that makes the good of the State, as a vast 
military machine, the supreme ambition and the final test. 
And other things have followed. The common teaching 
in school-books and from university professors has been that 
war is the greatest and noblest occupation of mankind. That 
the divinest qualities in human life are the products of military 
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training and activity. That soldiers prepared to kill are a 
nation’s greatest assets. That victories on bloody battlefields 
represent man’s supreme services to God. That the highest 
uses to be made of scientific discovery and human ingenuity 
are those that equip an army for the most effective destruction 
of human life. That military ambition is an adequate form of 
piety : the religion of valour. That the only text in the 
Gospels worthy of much attention is the saying of the Master: 
«J came not to send peace, but a sword.” ‘That the chief 
task of the Church is to foster a sort of “ martial spirituality,” 
because the spiritual element is needed to make a soldier a 
better fighter. That religion accomplishes its chief object 
when it trains men to die in order to subjugate the enemies of 
the Fatherland. Do these seem unbelievable propositions ? 
They find ample support in numberless texts in the seven 
hundred war-books annually issued by German publishers. 

All this being true, it is not surprising that it is the 
common public opinion in Germany that might makes right, 
that the end justifies the means, that military necessity knows 
no law; that the ethics of personal conduct do not apply to 
the actions of nations; that the German Empire can prosper 
only as it crushes its neighbours; that it is called of God to 
give “culture” to the world, even at the point of the bayonet ; 
that surrounding nations would be benefited, if conquered by 
her; and that whatever Imperial Germany may be compelled 
to do in accomplishing these sublime national ends will be 
fully justified by the incalculable blessings which she will, in 
this way, bestow upon the whole world ! 

But what have the Christian Churches of the Fatherland 
been doing for the past fifty years to counteract these evil 
influences and make the Gospel of Jesus a living power in 
the life of the people? The simple, earnest piety of the older 
Germany has largely disappeared. The crass, belligerent 
rationalism of two generations ago, denounced as “ German 
infidelity” by our pulpits, is also a thing of the past. The 
blight which has fallen upon that land (and not that land 
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alone) is a profound and widespread religious indifference, 
The Church is not so much attacked as ignored. In parishes 
of 20,000 souls or more, the single church, except on special 
or festival occasions, seldom has a congregation of two hundred 
people. Church attendance is not taken into account as any 
part of the Sunday programme of life by the prosperous or 
educated classes. It is seldom that a university professor js 
seen at church, except on official occasions. Even many 
theological and Biblical professors are by no means regular 
church attendants. Very few pay any attention to what our 
fathers called “the means of grace.” Some eminent professors 
of religious scholarship even rejoice in this condition of affairs, 
defending it as an evidence of greater personal piety: the 
complete flowering of Protestant freedom in religion! 
There is still a good deal of official Christianity in Germany, 
but much of it is little more than merely “ official”: it is 
Christianity gone to seed in formalism and dogmatism. This 
is everywhere seen in the religious education of the young. 
In theory, the State thoroughly educates its youth in the 
principles and practices of piety. But, as a matter of fact, 
this work is done in such a lifeless, dogmatic, and perfunctory 
manner that young people, as a rule, grow up without vital 
interest in religion, and as soon as confirmation is passed they 
have nothing more to do with the Church. One of the most 
startling things in that remarkable book, which everybody 
is now reading, Germany and the Next War, by General 
Bernhardi, is his plea for vital religious instruction that shall 
give young Germans real spiritual power, for religious con- 
viction, he contends, is needed to make the most efficient 
soldier! But he forcibly declares that the training in religion 
that has been given in Germany recently has utterly failed in 
this respect. His words are: “A real feeling for religion is 
seldom the fruit of such instruction; the children, as a rule, 
are glad after their confirmation to have done with the un- 
spiritual teaching, and so they remain, when their schooling is 
over, permanently strangers to the religious inner life, which 
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the instruction never awakens in them” (p. 250). Many other 
witnesses might be called, but this statement is sufficient to 
establish the fact. 

It is lamentable but true that, on the whole, Christianity 
in Germany has ceased to be a quickening power or controlling 
rule in the lives of the people in general. Sunday is in no 
sense a religious day: some forms of labour are stopped ; some 
official recognition of religion is made; but in the main it is 
a day of pastimes rather than prayer and preaching, in 
which drinking and music play the chief parts. The churches 
make little effort (there are notable exceptions) to animate 
the life of the people with religious nurture or to enrich 
the masses with spiritual conviction or enthusiasm for 
social betterment. However learned or eloquent the minister 
may be, what he says from the pulpit has very little 
authority in the community: it reaches but few, and it is 
largely unheeded by them. The two substitutes for spiritual 
conviction in the Fatherland are these:—(1) Among the 
socialistic minority an enthusiasm to improve the material 
conditions of human life (their peace principles, alas! vanished 
during one August night in 1914). (2) The vigorous religion 
of valour, whose gospel is: “ World power or downfall !” 

But it may be asked: What has all this to do with 
America? Much every way, as will be seen. Nearly a 
century ago a few such men as George Bancroft and Frederic 
Henry Hedge went to study in Germany, and they were 
wonderfully stimulated by the real culture which it then 
provided. In the last half-century an increasing number of 
young men (recently a vast throng) have gone from America 
to German universities to secure their doctorates, an indis- 
pensable preparation for a university position in our land. 
The one thing that makes an impression in our university 
circles is the scholarship that is marked: Made in Germany ! 
And just here lies some of the mischief... “made” in 
Germany. It has been, too often, a scholarship, not ripened 
in the warm, brooding atmosphere of a humane and humanising 
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culture, but a standardised erudition, intent on accumulation 
of mere facts, tested by cubic measure, sought for ends of 
efficiency, fitted to help man as a mechanism, and imbued 
with a vast conceit of knowledge. 

The narrow pedantry destitute of human values, the mere 
card-cataloguing of facts with little or no recognition of thei 
spiritual import, the accumulating of voluminous masses of 
knowledge that never ripen into wisdom, which are required 
in theses for the Ph.D. degree both in Germany and, by 
imitation, in this country,—all this has set up standards and 
stimulated ambitions which have at the same time paralysed 
real culture and produced an amazing arrogance as sterile as 
it is unlovely. 

No one will question the patience of Germans in their 
scientific and scholastic researches, or their mastery of details 
and enthusiasm for discovery, or their skill in the application 
of knowledge to practical problems. German professors have 
given American students new ideals of study and new methods 
of laboratory work. Our indebtedness to those great masters, 
in certain departments and along certain lines, is very great, 
and it should always be recognised with hearty and abundant 
praise. Many a young American has come back to his Alma 
Mater, not only with a vastly increased fund of knowledge, 
but with a fresh intellectual stimulus and an enlarged academic 
equipment, which, so far as these things alone are concerned, 
have made him a more valuable instructor of our youth. 

But the fact is that this is only one side of the matter. 
There have been losses as well as profits; disadvantages as 
well as advantages. This “captivity to Germany” has not 
been an unmixed good. It is a misfortune to America that 
the real character of this warping bondage, in operation for 
some years, has not been generally seen or understood. 
Injuries, grave and serious, have come to American life from 
this excessive and exclusive dominance of the more recent 
German spirit in our universities—especially the spirit which 
ignores or despises those “imponderables” of which evet 
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Bismarck had a keen appreciation. The submissiveness of 
our science and scholarship to these foreign models and 
standards has led to harmful results. While young men have 
brought back from that land an enrichment of life in certain 
respects, many of them have also come home with some 
precious ideals blurred and some invaluable convictions 
weakened, while they have returned to us in many cases 
animated with a spirit quite alien to the best traditions of our 
country. We are nearing the danger line, and a halt should 
be called. Loyal Americans must face the serious question: 
Is it wise and wholesome to have tens of thousands of our 
susceptible American youths, in our colleges and universities— 
the intellectual aristocracy of the land, the future leaders of 
American opinion and action—constantly under the training 
of men who have been thoroughly Germanised and to a 
decided degree de-Americanised ? 

The reasons for serious concern may be briefly grouped 
under the following heads :— 

I, Our academic life has been too exclusively in bondage 
to one type of narrow specialists. German scientists and 
scholars are in many respects great, but narrow, specialists. 
As a rule the German investigator exhausts a narrow field ; 
he digs deep; he studies long and intently; he gathers a 
vast mass of facts. But too often he does not bring his topic 
into a world-horizon. He does not see it in its wide human 
relations. He has little skill in separating essentials from 
non-essentials. He seldom sees the human and spiritual forces 
operative in these masses of facts. In other words, the result 
is not culture, but mere information. We have, therefore, 
fallen into bondage to a deadening uniformity that generally 
lacks inspiration. There is laboratory efficiency, but not cultural 
refinement or human effectiveness on a high spiritual plane. 
We have been injured in two ways: (1) by the limitations 
of the narrow specialisation itself, and (2) by the abnormal 
subjection to one type of intellectual life, which is not itself 


the highest. 
Vout. XIII.—No. 4. 53 
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The careful student of college life in America, whose 
memories run back a half-century or so, must regretfully 
note two things:—(1) The almost entire absence from ou 
academic circles, at present, of the teacher with the broad 
human interests, the courtesy that radiates sunshine, the ex. 
quisite culture, the gracious personality of the old-time college 
professor. His successor knows more facts; but counting 
the leaves on a tree, or the number of times a phrase is 
used in Homer, is not culture. Much of the work required 
in these days for a doctorate neither refines nor makes wise, 
And laboratory work, as such, no more spiritualises the 
student than sawing wood or making hay. The old-time 
professor was, in many vital respects, a more valuable instructor 
of young men and women. He had more to give to young 
souls that has permanent and superior life-value. (2) The 
other fact to be noted in this connection, akin to this, is the 
dearth of spiritual products in our land to-day. When we 
consider the thousands of young people who have graduated 
from our colleges during the last twenty years, and compare 
them with the few graduates in our country during the score 
of years from 1820 to 1840, we may well be surprised at the 
different results in literary and scholastic output. The few 
then filled our libraries and decorated our history with great 
names. But the multitude now: what great poems or 
romances are they writing? The literary output of high 
order is almost a negligible quantity. Where, too, from the 
swarms of college men, comes a life-teacher who has a prophecy 
that stirs like Lowell’s, or inspires like Emerson’s, or en- 
nobles like Channing’s? The narrow specialism, “made in 
Germany,” has smothered American genius. There are great 
economic wonders in abundance, but spiritual triumphs are 
not so evident. 

II. It has been a misfortune that so large a proportion of 
the teachers of our American youth for so many years have 
been almost exclusively educated abroad in one country in aD 
alien atmosphere, and have often brought home a spirit and 
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an ideal unfriendly to our best traditions. Undoubtedly 
many of these young men have returned to academic positions 
in our midst quite unconscious of these changes in the quality 
and ambition of their lives. But to the keen observer, who 
knew them before they went abroad, and who has studied 
them after their return, the changes are quickly recognised, 
and they are seen to be radical, and frequently they are 
changes in the wrong direction. ‘hese unfortunate results 
group themselves, in the main, under three heads :— 

(1) The American ideal of womanhood has often deterior- 
ated among these persons. It is not necessary here to pass 
judgment upon the German home or to condemn the attitude 
of German men in general towards women. Much can be 
said in praise of the Teutonic family life. But who needs to 
be told that there is a marked difference between the feelings 
of a young man, reared in the best American home, toward 
women, and a young German of the same class? No extended 
description of this difference is needed. 

(2) An outstanding characteristic of the educated class in 
Germany is the aggressive conceit of knowledge. It is not 
“the conceit of culture,” a phrase as contradictory as “a dis- 
loyal patriot”! True culture is modest, humble, reticent. 
The truly great and wise sound no trumpets and. assert no 
claims. A light has been shed upon this matter by the present 
war, so that extended discussion of it is now unnecessary. 
When, with one accord, the leading university professors of 
the Fatherland — divines, historians, scientists — passionately 
declare that, as the supremely great intellectual leaders of 
the human race, they have a divine right to conquer other 
nations and inject their “culture” at the point of the bayonet, 
all means to this end, however drastic, being justifiable, we 
hold our breath, rub our eyes, and feel stunned by one of the 
most repulsive phases of conduct in this most horrible of all 
wars. Those who have come in contact with the boundless 
egotism of German university circles did not imagine that 
it would ever flame out in such exhibitions. And yet these 
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exhibitions, pitiful as they have been, might have been fore. 
seen, for the moral product of abnormal conceit is inordinate 
hate—both have a common rootage in base selfishness. 

Surely it is needless to argue that for young Americans 
such an influence is bad. In bringing home to our institutions 
of learning such a spirit, even in a milder form, they have done 
harm. Men with fewer facts but with more of the gentle graces 
of true culture would have been more valuable educators of our 
young men and women. 

(8) For over a generation Germany has been saturated 
with the ideals of a militant aristocracy diametrically opposed 
to all the ideals which are most characteristically American, 
There the war-spirit is dominant; here the peace-spirit is 
almost supreme. There the soldier is everywhere in evidence, 
and always at the head; here the soldier is seldom seen, and 
then given no unusual honours. There fighting is praised as 
the most glorious occupation; here fighting is held in abhor. 
rence. There the value of human life is measured from the 
point of view of the State; here the individual is the object 
of supreme concern. There paternalism abounds and con- 
stantly interferes with personal liberty; here each man is 
expected to work out his destiny in freedom, the government 
giving little direction but simply safeguarding the free 
actions of all. 

It is surprising that so little political harm has come to 
us from the fact that nearly all our college professors have 
been educated in that military and un-American atmosphere. 
That we have not been more deeply injured is a compliment 
to the sturdy Americanism of our young men who have sought 
academic honours in Germany. But that the alien influence 
has done mischief is most evident to the careful observer of 
our institutions of learning. The captivity has not been 4 
marked along civic as along scholastic lines, but it has done 
not a little to weaken faith in democracy and stimulate a war- 
spirit in our midst. How could it be otherwise? It is 
impossible for a young man to live a year or two in a county 
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dominated by the Bismarckian “spirit of blood and iron” 
without being affected by it. Especially must this be so, in 
view of the fact that he works in unbounded admiration for 
his German masters, who seem to him to be perfect embodi- 
ments of human greatness, and who let few occasions pass 
without asserting this claim! He may not come home to 
America a disloyal citizen, but he has his doubts about 
republican institutions. 

III. One of the most unfortunate results of our captivity 
to Germany is the contempt of the Church and the indiffer- 
ence to religion which are now so general in the faculties of 
our colleges and universities. We must not charge all of 
this to Germany. But in hundreds of cases, when young 
men, interested in religious matters, have gone there to study, 
they have turned their back upon the Church as soon as 
they returned. This result is so common that no proof is 
needed to make clear the extent or the cause of the change. 
Scores upon scores have come back every year destitute of 
the faith with which they left our country, while practically 
none return with more religious enthusiasm than they had 
when they went abroad. Probably a considerable percentage 
of the members of our college faculties have a slight connection 
with some church, through the wife, the children, or the 
subscription paper. But regular attendance at any church or 
vital interest in religious work is rare among our college 
teachers who have been long educated in Germany. They 
do not indulge in attacks upon religion, but it is as much 
apart from their lives as witchcraft or astrology. 

It is to be hoped that at the end of this worst and most 
needless of wars (may it soon end, but in the triumph of 
a world-justice ensuring lasting peace!) our captivity to 
Germany will come to an end. We shall not cease to 
appreciate the Germans, but our future estimate will be more 
discriminating. We shall be freed from bondage. Some of 
our young men will still go to the Fatherland for study. 
But many more will go to other lands. Those who may go 
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to German universities will keep more of their true Americap. 
ism, and when they come back they will be less under the 
spell of specialism, materialism, and militarism. When that 
happy day shall arrive there will be a revaluation of the 
contents of human life, both personal and corporate. The 
old-time culture will come into prominence. Christian faith 
will be reborn and reasserted. The Church will regain its 
true leadership. Civilisation will be seen to be something 
more than a matter of soldiers and markets. And a new 
world-conscience and a new enthusiasm for humanity will 
insist that dreams of national glory must respect the rights 
of all peoples, while the laws of morality must be obeyed by 
nations as by individuals. America must stand for cosmo. 
politan culture, gracious in its modesty ; for ethical statesman. 
ship with respect for the Golden Rule; and for a civilisation 
that measures its efficiency by spiritual standards. 


J. H. CROOKER. 
Boston, U.S.A. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 


EVA MADDEN. 


Ir was in 1903 that, for purposes of my own, not pertinent 
to the present subject, I took up my residence in what is 
known as a “ Daughter Pensionat.” It was situated in one 
of the most beautiful parts of Germany, entirely out of the 
line of the ordinary traveller, and deep in evergreen forests. 
There I lived, for two years, with the German people only, 
attending the Lutheran Church, taking part in all the festivals, 
and leading the pleasant life of the school; going in the winter 
vacations, when the mountains were white with snow, to 
Berlin or Leipsic. 

I was not a regular teacher, but a boarder, who must talk 
English with the girls for the privilege of living in the school 
as such, an arrangement different from the residents aw pair. 
I was not, therefore, looked upon as a regular Fraulein teacher 
by the girls, and was, in consequence, upon terms with them 
impossible to that august personage. 

Because I am a writer, I was endowed with an added 
interest to the more intellectual among them. My observa- 
tions now seem interesting, in the light of the war, as showing 
how ideas, half understood and appealing to the imaginations 
of young girls or inexperienced women, may bear fruit as 
fatal as time has proved the ideas then confided to me to 
have borne. 

The pupils of this school came from every part of the 


German Empire, and, in the main, from the ranks of the 
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upper middle class, with a fringe on the one end of the 
daughters of the nobility, on the other of those of the self. 
made, Kaiser-favoured class of the newly rich. These girls 
came to master the household arts and to improve their 
complexions in the mountain air before their introduction to 
society, having lessons in finishing subjects as well. Some 
remained for only a few months, others for a year or two, 

The girls whom I knew were constantly coming and 
going, and this afforded me a wide range of observation, 
Generically, I found German girls quite lacking in self-con- 
sciousness, not personally vain, and with an innocence towards 
life at large, especially the management of men, amazing 
to an American. ‘Teutonically, however, I found them very 
vain indeed, and also very jealous of criticism or praise, 
making everything personal. 

There were, in this school, daughters of Lutheran pastors, 
of professors, as well as of officers and men of property. 
There was, at one time, a Russian girl, always some French 
and English, and, during my stay, four Americans of German- 
American parentage, who spent their time in criticising the 
land of their forefathers and thanking heaven that their fathers 
were then Americans. In fact, these girls were almost vindic- 
tive against the manners and customs about them, and two 
amalgamated so badly that they finally persuaded their fathers 
to admit them to be Americans and let them return to 
English surroundings. 

My room quickly became the resort of a group of the more 
intellectual of the girls, who secretly called themselves 
advanced, and there, on those long winter evenings, when 
lamps were lighted as early as three or four, and the forests 
lay about us white with snow, and the breath of winter 
fell upon the red roofs of our little village, swaying the 
turrets of the old church and sweeping over the valley 
towards the old castle, we sat around my fire and discussed 
all the problems their eager minds were wrestling with. 

I can see them now, in their dark dresses and little white 
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kerchiefs, Helga, Herta, Gretchen, Ilse, Anna, and all the 
rest, apparently gentle and reflective. Yet, at the beginning 
of the war, I received a book of poems from one so vindictive 
and pregnant with hatred of a race she had imitated and 
professed to admire, that it was impossible to realise that her 
ideas of girlhood had borne such fruit. 

In 1908 I was apart from all European jealousies, and 
so, barring the stones thrown at me by the small boys of the 
village until the old Herr Pastor assured them that I was not 
English, I lived in great peace and equal happiness with all. 
Looking back on my stay there, however, I am inclined to 
think, in the light of the present conflagration, that some of 
the favour shown me, which I, with my naive national vanity, 
imagined a tribute to the superiority of my race, was a little 
like that given Jane Eyre by Mr Rochester—counterbalanced 
by a corresponding harshness to someone else. In my case, 
that “somebody else” was the personage, varying in name 
and personality, but always known as the “ English Lady.” 

Indulgence to me was constant. I was freely given white 
bread for supper; but let the “English Lady” demand it, 
and the request was granted only with visible reluctance, and, 
while she ate the bread, we were regaled with anecdotes of 
the failings of the late Empress Frederick and told suggestive 
and pointed anecdotes of English faddism about food. Happy 
was she did she escape the account of that lady’s attempt to 
supplant the afternoon coffee of the German with the tea of 
the English. 

In fact, in regard to this question of tea and coffee in 
relation to afternoon consumption, I lived in much the same 
state of tension as when a child in a home on the borders of 
North and South, concerning the hanging of two gentlemen 
on a sour apple tree. One could be hung if my maternal 
aunts were in the room, the other if my parents, but the 
operations must be kept distinctly apart—a difficult feat when 
I began to develop my own preference. 

However, with the wisdom won by this early practice, I 
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sailed between my Scylla and Charybdis and drank tea with 
English and coffee with Germans, praising both, on the 
recommendation of St Paul. I thus became the link of 
peace between the two races, and, when I asked for a favour, 
included the “ English Lady” in my request. 

My first realisation of the strong Teutonic feeling againy 
Albion came one evening when loud voices summoned me 
to the teachers’ sitting-room. There I saw in the centre of 
the room a Prussian lady of years, birth, religion, and culture, 
waving on high a London illustrated paper. About her was 
gathered a group as furious as herself, and all eyes were blazing 
hatred at the * English Lady,” just then an amiable spinster 
with a German name. “Look! look!” went the screams: 
‘look what these English have dared to do to our Kaiser !” 

And, shaking the paper towards the “ English Lady,” she 
appealed to me. 

And what was the offence ? 

As British Field-Marshal the Kaiser was photographed 
standing on the steps of a building, two steps below his uncle 
Edward, the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army. 

It was only after I laboriously explained that William 
himself would have regarded it as regular to submit to military 
etiquette, and that no insult had been planned, that peace 
followed. I advised the “ English Lady,” however, to keep her 
illustrated papers to herself in future, as Germans are easily 
offended. 

Sometimes the talk of the girls was on curiously abstract 
subjects, and they handled them with a logic that I had never 
before encountered in young minds. Sometimes the confi- 
dences poured into my ears were emotional, and it was then 
that cheeks were wet with tears of jealousy and wounded 
affection. I found that jealousy would lead them to any 
extreme, one young girl striking her guardian in the face 
because he preferred to talk with a teacher, when he was 
ostensibly on a visit to her. 

I also found very curious theories afloat. 
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«Do your parents know of these ideas?” I asked, startled 
by certain confidences. 

They shook their heads. 

“ Your teachers ?” 

Never ! 

“Our parents and teachers,” said Ingeborg, shrugging her 
shoulders, ‘‘ are not modern.” 

And that was my first introduction to a word which, with 
Kultur, has been the watchword of New Germany. 

It was not modern, 1 was told, to look up to Luther. It 
was modern to drop superfluous letters in spelling. It was 
modern to redecorate comfortable old German sitting-rooms. 
It was modern to wear ugly reform dresses and discard the 
becoming kerchief. It was modern to admire wild-looking 
pictures in hideous colour schemes. It was modern to go alone. 
It was modern to avoid all foreign words in conversation. 

This was my original understanding of the word, and at 
first I took it to mean merely “ up-to-date.” 

It was the head of the school, or Pensionat-mother, as she 
was called, who enlightened me. 

“ Modern!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Don’t mention that dreadful 
word in my hearing!” 

“What does it mean ?” 

How her old face darkened, her eagle eyes flashed, as she 
stood there in her careless garb, in her unmodernised sitting- 
room, a figure of Old Germany outraged ! 

“It means, my child,” she said, “all that every true 
German should shrink from. It means the death of all that 
has made the Fatherland great and beloved. It means death 
to true patriotism ; I hate the very sound of the word.” 

She told me, too, I remember, that it was Antichrist, but 
I was too ignorant then of the trend of German free-thought 
to grasp that her denunciation was something more than the 
croak of age at progress. But, since it made her perfectly 
furious to discuss it, and her fury was always something 
titanic, I kept Modernity in my own room ever after. 
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She was the cleverest German woman I have met. Twice 
only I saw her worsted, and each time by the “ English Lady,” 
Once the “ English Lady ” and she had a tilt over money. She 
lost her temper, the “ English Lady ” kept hers. 

TI will teach for that sum, or you must get someone else,” 
the latter said quietly. “I don’t ask you to pay it, if you 
don’t want to; only, it is my price.” 

And she got it. 

It was the “English Lady,” in the person of the spinster 
with the German name, who was arraigned for her untidiness, 
the perpetual charge against the English. For answer, she 
only laughed, and retorted: “I know I am, and regret it, 
Only, Fraulein B., it is a curious thing, isn’t it, that my 
mother, who is all English, is what is called ‘nasty neat,’ and 
my father, who was half German, was so untidy that he once 
went to bed with his boots on ?” 

The girls, I found, seemed to worship the very sound of 
“modern,” and, listening to their expositions of it, something 
of its actual deeper meaning began to dawn upon me. It was 
on the eve of that German religious holiday known as the 
“Sunday of the Dead,” that Ingeborg, a young teacher of 
twenty, was sent to my room to inquire if I would like some 
evergreens to wreathe any photographs of those of my family 
who had passed away; and also if I were going with the 
school to the old church for the annual partaking of the 
“ Holy Evening Meal,” and if so, had I a black dress to go in! 

Disposing of two of the questions, I asked Fraulein 
Ingeborg if she would tell me what were the teachings of the 
Lutheran Church concerning the Communion, as I must 
know something about them before I could agree to go. 

“JT cannot tell you,” she said, and shrugged her shoulders as 
if in derision. “I do not believe in such things,” she added, 
“it is not modern.” 

Then she looked at me with a certain pity. 

“Surely,” she went on, “you, a writer, cannot believe in 
such foolish things as that? It suits such ladies as those 
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downstairs—they are old-fashioned ; but I find it degrading to 
the intellect. It restricts thought and deadens the brain.” 

Yet this same Ingeborg, when commanded by the head of 
the school to go and act as sponsor to a poor child, went 
meekly, so much greater power had the habit of obedience 
and the awe of authority over her than her emancipated brain 
and individual principles. 

On that same Saturday evening, to return to our conversa- 
tion, she suddenly flung wide her arms. 

“] want to be free,” she cried ; “ 1 am beautiful ”—she was 
remarkably so,— I do not want to cook. I am modern, and I 
wish to find myself in great emotions.” 

“ What kind of emotions, Ingeborg?” I asked. 

“Once,” she said, after a moment’s hesitation, “‘ two fellow- 
students and I wanted to lose ourselves entirely in a sensation. 
We sent for champagne and got drunk, not for love of wine, 
but for the abandonment to an experience.” 

I found that this, by the way, was not peculiar to 
Ingeborg. 

For answer, that evening, I asked her to go and find 
out about the teachings of Luther for me. It proved, in the 
end, a most laborious task, for, in that school of over thirty 
confirmed German people, only one, the head of the school, 
who objected to Modernity, could give information on the 
subject. They all went to the “Holy Evening Meal” 
apparently because they were told to, or because it was the 
custom, just as they wore the black dresses and wreathed 
the pictures. 

Ingeborg was capable of indulging in great emotions, but 
the moment authority of any kind lifted its voice she suc- 
cumbed, giving up prospects in America because her father 
informed her that all Americans were cheats and would only 
get her over there to exploit her talents to their own advan- 
tage. She gave up every ambition, under his order, and, 
marrying, bore children and cooked just as she said she never 
would. And now, since the war, she has been sending out 
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literature of hate, though her nature is so gentle that tears 
come at a word and so peace-loving that she could not remain 
in a room if words arose. 

She was proud when news came of her brother’s initial 
duel, and exulted at the account of the gash in his young and 
handsome cheek. Yet I never knew anyone who could talk 
more feelingly of art and beauty. 

I heard also of great emotions from Herta, a pupil-teacher, 

“Do you think,” she asked me one day, “that it is a 
noble act to give yourself to the needs of a Genius ? ” 

As she pronounced it “ genus,” I looked at her in wonder, 

“I mean,” explained this girl of eighteen, “is it a noble 
act, in your opinion, to throw yourself to the needs of a 
Genius, I mean a man of talent, if by so doing you can aid 
his powers to develop to their greatest ?” 

Becoming definite, she asked me outright if 1 considered 
it a noble thing in a woman to live with a “Genius,” even 
though said Genius could not marry her because of already 
possessing a wife, if her companionship could excite him to 
greater achievement. 

You cannot chaff Germans, so I took her seriously, remind- 
ing myself that my ideas perhaps had sounded, at eighteen, 
just as strange to my elders, even if they were more modest. 

“You know,” she continued, “that power—Kraft, as our 
splendid German calls it—and achievement are the great things 
of life. ‘They should not be personal, but combine towards an 
end. What good could my little Kraft do? -But if I gave 
it to the end of Genius, don’t you see I am achieving too! 
What a wonderful thing, then, to give yourself to a Genius, if, 
by living with him, you can spur him just where his wife, even 
if he loves her, cannot !” 

All these girls, I found, spoke this word “ Genius” with a 
hush in their voices which seemed to make it begin always 
with a capital letter. The other day it dawned on me that 
this was their idea of the German Superman. 

“If you give yourself to Genius,” said Herta, “you will be 
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part of the achievement of the world and something far better 
than a cook.” And she curled her proud lips, as all these 
girls did when referring to this hated occupation of the German 
woman, though it was always their greatest criticism of 
Englishwomen that they did not cook. 

I assured her that I did not believe in such tributes to 
Genius, and suggested the counter claims of religion. 

“Religion,” put in Anna, the daughter of an orthodox 
clergyman, “is, I find, only an artificial prop for the weak. 
Men can be moral, strong, and good without it; only weak 
women really need it,” ended this young philosopher. 

“ Have you said that to your father?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“No, he is not modern. I cannot think as he does. No! 
he is of the old; I, of the new. To believe what he would 
have me believe is impossible.” 

I heard much more of the joys of sacrificing individuality 
to an achievement, and one night, after all were supposed to 
be in bed, there came a knock at my door. When I opened 
it, there was Herta, who asked me, in hushed tones, if she 
might come in and talk to me. 

She was a girl whose nature suggested slumbering fires of 
wrath and inevitable tragedy, which, I have since heard, have 
blazed into reality. 

Placed by an unfortunate life in a subordinate position and 
cursed with a pride fitted to royalty, she suggested to the girls 
the nickname of “‘ Hamlet”; and indeed she did look like that 
sombre soul with her tall, thin figure and melancholy face 
overshadowed by ebony-hued hair and lighted by the fires of 
eyes always on the alert for indignities. 

She was notably haughty and reserved, and I was therefore 
surprised when, asking my attention and permission, she 
threw aside this reserve and told me the story of her life. It 
was a dramatic and painful recital, and, when it was ended, so 
great had been her agony in living over its scenes that she sat 
before me white-faced, quivering, and perfectly exhausted. 
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There she sat, limp and tired, but gazing at me ing 
triumph of sacrificial exaltation. 

“1 have done it for you,” she announced. “ You are 
writer. I have made an offering to Genius. I give my 
consent to your using it for a romance, or, if you like better, 
for a play.” 

The unfortunate girl was completely worn out by her 
effort to picture vividly for me scenes which, were I that 
genius that she believed me, I could make into a novel 
which might render me as famous as another story of a school 
did Currer Bell. 

But, alas ! who, in my remaining years, will ever want to 
read a story so inspired ! 

The next inquiry concerning Genius came from Grete, the 
picture of maidenhood, in a dainty blue muslin gown, ruffled 
white kerchief and little apron, her lovely chestnut hair in 
two long braids. 

She wanted to know if I thought it would be wrong for a 
girl to live with a Genius, if the wife agreed and both women 
combined to bring about the most noble output of achieve- 
ment of which the Genius was capable. 

By this time I was sure that these girls were getting these 
ideas from some book, or books, and so inquired of her 
concerning this possibility. 

“ It was suggested to me by a Russian novel,” was all that 
I could get out of her. 

On my part I suggested the Commandments. 

«They are not modern,” she answered solemnly, and even 
I could not maintain that they were. 

Ingeborg, on another evening, told me how she and her 
little brother burned to speak, face to face, with a Great Man 
—her rendering into English of Superman. They selected 
Tolstoi, and, like little Saint Theresa and her brother of old, 
set out to walk to him. Ingeborg, however, before she had 
gone an hour’s journey, was overcome by fear of a nearer 
Superman than Tolstoi, and returned before she was missed. 
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The little Fritz went on, to be returned to his home by the 
police, after two days’ absence. 

Another Superman has sent him on a longer, harder 
journey now, poor soldier of William ! 

“I cannot bear the word Hanover on the lips of a 
Prussian,” Ilse told me one day, in a fury; “we hate the 
Prussians as nothing else.” 

“You are the only person in this house with a heart,” a 
little Silesian burst out to me; “but German people have no 
hearts. ‘They are cruel.” 

“ But you are German,” I laughed. 

“I am not,” she screamed; “I am _ Silesian! But 
for Frederick the Great you would not dare call me 
German.” 

I certainly could not have called her German from her 
possession of Teutonic neatness, for she was the only untidy 
girl in the school, a fact for which she suffered, often, I 
thought, cruelly. 

All the other girls were irreproachably tidy, and, when I 
read of the neat packages of sandwiches that the German 
women handed the soldiers, I thought involuntarily of those 
equally neat piles of their garments, in half-dozens or dozens, 
all tied with coloured ribbon, which were wont to repose in 
the chests-of-drawers of the Pensionat. 

This wonderful orderliness, which seldom, if ever, rises 
to the daintiness so instinctive with the American woman, 
governs every act of a German girl, from her garments to 
her home letters. It makes, also, for great peace among 
them. During the two years that I taught them I never 
heard of a quarrel or dispute among room-mates. 

It is the absence of this orderliness in the Englishwomen 
who float about Germany which so especially irritates the 
trueGerman. Add to this the English amusement at German 
seriousness over trifles, and you have the present war in its 
Incipiency. 

The Germans, unfortunately, take the initiative in turning 
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these uncongenialities into quarrels. One day, to illustrate, 
came a message from the village Frau Pastor: 

“Would the English Miss of the Pensionat Please 
remember that well-behaved German girls do not touch the 
backs of the pews in church with their backs, but sit quite 
erect? The English Miss lounged.” 

At first the “English Miss,” who was only twenty, went 
pink over this message. Then, suddenly, she smiled and told 
the Pensionat-mother that she would try and remember not 
to touch the pew-back on the following Sunday. 

‘“‘Weren’t you angry?” I asked, when she told it to me 
as a joke, somewhat later. 

“ It was rather impertinent, I admit,” she answered in the 
English offhand way. “But, after all, why quarrel over 
pew-backs? And father has always told me that I lounge. 


A curious thing that I noticed was the effect that the | 


forest had on so many of these girls. I have seen Herta, for 
instance, standing motionless amid the trees, as if the old 
worship were claiming her. 

These things that I tell seem but trifles; but compare 
them, for a moment, with passages from the writers said to 
have caused this war. 

Nietzsche, for instance, has taught the German that 
deference to the will of God is but a cover for pusillanimity. 
It is he who has taught the theory of the Superman and 
proclaimed the elevation of achievement and force over old- 
fashioned goodness. 

Herr Pastor Traub, we read, has practically abandoned 
his belief in a personal God, and Nietzsche tells us that 
“man shall be trained for war,” “woman, for the recreation 
of the warrior.” 

The more fully and thoughtfully we live, that same 
philosopher writes, “the more ready we are to sacrifice life 
for a single pleasurable emotion.” 

“Germany,” we hear from Professor Cramb, “is preparing 
to create a world-religion.” 
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And now for a picture or two of another side of that 
German life that I knew. 

One afternoon I went with an Irish girl and her father 
to have coffee at the home of a certain officer and his wife in 
the little city near by. It was there that I saw the first 
evidence of a studied propaganda against England. We 
were sitting in the garden, when the Herr Lieutenant began 
upon the wrongs of Ireland, playing up, as he thought, to the 
nationalism of his male guest. Like the Kaiser, he received 
a truly Irish surprise, for the old man let him talk on until 
he made an attack upon Edward VII., then king. It was a 
covert thing that he said, full of insinuation. 

Never shall I forget that old Irishman—I can see him 
still—as, rising, he removed his hat from his hoary head. 

“Herr Lieutenant,” he said, “I would remind you that 
you speak to a loyal subject of King Edward VII.; and, 
Herr Lieutenant, remember also that it will be an evil day 
for Ireland if ever she forgets that she is also.” And then he 
sat down and changed the subject. 

This was in 1904. In 1914 Ireland has acted exactly as 
did her old son on that afternoon in May. 

This Frau Lieutenant borrowed a book of me. It was a 
book of my own writing, and the last of my publisher's six, 
and, when I was leaving Germany, I called to say good-bye 
and asked for it. 

“But you cannot have it,” said the officer husband, smil- 
ing; “I wish to keep it.” 

At first I thought he was joking, but he faced me with 
a look which makes me shudder for the women of Belgium 
when I think of it, and repeated: “ You cannot have it, I say, 
gracious Friulein ; I wish to keep your book as a souvenir of 
you. It is not true that you must buy your own books. 
Yes, I shall keep it.” 

What could I do? When human rights are ignored, 
there is only force, after politeness fails, to make them good. 
I could not hit the Herr Lieutenant over the head with 
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my umbrella, so I lost my book. As I was leaving, he 
accompanied me to the door, and, pressing an envelope into 
my hand, said gaily: “ A fair exchange! The photograph of 
our little son for you, your book for me,” and then, command. 
ing me to send him a picture postcard from all towns where 
I might stop, he dismissed me. 

On another occasion, when the “English Lady ” declined 
food in his house, I saw again signs of the feeling against 
England. 

We had spent the whole day in the company of him and 
his wife, as they had invited us for a day’s excursion through 
the forest. We had eaten and drunk to repletion, and were 
only too glad to feel that we were soon to escape more food 
by taking our train to the school, as we drove past the station 
on the way to their home. 

But no, the officer objected. 

“You cannot take this train,” he commanded, and refused 
to stop his horses. 

At his home was another meal, the fifth of that day, 
weighing down a table. 

The “ English Lady,” tired, half ill, declined. 

“Tam not hungry,” she said ; “ you must excuse me.” 

And then burst the storm ! 

‘You have come to our home and insulted German food,” 
said the officer; ‘“‘ with English hypocrisy you would pretend 
that what you have to eat in England is better than the food 
we offer you here in Germany.” 

“‘ My sister was starved in England,” screamed the wife. 
“She went to a school in Liverpool. There was nothing, 
nothing—no sausages, no good cheese, only dry bread and 
herrings.” 

I found all the Germans in the Pensionat, except one, 
though very well-read women, singularly ignorant of the facts 
of other countries. They knew nothing of any of them, and 
sometimes resented such information, when given, as insulting 
to the German intellect. A teacher in the school, who spoke 
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several languages, but who refused to learn English because 
she hated England, declared the account of the great trees of 
California a fabrication. 

When I hear people wonder at the German people 
believing only what is told them officially about the war, I 
recall that I was checked when I started to explain the causes 
of the Russo-Japanese War to my pupils. 

“The Russians are Christians, the Japanese are heathen,” 
I was instructed to tell them ; “ God will see that the Russians 


” 


win. 
With one little picture more I end. 


On Sunday evenings the school always enjoyed a dance, 
as the German Sunday ends at sundown. There was in the 
school a young English girl of fifteen, gay, full of fun, and a 
lover of pleasure. I noticed, however, that she never danced, 
but sat against the wall, watching the merrymakers. 

“Don’t you like to dance?” I finally asked her, knowing 
her nature. 

“ Yes, very much,” she answered politely. 

“Then why don’t you? You see, Sunday here is over.” 

But she shook her head. 

“ But not the English Sunday,” she said, with a flush. 

Then, after a little pressing, I heard how, the past Easter, 
she had been confirmed. She had not wanted this at first, but 
had yielded to please her mother. 

“When I came here,” she said, “I promised mother to 
remember that the English Church expects certain things of 
me, now 1 am a member. Of course, I want to dance,” she 
added ruefully ; “but a promise is a promise, isn’t it ?” 

That, also, was not modern. 


EVA MADDEN. 


Frorence, ITaty. 








SOME INSCRIPTIONS. 
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In Elizabeth’s first Parliament certain Royal Commissioners 
were appointed with no less ambitious a “reference” than 
that of “establishing religion through the whole realm of 
England.” One result of their proceedings to this end was 
that all roods and images in churches were burned in public, 
and in most places the copes, vestments, altar cloths, books, 
banners, and rood-lofts were added to the bonfire. The Com- 
missioners also took care that the numerous inscriptions which 
were cut or painted upon the walls and pillars of almost 
all churches should be erased or whitewashed over. John 
Weever, a most worthy antiquary who travelled about 
England epitaph-hunting, has preserved some examples of 
these in his book of Funerall Monuments, published in 1631, 
Some of these inscriptions might, one would have thought, 
have escaped the accusation of idolatry, even in the reign of 
Elizabeth; but perhaps the men who destroyed them could 
not understand Latin. In these lines, often written below 
pictures of Christ crucified, there is careful guard against 
idolatry :— 

Nec Deus est nec Homo presens quem cerno figura ; 

Et Deus est et Homo que signat sacra figura ; 

Verus Homo, verusque Deus, tamen unus uterque. 

Probra crucis petitur ; mortem subit, et sepelitur ; 

Vivit, item crucis hic per signa triumphat ab hoste. 

Id notum nobis crucis hujus litera reddit ; 

Scilicet ipsius nota sunt crux et crucifixus ; 


Hoc et ego veneror Iesum quoque semper adoro, 
830 
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Not present God nor Man herein I see 

This sacred image signifies God and Man ; 

True Man, true God, both one and separate. 

He suffers shame of the Cross, is dead, and buried ; 
Lives, triumphs o’er the foe in the name of the Cross : 
The letter of this cross tells this to us. 

The cross and crucified are signs of Him, 

Jesus; I also reverence and adore. 


The explanation is still more explicit in the following lines, 
which, says John Weever, were in most abbey churches, 
under the picture of Christ :— 


Effigiem Christi, dum transis, semper honora ; 

Non tamen effigiem, sed quem designat, adora ; 

oners Nam Deus est quod imago docet, sed non Deus ipse ; 
Hance videas et mente colas quod cernis in ill, 


than 
m of Honour Christ’s figure whensoe’er you pass ; 

Yet not the sign, but whom it denotes, adore ; 
_ Was For the image teaches God, but is not God ; 
ablic, See it, and tend in mind what therein you perceive, 
o0ks, It might be said, “If such a warning were necessary, there 
Som was evidently danger of idolatry in the minds of the simpler 
hich folk, who, moreover, could not read Latin, nor, for that 
most matter, English either.” But the intention was to remind 
John the clergy to teach truth to the people; nor is there much 
bout reason to suppose that they failed to do so. 
s of The following inscription was also common under pictures 
631, of Christ :— 
ght, Sum Rex cunctorum, caro factus amore reorum, 
n of Ne desperetis, veniee dum tempus habetis. 
ould 1 am the King of all, made flesh for love of the guilty, 
alow | Do not despair, O men, while yet ye have time to win pardon, 
rinst Here, again, are lines under pictures of Christ in His 


passion recalling the note of the chants of Passion Week 
in the Roman rite :— 


Aspice, mortales, fuit unquam passio talis ? 
Peccatum sperna, pro quo mea vulnera cernis, 
Aspice qui transis, quia tu mihi causa doloris. 


Mortal, behold ! was ever a passion like to My passion ? 
Spurn from thee thy sin, for which thou see’st Me wounded, 
Thou who passest, behold! for thou art cause of My sorrow. 
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In a similar inscription the Crucified exhorts man to mend 
his life :— 


Aspice, serve Dei, sic me posuere Judai ; 
Aspice devote, quoniam sic pendeo pro te ; 
Aspice, mortalis, pro te datur hostia talis. Or thi 
Introitum vite reddo tibi, redde mihi te. 

In cruce sum pro te, qui peccas desine pro me 
Desine ; do veniam ; dic culpam ; corrige vitam. 


Look, servant of God! Jews thus have placed Me in torment ; 
Look devoutly! for thus, here am I hanging for thee ; 


Look, mortal! for thee is offered so priceless a victim ; Tt 
Entrance I give thee to life ; give thyself therefore to Me. 
Crucified am I for thee ; for My sake cease from thy sinning ; or cut 


Cease! I give pardon; confess guilt, and make better thy life. 


The following sweetly-ringing lines were frequent in 
English churches beneath representations of the Holy 
Trinity :— 

Ave Pater! rex creator; Ave Fili! lux servator ; 
Ave Pax et Caritas ! 


Ave Simplex ! Ave Trine! Ave regnans sine fine, 
Una summa Trinitas. 


Ave Father! King-creator; Ave Son! conserving light ; 
Ave Peace and Charity ! 

Ave One-fold ! Ave Three-fold ! Ave reigning endlessly, shire 
One and highest Trinity ! as th 


Under a picture of the Holy Lamb was written :— Is 


Mortuus et vivus idem sum Pastor et Agnus ; 
Hic Agnus mundum instaurat sanguine lapsum. 


2n 
Dead and living I am alike the Lamb and the Shepherd ; 


This the Lamb restores with blood the world that is fallen. 


Such inscriptions were ruthlessly wiped out by Elizabeth's 31 
Commissioners and their agents. They had, perhaps, more 
reason from the point of view of the Virgin Queen to execute 
her orders against the innumerable altars, images, and 
inscriptions dedicated by our pious fathers to the Virgin 
Mary, Star of the Sea and Queen of Heaven. Many of 
these inscriptions were long, and some were beautiful. 
Frequent short ones were :— 
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Hac non vade via nisi dicas Ave Maria ! 
Semper sit sine ve qui mihi dicat Ave ! 


Do not depart from hence without saying Ave Maria ! 
Ever be he without woe who to me sayeth Ave ! 


Or this— 
Virginis intacte cum veneris ante figuram 
Pretereundo cave ne sileatur Ave. 


When thou comest before the untouched Virgin’s presentment, 
Take, in passing, heed not to forget an Ave. 


The following inscription, or one like it, was often painted 
or cut in the bell tower :— 


En ego campana nunquam denuncio vana, 

Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum ; 
Defunctos plango, vivos voco, fulmina frango ; 

Vox mea vox vite ; voco vos ad sacra, venite ! 
Sanctos collaudo, tonitrus fugo, funera claudo. 


Lo! I the Bell do never announce to you vain things ; 

God, true God, I praise, call the people, assemble the clergy, 
Plain the dead and summon the living, and shatter the lightnings. 
My voice the voice of life; I call to you, “ Come to things holy!” 
With you praise the saints, rout thunder, chant the departed. 


And here, carved around the rims of five bells in a Bedford- 
shire church, were lines ringing in Latin as mysteriously sweet 
as the bells themselves :— 


Ist Bell. 


Hoc signum Petri pulsatur nomine Christi. 
In the name of Christ is smitten this symbol of Peter. 


2nd Bell. 

Nomen Magdalene campana sonat melodie. 

The Bell sounds with melody the name Magdalene. 
3rd Bell. 


Sit nomen Domini benedictum semper in evum. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord for ever and ever. 


4th Beil. 


Musa Raphaelis sonat auribus Immanuelis, 
Muse of Raphael sounds for Immanuel. 


5th Beil. 


Sum Rosa pulsata mundi que Maria vocata, 
Rose of the world am I, smitten, and Mary my name is. 
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Our ancient bells disappeared at the Reformation, or wer 
melted down or sold to foreigners in the Civil War time, 
Some of their deep music, it is said, still sounds over Flemish 
and Italian cities. 

What did we gain by erasing and destroying all these 
pious effigies and tender writings? In their place we became 
blest with inscriptions and effigies celebrating no longer Christ, 
the Virgin, and the Saints, but the wealth, lineage, and more 
or less imaginary virtues of local worthies, intruded not only 
into naves and aisles but into the very sanctuaries. How well 
old George Crabbe satirises this taste in his poem called “The 
Borough ” !— 


“ Read of this Burgess ; on the stone appear 
How worthy he! how virtuous and how dear ! 
What wailing was there when his spirit fled, 
How mourned his lady for her lord when dead ! 
See! he was liberal, kind, religious, wise, 

And free from all disgrace and all disguise. 

His sterling worth which words cannot express, 
Lives with his friends, their pride and their distress. 
All this of Jacob Holmes? for this his name, 

He thus kind, liberal, just, religious! Shame! 
What is the truth? Old Jacob married thrice, 

He dealt in coals, and avarice was his vice, 

He ruled the Borough when his year came on, 

And some forget, and some are glad, he’s gone.” 

Every old parish church, on its minor scale, gradually 
became a local Westminster Abbey. The images of Christ, 
the Virgin, and the Saints, with their inscriptions, were replaced 
at Westminster by those of soldiers, sailors, statesmen, and 
men of science, arts, and letters. In one ancient side chapel 
sits, like a gigantic idol, the man who invented the steam 
locomotive. Near him is the Early Victorian bust of another 
with the sublime inscription: “He invented the system of 
penny postage.” In rural and borough churches the place of 
sacred images was occupied by those of squires and their ladies, 
mayors and aldermen. These things symbolise a patriotism 
no longer of the divine, but of a secular, city. It is England 


honestly revering her own genius and gratefully honouring her 
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own saints, the men who extended her material and intellectual 
and industrial empire, who ruled in her parliaments and her 
parishes. It is a fine, bracing religion in its way, and men will 
die for it, but it hardly satisfies the thirsting soul of man. 
Was any man ever consoled in the hour of death, though he 
may have been elated in the fullness of life, by remembering 
the magnitude and glory of the British Empire? We can 
trace the beginnings of this change, from a tone of humility, 
resignation, and repentance, to one of complacent pride in 
national and family achievements. The metrical inscription 
on the tomb of Edward the Black Prince, at Canterbury, is 
a noble instance of the earlier tone. Some tombs of the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Archbishops in York 
supply remarkably fine examples of the later style. None of 
these prelates, or at least, none of their executors, would have 
been content with the inscription which Cardinal Beaufort 
directed to be placed on his tomb at Winchester: “ Tribularer 
si nescirem misericordias tuas” (“I should be troubled did I 
not know Thy mercies”). Well might he say this, for he 
was a haughty and secular prelate of the Richelieu type, and 
was chiefly responsible for the burning of Joan of Arc, now 
decreed Beata, and rapidly rising to be the patron saint of 
France. 

Not in England alone did the style of monuments 
and spirit of inscriptions change in the sixteenth century. 
It was a European wave, and harmonised with the change 
in the architecture and ornamentation of churches. Disraeli 
makes an acute observation in his novel, Lothair. He is 
describing a church in Rome “raised during the latter half 
of the sixteenth century by Vignola, when, under the influ- 
ence of the great Pagan revival, the Christian Church began 
to assume the character of an Olympian temple,” and he 
says :— 

“A central painted cupola of large but exquisite propor- 
tions, supported by pilasters with gilded capitals, and angels of 
white marble springing from golden brackets ; walls encrusted 
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with rare materials of every tint, and altars supported by 
serpentine columns of agate and alabaster ; a blaze of picture 
and statues and precious stones and precious metals ; denoted 
one of the chief temples of the sacred brotherhood of Jesus, 
raised when the great Order had recognised that the views of 
primitive and medieval Christianity, founded on the humility 
of man, were not in accordance with the age of confidence in 
human energy, in which they were destined to rise, and which 
they were determined to direct.” 

Was the “great Order” right or wrong in using the 
vigorous adolescent spirit of that age, ad majorem Dei gloriam! 
This question touches some central issues. Should the Church 
be, like St Paul the Apostle, “all things to all men,” all things 
to all ages? If while simple souls can be won to the religion 
by simple images and simple ceremonies, the rich and artistic 
can be won by more glorious and magniloquent symbols, 
is it wrong to usethem? The worst of abounding too much 
in the spirit of any particular age is, no doubt, that the age 
passes, and leaves behind it buildings and adornments and 
effigies which may appear to its successors to be extravagant 
or tasteless. Then they may excite repulsion, and, like dead 
things, do more harm than good; and yet, because they are 
there, and are costly and solid, they may be difficult to 
remove. Simplicity, on the contrary, may sometimes be too 
little, but can never be too much, or repulsive. 

Ruskin admirably showed in the Stones of Venice how 
the change of feeling symbolised itself in the sepulchral monv- 
ments of that former Queen of the Sea, who became paganised 
by too great riches. On the tomb of one of her senators is 
written in elegant Latin: “ He conquered the Turks in war, 
himself in peace, and ascended from a noble family among the 
Venetians to one even more noble among the Angels.” How 
unlike to this complacent and confident eulogy is such an 
inscription as that in Roman catacombs commemorating 4 
young Christian officer in Hadrian’s army !|— 
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Tempore Adriani Imperatoris 
Marius adolescens dux militum, qui 

Satis vixit, dum vitam pro Christo 

Cum sanguine consumsit, in pace tandem 

Quievit. Bene morentes cum lacrymis 

Et metu posuerunt. 

«Cum lacrymis et metu.” With tears and in fear they 
laid their martyred boy to rest. 

Even in our own days, in the less corrupted parts of 
Catholic countries, there are beautiful sepulchral inscriptions 
rising out of the heart of the people. In the Bologna 
cemetery there is, or was, an inscription : 

Lucrezia Picini 

Implora eterna pace. 
Not a word more. And what beautiful inscriptions are 
there not to be seen in the cemetery at Sorrento! They 
usually take the form of words from the departed to the 
living, or from the living to the departed. In sublime 
simplicity and tender feeling, they often recall the famous line 
of Dante: “I was Pia. Sienna gave me life; Maremma 
took it from me.” 

The long epoch of complacent intellectual paganism lasted 
for almost three centuries unbroken, with, of course, many 
individual exceptions, even in inscriptions, from about 1550 
to 1850, and has, since then, been waning. There has been 
a steady return since then to the earlier feeling, or at least 
to the earlier tone and style. Who now would dare, except 
here and there an eccentric, to inscribe on funeral monuments 
eulogies which seemed right and admirable a hundred years 
ago, if only for fear of the ridicule which slays? Pride must 
now in memorials, as in dress, find more subtle and less 
conspicuous satisfactions if it is to escape the animadversions 
of jealous democracy. 

And, after all, perhaps there is a real re-birth of the earlier 
Christian spirit. By the sad teaching of experience, weariness, 
satiety, disillusion, disappointment, the Europeans begin to 
discover the essential vanity of imagined social or intellectual 
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greatness and to learn of how small account is man apart from 
his touch with the life divine. To what have the nations been 
led by the centuries of “progress”? To the most colossal 
and terrible war in all history. Surely they have imagined 
a vain thing. Now that secular ambitions and ideals, and 
perhaps, one may even say, too unlimited and excessive 
patriotisms, have brought the nations to this bourne, some. 
thing else may come by its own. There may be true prophecy 
in the words of the Catholic poet, Francis Thompson :— 

‘* When the nations lie in blood, and their kings a broken brood, 

Look up! O most sorrowful of daughters ! 


Lift up thy head and hark what sounds are in the dark, 
For His feet are coming to thee on the waters.” 


The revelations of science have done much to make the 
mind of man descend from the height of self-exaltation. If 
mere philanthropy, liberalism, socialism, also prove incapable 
of securing peace and happiness to the race of man, there 
should be a great return to the individual and collective 
practice of the religion of Christ, and to that real and visible 
unity which is, as St Augustine says, the external form, o 
sacrament, of the highest of all virtues, charity. 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 


Lonpon. 
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CHRIST’S SANCTION AS WELL AS 
CONDEMNATION OF WAR. 


Tue Rev. J. M. WILSON, D.D., 


Canon of Worcester. 


I, 


Wuart was Christ’s antithesis to war ? 

The answer at first seems obvious—it must have been 
peace. But it is worth considering whether this is so. For 
peace, by itself, is rather the negation, the absence of war, 
than its antithesis. War is, at any rate, a great action, and 
has a great aim; it commands consummate ability, devotion, 
preparation, self-sacrifice, co-operation. It can stir the heart 
of a nation, its heroes, artists, poets, and also its common 
people, to thoughts and deeds far above their ordinary selves. 
Peace, the mere negation, the absence, of war, offers by itself 
no such action and no such aim, or exalted inspiration. Peace 
ought to be regarded as a means, a condition for some higher 
end, 

Or shall we say that Christ’s antithesis to war is good-will 
to men ? 

That is nearer the truth: but good-will is too vague, too 
uninspiring. It rallies men to no standard; summons them 
to no action ; furnishes them with no cry. 

Nearer still is Christ’s answer to James and John, contrast- 
ing the demand of the kings of the Gentiles for “lordship” 


with His own rule, for His followers, of mutual service. But 
839 
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even that, far-reaching as it is, as governing personal prin. § Jesus 
ciples, scarcely so covers the ground of national, and stil] less unde! 
of international, relations as to furnish a clear antithesis,, } that 


rival Christian ideal, for war. Moreover, it does not fire the — chap! 
imagination. It scarcely suggests a policy. of be 
But there is a further question, which always has troubled synas 
many minds. Does Christ sanction war? Did he, howeve § pata 
remotely, contemplate it? ‘Can participation in war ever be — s€¢' 
justifiable to those who sincerely hold the Christian faith?” [| Phat 
(Labour Leader, 11th March 1915) is a typical question. Ani } Loré 
it wants a plain answer. 
For brevity, I quote here none of the familiar texts | the 
referring to war. othe 
I believe that the fullest expression of our Lord’s thoughts wolf 
on human relations, actual and ideal, and in particular on thos para 
of war, and on both its antithesis and its sanction, is to be they 
found in one of His parables, preserved in the Gospel of St unt¢ 
John: a parable not understood, as we are expressly told, at is cl 
the time, and generally misinterpreted since. We ought to 
know it as the parable of the Wolf and the Shepherd. Aggres | but 
sive war is one of the expressions of the wolf-spirit, at present | J€' 





dominant in man. The antithesis of the wolf-spirit is the } ‘b# 
shepherd-spirit, at present nascent, weak, but growing, in man. thie 
Its ideal is freedom; freedom for all, freedom for life and and 
spirit ; freedom from the wolf; and it does not bar violence and 
in combating the wolf. It furnishes, therefore, at once an §00 
antithesis to war and a sanction for war, and at last a cure for beh 
war. It furnishes also a cry: “ Down with the Wolf!” 

Let us devote a paragraph or two to the occasion and alsc 


exegesis of this little-studied parable. All our Lord’s parables sha 
were, of course, spoken with reference to the people He was 
addressing, and to the lessons He was endeavouring to teach has 
them. We must look back, therefore, at the chapters in 


St John’s Gospel preceding the tenth, the opening verses of the 
which contain this parable, if we would apprehend its meaning. = 
0 





The seventh and eighth chapters relate controversies between 
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Jesus and the Jews, and the utter inability of the Jews to 
understand Him. His views seemed to them so monstrous 
that their only desire is to stone Him. Then, in the ninth 
chapter, comes the healing of the blind man, his profession 
of belief in Christ, and his consequent expulsion from the 
synagogue by the Pharisees. Finally, comes our Lord’s 
paradox that He had come “that they which see not might 
see, and that they which see might be made blind”; and the 
Pharisees’ sarcastic question, “ Are we blind also?” Our 
Lord replied to that question in this parable. Here it is. 

«Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that entereth not by 
the door into the fold of the sheep, but climbeth up some 
other way, —and the passage that follows shows that it is a 
wolf, not a man—‘“the same is a thief and a robber.” The 
parable is too familiar, however, to be quoted entire. ‘“ But 
they understood not what things they were which He spake 
unto them.” Yet it is a reply to their question. This point 
is clearly brought out in the Revised Lectionary. 

Then follows, not indeed an explanation of the parable, 
but an extension of it. It is full of allusions to Ezek. xxxiv. 
Jesus tells them that He is “the door of the sheep.” “ All 
that ever came before Me are thieves and robbers.” “ The 
thief”—that is the wolf—“ cometh not but that he may steal 
and kill and destroy.” ‘I am come that they may have life, 
and may have it abundantly.” ‘I am the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep: the hireling 
beholdeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep and fleeth. 
... Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear My voice, and they 
shall become one flock, one shepherd.” 

The Jews listen, and are still utterly mystified. What 
has all this to do with what has been said before ? 

It is plain that our Lord’s later words do not closely follow 
the parable, or point its application. He tells them that He 
is the door ; but He also tells them that He is the shepherd. 


No explanation is given of who is the wolf, or of what is the 
Vou. XIII.—No. 4. 55 
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fold; no explanation is given of the main contrast in th 
parable, between the wolf who climbs the wall and th 
shepherd who risks his life in fighting him. We are not tolj 
who were the thieves and robbers that came before Christ; 
nor who are the sheep not of this fold; nor is a hint given 
how the parable suggests an answer to the question of the 
Pharisees, Are we blind also ? 

Every interpretation of the parable must, therefore, be 
conjectural, and it has usually had spiritual signification 
attached to its various parts, disconnected from its circum. 
stances. But, if I read it rightly, this parable explains why 
they did not understand Him. It is the key to the way in 
which Christ regarded the world of struggle in which He 
found Himself, and His own mission to it; and the study of 
this parable may help us therefore to see the great world 
through the eyes of Christ, and to see the cure of its evilsas 
He alone saw it. It gives us an ideal, worthy to be an anti. 
thesis to war: and it implies the sad necessity, at present, and 
therefore gives the reluctant sanction, for war and struggle. 
Moreover, by giving us that ideal it gives us a Christian aim 
to keep before us as the end of every struggle, and compels us 
to think at every stage what spirit we are of. 


II. 


The parable fits the occasion: “You ask me,” said our 
Lord, ‘ Are we blind also?’ I must answer, Yes: you do 
not see what is before your eyes. There are two opposed 
principles in human nature governing men’s conduct—one 
strong, universal, obvious to all; the other, which you fail to 
see, weak and partial. One is that might is right: that each 
is by nature the guardian of his own interests alone. This 
leads to wars, oppression, one-sided legislation, misery of the 
weak, an impoverished and distorted development of all. The 
other is that the best in human life is only brought out by 
mutual service in a common freedom; that the strong must 
assist the weak, if either strong or weak is to attain a full and 
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abundant life. Full and free and abundant life for all is the 
goal. In the parable,” He seems to go on to say, “each 
rinciple is shown in naked contrast : the wolf-spirit, to steal, 
and kill, and destroy; and the shepherd-spirit, that both 
ennobles him that protects, and ensures to all men free and 
abundant life. That is to be the ideal of the future. The 
shepherd-spirit is nascent already in man; I,” Christ tells 
them, “represent it; and there are those even now who ‘hear 
My voice’; but the wolf-spirit is as yet dominant, and has 
always been so: all that came before Me are thieves and 
robbers. Our whole national history from Joshua down- 
wards to the present day is the history of the wolf-spirit, in 
us or in our enemies. Assyrian and Babylonian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman have successively played the wolf with 
us, as we did with the Canaanites. Ezekiel rebuked that 
spirit in our secular rulers. The same spirit has affected our 
religion. It has made the dominant sect intolerant. It was 
wolfish of you to put that blind man out of the synagogue. 
It makes you hate the Samaritans. It makes you heap 
burdens on others, which you do not touch with one of your 
fingers. The rich oppress the poor, and drag them before 
the judgment-seats: it makes the poor what they are; and, 
still worse, it makes the rich what they are. It has utterly 
obscured and distorted your conception of God. 

“That is plainly not the final ideal of life: it fails to bring 
welfare or happiness to mankind. Ye kill, and covet, and 
cannot obtain. Now the shepherd-spirit aims at securing 
full life and activity and freedom and safety for all: and the 
good shepherd, with his stout staff, will face the wolf as long 
as wolves exist, and defend the sheep, even at the risk of 
his life. 

“It is this new spirit, the shepherd-spirit, that I am, at 
peril of my life, showing to this nation, and through them to 
the world; for this shall be at last the ideal in all nations, 
however barbarous now. Other sheep I have which are not 
of this fold: them also I must bring. I am not a man of 
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peace only: the shepherd is at present also a man of wa 
I bring a sword upon earth, for the wolf has to be ex. 
terminated. It is a sword, but it is used only to ensuy 
peace. It is when so wielded the cure of war.” 

Such, I imagine, were our Lord’s thoughts, which gaye 
unity and force and appropriateness to this parable. I take 
it to mean that the wolf-spirit, which grasps power and 
dominance for itself, which runs through all history, tribal 
and national, which has been inherited by us from countless 
generations of prehistoric ancestors, shall gradually give way 
in human nature, as the shepherd-spirit — which desires 
abundant life for all, and will fight, if need be, for freedom, 
if freedom cannot be secured otherwise—grows in strength. 

It is an age-long struggle, and a highly dangerous one, 
For the wolf-spirit is sanctioned by precedent, by legislation, 
by convention, and by strong self-interest. Wolves hunt in 
packs ; and wolves are pitiless. The wolf-spirit is the cause of 
the watchful and predatory relations between armed nations, 
between mutually suspicious classes, between competing in- 
dividuals. We are naturally wolves to one another. Hom 
homini ignoto lupus, as Plautus says. 

But our Lord showed, in all its completeness and power, 
another and an opposing principle in human nature—the 
shepherd-instinct, the desire to care for others, to protect, 
Women and men are found who will lay down their lives for 
others. That is the instinct, widespread, universal even, if 
weak, the divine instinct of the shepherd. Christ, in His own 
Person, embodied the principle in its purest form—manifested 
it in its extremest results; and the world, therefore, hails the 
Cross, though it scarcely fully knows why, as the symbol of 
salvation—not from sin only, but from all the turmoil and 
misery of the life of man. The Good Shepherd gives His life 
for the sheep; and at last, through His sacrifice and through 
that of His followers, the sheep shall have freedom, the full 
and free and abundant life. 

In this far glance into the future development of man, 
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Christ was unintelligible to His contemporaries. But can we 
not, assisted by the light which nineteen centuries have thrown 
on that development, more consciously and _ purposefully 
make His ideal and His methods our own? Man has already 
risen, the evolutionists tell us, above other base and anti-social 
animal instincts; now we have to repudiate the wolf in us: 
now we have to identify our feeble instincts of brotherhood 
and love with the essential divine in us, and follow on the 
line that Christ has anticipated towards union with God. 

Naturally, the only reply that the Jews could make to the 
parable was the obvious and simple one that men still make 
when such ideals are declared: “‘ He hath a devil and is mad.” 
All are counted mad, as Plato says, who have been divinely 
released from the common ways of men, and have looked on 
the eternal goal. To proclaim such a paradox as that men 
should cease to be wolves to one another, is clear evidence to 
the mass of men of madness, if not of devilish anarchy. 

Yet, to this paradox the world is tending. The wolf is 
to die out. 

The more I reflect on this contrast which our Lord draws 
between His aim—that all shall have the abundant life—and the 
then dominant axiom of practice—that all have a right, if they 
have the power, to exact from others all the service they can 
extort—the more does it seem to me to demonstrate the actual, 
achieved results on society due to Chrisiianity in the world ; 
and the more it illuminates the path of right and of hopeful 
progress in the future. It is not merely one of the lessons of 
Christianity, it is the lesson. He came “to preach good 
tidings to the poor, to proclaim release to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” And this, assuredly, had then, and it has now, not 
only a spiritual, but a temporal meaning. This is of the 
essence; it is more; it is the essence of Christianity—the 
sacredness of human nature: its capacity for manifesting the 
divine: its right to do so. This is the one ideal, supreme over 
all else. , 
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Now there is one consideration which markedly differen} know t 
ates this war from all others. It is the decisive struggle, at § our ow 


any rate for centuries to come, whether wolf-morality is ty 
be the only morality recognised between nations. It is this 
consideration, that the whole higher and Christian ideal ¢ It | 
international relations is involved in this war, that mate § history 
neutrality impossible for us, and that makes compromise « § of wha 
cessation through weariness impossible. If the stake at issu } hallow 
were only the possession of India, or the payment of a hug spirit « 
indemnity, peace might be made acknowledging defeat, with } by wh 
out loss of the national ideal ; but to have refused to declar by w 
war last August, or to make a premature peace now whik § despa 
this issue of the supremacy of the wolf-spirit is at stake, woull Tl 
be to abandon what the British race and British Empire stani § to wl 
for: to abandon what we may humbly and reverently belier — mina’ 
to be the mission of the race: to abandon all hope of th § were 
ultimate dominance of the spiritual over the animal, all how J deitic 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. It would be to abandonal J natio 
belief in the divine destiny of the human race. All the po} work 
gress hitherto made towards securing the free and safe and full } Lord 
and abundant life for all would be sacrificed; and Europe, a | hope 
least, would suffer a reversion to ideals which only differ from } drea 
those of heathen barbarism by being now defended by philo- | age. 
sophers and theologians, and carried out in action with every | coul 
aid that science and consummate organisation can bring to | The 


their methods, to increase their diabolical efficiency. peat 
The German Emperor is reported (Times, 5th March 1915) | wol! 
to have said :— the 


“One advantage we have over our enemies is that they | thei 
have no watchword. They know not for what they fight, nor | he 
for what they get killed. They carry the heavy knapsack of an | wit 
evil conscience, having fallen upon a peace-loving people.” sol 

Self-deception, if it is self-deception, can go no further. | the 
We fight the wolves of Prussia. They shall not overrun } un 
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Burope and Asia and the world. Our watchword is, “ Down 


i with the wolves!” We know for what we fight, and we 


know that we fight as much in their real interests as in 
our Own. 


IV. 


It is perhaps worth while to look for a moment at past 
history, as illustrating the influence in international relations 
of what I have called the shepherd-spirit, evoked, strengthened, 
hallowed in man by the faith of Christ, upon the natural wolf- 


| spirit of our race. History, national experience, is the method 


t, with — by which God teaches nations, as personal experience is that 


by which He teaches individuals. And its study makes 
despair and pessimism impossible. 

The inherited belief as to war and force, of the generation 
to whom our Lord spoke, was that the cruel wars of exter- 
mination they had waged in the early history of the nation, 
were “wars of the Lord,” waged against the real, but inferior, 
deities of other nations; and that it would not be until the 
national Jehovah was recognised as the sole God of all the 
world that the “ nations would flow unto the mountain of the 
Lord’s house, and shall not learn war any more.” But the 
hope had long been relegated to a distant age, and only 
dreamed of in apocalypses. Force was the only title in that 
age. The Roman Empire was so strong that the early Church 
could not have conceived the possibility of escaping from it. 
The Pax Romana was a prohibition of war; but it was not 
peace. The morality of the empire was simply that of the 
wolf, Cesar tells us, for example, if I recollect right, that 
the Senate of the Veneti, yielded to his mercy. He put 
them all to death. He makes no comment. He tried to kill, 
he tells us, the whole tribe of the Eburones; and mentions, 
without disapprobation, that at some place in France his 
soldiers killed 40,000 men, women, and children. Think of 
the early emperors—whom Gibbon enumerates as “the dark, 
unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble{Claudius, 
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the cruel and profligate Nero, the beastly Vitellius, and the 
timid, inhuman Domitian.” The age of the shepherd had not 
then dawned. 

The laws of war were summed up in Vae victis / 

And when in successive centuries Goths and Scythians, 
and Huns, and Vandals, and Lombards, and others, poured, 
wave after wave, westward and southward on the crumbling 
empire, the wolf-spirit was supreme on all sides. Blood was 
poured out like water. Of Attila it was said that where his 
horse planted his foot, grass would never grow. 

Yet some influence did at length pervade and change 
these savage tribes. Between the ninth and eleventh cen- 
turies, or thereabouts, other countries, as Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Russia, 
were leavened by Christianity. Gibbon makes, of course, his 
usual sarcastic remarks. But his final words in Ch. 55 are 
worth quoting: “The admission of the Barbarians into the 
pale of civil and ecclesiastical society relieved Europe from 
the depredations by sea and land of the Norman, the 
Hungarian, and the Russian, who learned to spare their 
brethren, and cultivate their possessions. The establishment 
of law and order was promoted by the influence of the clergy, 
and the rudiments of art and science were introduced into 
the savage countries of the globe. . . . They imbibed the free 
and generous spirit of the European republic, and gradually 
showed the lights of knowledge which arose on the Westem 
world.” Christianity did introduce a new spirit. 

The wolf, however, is hard to expel, whether from pagan, 
Christian, or Mahommedan. During the Crusades no savagery 
between Mahommedan and Christian exceeded that between 
the Greek and Latin Churches. Each side massacred the 
other and sold them into slavery. 

The Empire of Spain, the Conquest of Mexico and Peru, 
Alva’s treatment of the Netherlands, were the work of the 
wolf, and much of our own Empire has been built up in the 
same way. I am far from saying that Germany now, and 
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always, represents the wolf, and that Great Britain now, and 
always, represents the shepherd, the disinterested and self- 
sacrificing guardian of the interests of the weak. World- 
history since the peace of Westphalia will not justify any 
such claim. But that England has learnt much in the last 
hundred years, can give freedom to its colonies, and rules its 
dependencies and protectorates not in the wolf-spirit, is shown 
by the instant and spontaneous rally of the Empire at the 
call of danger; and not less by the universal desire to atone 
for past wolfishness, if atonement be possible, in its own deal- 
ings with Ireland. Europe has also learnt much. And every- 
one knows that since the sixteenth century, and especially of 
late years, laws or conventions of war, limiting, as far as 
may be, the savagery and cruelty that had accompanied war, 
have grown up, and have been assented to by all civilised 
nations. A very great advance has been made towards the 
establishment of a court of international authority, which may 
in its time develop into a court of international power. Ideas 
are in the air, and taking form, which may soon result in the 
formation of universal international Courts of Inquiry, before 
war is declared ; of an international Judiciary ; and, finally, of 
an international Executive to enforce its decisions. 

In fact a new conscience has sprung up, through Christian 
feeling, not limited entirely to Christian countries, which 
insists that wars of aggression and conquest are detestable, 
and insists that there shall be all mitigations in war possible. 
That conscience was shocked by the order of the German 
Emperor to his troops in China to resemble the Huns, to take 
no prisoners. And it is shocked by the whole attitude of the 
German military class since 1870, its ceaseless rattling of the 
sabre, its immense preparations for aggressive war, its un- 
scrupulousness in diplomacy, and now its appalling savagery 
and ruthlessness in war. Germans stand revealed as wolves 
who now imperil the freedom of Europe, as others have done 
before. It is that which unites us all, not against “a peace- 
loving nation,” but against a nation whose masters have 
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drugged and deceived it till they believe that it is their divine 
mission to “ Germanise ” and rule the world by force. 

This conscience has till now found gradually increasing 
expression in the conduct of wars, and in all international] 
relations. We have seen some approach to what in 1870 Mr 
Gladstone hoped would be “the greatest triumph of our time 
—the enthronement of the idea of public right as the govem. 
ing idea of European politics.” And Mr Asquith has ex. 
plained this to mean :— 

1. The repudiation of militarism as the governing factor 

in the relation of states ; 

2. The free development of smaller states ; and 

3. A European partnership for the recognition of equal 

right, established and enforced by a common will. 
In other words, great nations are learning to play the part 
of the shepherd in their duty to disallow and resist the part 
of the wolf, even at the risk of life, as Belgium did. 

It is the conviction that Prussianism—like Ottomanism,— 
in this aspect of it, is a monstrous anachronism in Christen- 
dom, a menace to the development of the whole race of man, 
that justifies the awful price we are paying for entering on 
this war and carrying it through at whatever cost. 

We do find, then, in Christ’s teaching both an antithesis 
to war—viz. freedom for nations to develop on their own lines 
and live their own life; and a sanction for war in the duty 
to demand for ourselves and all other nations that freedom; 
and, at least under some circumstances, to use force in 
repelling the wolf who would rob us of it. And we find in 
history a general and progressive advance towards the accept- 
ance of these principles—an advance abruptly stopped and 
reversed by the deliberate policy and action of Germany. 


V. 


It is obvious that the wolf-spirit which Christ condemned 
is identical with the “will to power” which Nietzsche has 
extolled. Hence this parable brings out into the clearest 
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light the fundamental antagonism between the world-phil- 
osophy, the conception of the goal of human development 
(if I may venture to use such phrases), of Christ, with those 
of Nietzsche. 

Nietzsche openly avowed this complete antagonism. 
“Christianity,” he said, “was the vampire of the Imperium 
Romanum; it destroyed the grandest form of organisation 
that has yet been realised... . With that I conclude and 
pronounce my sentence. I condemn Christianity. To me it is 
the greatest of all imaginable corruptions. The Church is the 
great parasite ; with its anemic ideas of holiness it drains life 
of all its strength and its love and its hope; I have no words 
to express my sentiments of a thing so abominable.” 

Moreover, the parable not only brings out the antagonism, 
but it also supplies Christ’s answer by anticipation to 
Nietzsche’s teaching as to the goal of human development, 
and his resultant ethics. 

Nietzsche taught that to gratify the “will to power” 
was the supreme law of right action; and therefore the 
duty of every man, because it was the only way by which 
man could consciously promote the advance of mankind to 
something higher or greater than the present race of men. 
The progress of life in the past had been effected by struggle, 
life ever tending to surpass itself. It was man’s duty, he 
taught, to co-operate with this age-long striving through 
ruthless struggle towards perfection. It was this that had 
developed man out of far inferior creations; struggle was 
the divine eternal method of winning a way to something 
higher. He taught, as a direct consequence of this conception 
of the goal of human progress and of the pathway to it, 
that what we regard as virtues, self-restraint, humility, pity, 
gentleness, are sins. It was on this ground he condemned 
Christianity as subversive of true morality, by its honouring 
as virtues the faults or defects of the weak, and thus producing 
a decadent race. 

Now what is Christ’s reply? It is what he gave to the 
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Pharisees. It is that besides this “will to power,” which has 
served its purpose in all living creatures, there is in man, often 
buried deep in his sub-conscious nature, but destined to rise 
into full consciousness, a far higher, nobler, greater power, 
the “will to love,” the shepherd-spirit. A far higher power, 
because, while the supremacy of the “will to power” can 
confessedly result only in ceaseless struggle, in the crushing 
and dwarfing the lives of myriads to create a few immoral, 
tyrannical, and unhappy “ superanimals,” the supremacy of the 
will to love, aiming at a universal freedom of all to have the full 
and abundant life, cannot but issue in a race of “ supermen” of 
a very different kind, with the joys that come from brotherhood 
and mutual service, and a life of growing union with God, 
This is a very different conception of the goal of truly human 
development, and the pathway to it is lit by the spirit of the 
Good Shepherd, and not by that of the wolf. 

These are the two forces which are contending in the 
world-struggle of to-day. The will to power is, with the 
leaders of the German nation, regarded as the supreme law of 
right. The German Emperor constantly appeals to his God: 
never to Christ. He claims the support of his God, a God as 
truly made in man’s image as any idol of wood or stone; not 
a heavenly Father, a God of love, of whom Christ could say, 
“T and my Father are One.” The will to power, formulated 
by Nietzsche, is the practical religion of the leaders of 
Germany to-day. 

How profoundly it has altered the soul of the nation! 
I was reading the other day an article in the Friends 
Quarterly Examiner for January 1915 on the Friends’ Mission 
to France in 1870, to relieve—as they are doing to-day—the 
sufferings of non-combatants. Here is what one of them, 
Henry J. Allen, wrote from Nancy on October 31st, 1870: 
“The two things which have struck us increasingly from day 
to day are the power, organisation, the culture and the mild- 
ness of the Prussians. No conquerors could, so far as I have 
seen, deport themselves with more forbearance than the 
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Germans. . . . The Prussians shared their rations generously 
in almost all cases with the people in the villages they 
occupied.” That was before N ietzsche had turned his mind 
from Classical Philology to Ethics. What a contrast between 
1870 and 1914! even though we admit that Mr Allen’s 
experience was limited. 

Nietzsche’s hatred and contempt were not for Christ, but 
for Christianity as he saw it. He saw it as a religion retain- 
ing little but the name of its Founder; with little of His 
virility and passion and devotion to nobler aims; honey- 
combed by unbelief, by its divisions and jealousies; indi- 
vidualistic, unworthy, ready to perish. In contrast with this, 
Nietzsche’s own ideal inspired him, and it has inspired the 
German dominant caste and leaders of thought. 

The only effective reply is a far more inspiring ideal of 
Christianity. We need the clear discernment of that goal 
which Christ put before Him, and the steady, united, 
organised pressing forward to it. We have forgotten the 
goal, the free and full and abundant life for all, a life in 
which the Spirit of God may dwell. That is the birthright 
of all; and it can only be won by struggle and sacrifice. We 
have forgotten that we are a Church militant. 

But to follow this thought would lead us too far. 


VI. 


But there are, as hinted above, other manifestations in 
man of the wolf-spirit. It is the cause, as I said, not only 
of the watchful and predatory relations between armed 
nations, but between mutually suspicious classes and _ be- 
tween competing individuals. We are naturally wolves to 
one another. 

If, then, our hope is that this great world-war will intro- 
duce a new era in Christendom of international peace, by 
the curbing of the wolf-spirit between nations and the 
strengthening of international good-will, that hope can only 
be finally realised by the simultaneous weakening or curbing 
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of the wolf-spirit within each nation, and in our individual 
selves. Some progress towards that goal has been going on 
for centuries past, under the influence of Christian feeling, as 
the briefest retrospect will show. 

The wolf-spirit in the old world found its natural social 
and industrial expression in slavery, and then in serfdom, 
It regarded men as the means for gratifying the desire for 
power and wealth—for “lordship,” as Christ said—and not as 
an end in themselves. The wolf-spirit in our society stil 
claims the right to get all the service that it can get, legally 
and without scandal, from others, and the right to disregard 
the nature of the life which those who serve us lead, however 
stunted—to treat that as their business, not ours. That 
spirit, which in pre-Christian and medieval times justified 
slavery, justifies to-day the present social and _ industrial 
system, with its huge inequalities of wealth and _ position, 
and its hideous morass of suffering and shame at the bottom. 
Most of us take all this as a matter of course, as inevitable, 
unalterable, and avert our eyes from it, and may even per- 
suade ourselves that it is God’s will. There it lives and 
festers. 

But we cannot imagine that Christ, when on earth, averted 
His eyes from it. He saw that the wolf-spirit in national life 
was not God’s ultimate will for men. He came to redeem the 
world from it, that everyone might have life, and have it 
abundantly. Such a life implies freedom and_ therefore 
protection and opportunity for each to be his best and truest 
self. Inspired by Christian feeling, the Christian world came 
to see that the life of a slave is not a truly human life, because 
it is denied such opportunity. Under the same inspiration 
it has done much towards making equal laws for all, rich and 
poor, men and women; but it has yet to learn to see, as 
through the eyes of Christ, the life into which at least the 
lowest tenth of our fellow English men and women are 
born: as little a worthy life as slavery, and for the same 
reason. 
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We have not, in fact, as a nation, rejected the horrible 
underlying principle that gave sanction, as well as motive, to 
the industrial revolution; that childhood, womanhood, man- 
hood were, in the interests of the nation, subordinate in im- 
portance to production. The wolf-spirit found in capitalism 
a new sphere of action; the weak, nay the weakest, were 
exploited, even to death, in the interests, as alleged, of pro- 
duction: good men defended it—there is the tragedy. The 
Churches did not duly champion the rights of the weak. They 
have, indeed, leavened the whole nation with a uniform and 
universal ideal of character—that of Christ. Everyone means 
the same thing, and everyone means it as the highest praise, to 
say that something was a Christian act. That is their work ; 
the foundation of much that will be built on it. Rarely, how- 
ever, has the Church, as a body, resisted the wolf. 

Still in Great Britain there has been real progress, if one 
reckons it by centuries. A hundred years ago the political 
powerlessness and the economic servitude of the masses were 
far greater than they are now: there was less skilled, well- 
paid labour ; a larger fraction of wage-earners was in the depths 
of poverty: the position of women and children was defence- 
less, and therefore far worse; the education, and with it the 
manners and morals, of the wage-earning class have advanced 
beyond recognition of the Englishman of a hundred years 
ago. Social distinctions are less pronounced. Life has been 
lengthened by better sanitation, infant life less inhumanly 
disregarded, toil diminished and recreation increased, old-age 
pensions introduced, domestic comforts and diffused wealth 
increased. It has been estimated that the wealth “in para- 
phernalia and hoard” of the working class in 1813 could 
scarcely be estimated at £6 a head, and now could not be put 
at less than £25 a head (Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb, Statesman, 
2nd February 1914). And these writers go on to point out 
that in all classes there is a manifestly growing desire for such 
progress, and increasing fitness and capacity for it, and there 
is “ the silent persistent pressure of a people traditionally free.” 
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Yes, there is undoubted and hopeful progress. But who 
has not continually met the feeling among the income-tax- 
paying class that the demand of the proletariat for a fuller 
life, for better housing, higher wages, more education, leisure 
and recreation, is not reasonable, nay is selfish, even wicked, 
because the result would be to lessen their efficiency in produc- 
tion, and strike at profits? Men are still regarded as means, 
not ends. 

Quite as marked is the attitude of the ordinary citizen to 
what is called the Women’s Movement. It is usually assumed 
that, in asking for the same freedom as men to develop their 
own powers in order to serve the community, women are 
ignoring the rights of what is called “ the stronger sex.” There 
is no sphere of life in which the shepherd-spirit is so little dis- 
played as in the relations of men to women, taken as a whole. 

I bring no charge against capitalism or the employers of 
labour of to-day. No one can by himself leap out of his age; 
we are all bound by a thousand ties and fetters. We cannot 
move faster than the morality and character and Christianity 
of the whole nation enable us to move. But we are moving, 
thanks to the faithful, immeasurable, unrecognised work of 
myriads, nay of millions, of men, women, and children, in whose 
hearts have been planted the ideal and the love of Christ. 

It is by the gradual growth of this Christian ideal that 
progress during the last hundred years has been made; and in 
that progress, and in the ideal that caused it, is our greatest 
hope for the future. But when this war is over, it must be 
seen more clearly and generally, and pursued more rapidly, or 
revolution will come to throw progress back. 

Pari passu, then, with the desire for the banishment or 
curbing of the wolf-spirit between nations is growing the 
desire for curbing it between classes; and in both cases it is 
the spirit of Christ that is moving the world. 

I know well that many excellent men and women will 
passionately deny that there is anything Christian in the 
Labour movements of our time. But I think that George 
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Haw is right when he says (HisBerT JourNAL, January 1915, 
p. 886): “The greatest religious movement of to-day is the 
awakening of spiritual life among the working classes.” One 
after another of the leaders of Labour say in varied words 
that the force and spring of social and economic progress 
is to be found in the teaching of Christ—in carrying into 
practice the rule to love our neighbour as ourselves, and to 
play the part of the shepherd towards the weak, and not that 
of the wolf. That whole article should be read by anyone 
who doubts, or denies, the truth of what I say. Space only 
forbids my quoting from it. 

There is one more brief word that must be spoken on a 
great cognate subject. It is essentially the same wolf-spirit 
that has produced the deplorable relations that have long 
existed between the branches of the Church of Christ— 
relations which appear to be at present entirely unmitigated 
by the spectacle of the ruin which that spirit has wrought 
among the nations of Christendom. It is this spirit, and its 
results, which render the Church of Christ powerless, collec- 
tively or sectionally, to influence international estrangements 
and wars. The retort made to any such attempt would be 
too crushing—*“ Physician, heal thyself.” 

Never was it more urgent that all the sections of the 
Christian Church should each draw a line between what they 
hold as primary and essential in their faith as Christians, and 
what they are willing to regard as secondary, variable, local, 
temporary ; and with earnest prayer for unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace, so to draw that line, that no body of men 
which strives to live in and manifest the spirit of Christ, shall 
be deemed unworthy to be regarded as members of the one 
Catholic Church, or be deprived of the goodwill, the prayers, 
and the brotherhood of all, and as much intercommunion as 
they desire. 

And never could it be more manifest that the leadership 
in this endeavour to realise in religion Christ’s desire for 


freedom and life for mankind devolves at this moment on that 
Vou. XIII.—No. 4. 56 
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great Anglo-Saxon race, which is sacrificing so much of blood 
and treasure and tears to do the same service for the nations 
of Christendom, to save them from moral downfall. If this 
war does not unite the Churches, it will proclaim their doom 
as withered branches, no longer fed by the life of Christ. 

Finally, let us try to realise that we are called on to live 
and play our part in the greatest age which England, or the 
world, has ever passed through. When, at the end of the 
war, the great international questions are to be settled, the 
British Empire and its Allies, with some at least of its present 
enemies, and the United States of America, may combine to 
play a part that shall usher in a new age of the world, and 
make this the greatest epoch of history. May the British 
people and British statesmen and British churchmen rise to 
the high demand; and may generous and trustful, but wise 
and strong, heads and hearts simultaneously guide our own 
nation through its industrial transformation ! 


J. M. WILSON. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE AND ITS APPLICA- 
TION TO PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


Proressor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


Ar a time like the present, when the teachings of Christ on 
the subject of war are being canvassed by all who profess and 
call themselves Christians, and many earnest men are driven 
to say that we can no longer lay claim to that title, it is 
well to make sure, if we can, what is the actual meaning 
of the precepts of Christ. It is, indeed, strange that after 
nearly two thousand years’ preoccupation with the subject 
the world should still be in any doubt about the matter. 
Yet recent enquiries have driven me to the conclusion that 
one of the cardinal texts of Christianity—the “ Golden Rule” 
itself—is generally, nay almost universally, misunderstood in 
this country; and I shall try to explain how this has come 
about. 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them; for this is the law and the prophets” (St 
Matthew vii. 12); “As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise” (St Luke vi. 31). In what sense 
are these words generally understood? I have consulted 
several clergymen and laymen ; and I have always got the same 
answer—an answer which agrees with the impression which I 
myself have had as to the meaning of the text for over half a 
century. It is that we are bidden to do to others what we 
should wish them to do to us, if our positions were reversed— 


if we were in their place, and they in ours. “ Put yourself in 
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his place ” is a homely form of the principle which it is supposed 
that Christ embodied in the Golden Rule. 

That this is the current interpretation seems to be shown 
by the attempts which have been made by philosophers to go 
beyond it. Strauss tells us that Kant’s rule of right conduct 
was based on dissatisfaction with the Golden Rule as appealing 
to inclination. Kant wanted to base his rule on reason, and 
therefore said: “So act that the dictate of thy will may always 
pass at the same time for the principle of a general legislation” 
(Strauss, The Old Faith and the New, Engl. transl. p. 272), 
Whether this was the actual genesis of the Kantian rule I do 
not know. The maxim is given in a slightly different form in 
Professor Watson’s Selections from Kant (p. 242, in the edition 
of 1901): “So act as if the maxim from which you act were 
to become through your will a universal law of nature.” 

I do not wonder that philosophers have felt the Golden 
Rule, as understood by them and others, to be defective. For 
it leads directly to such aroma as the following. A beggar in 
the street asks me for money: I ought to give it, because I, if 
I were in the same situation, should wish another person so to 
behave towards me, and my hypothetical wish is an index of 
the wishes of the beggar. An employé asks for a rise in 
his wages: I ought to grant it, because his wish is only what 
I myself should wish in the same circumstances. An enemy 
country wishes that we should not make energetic efforts 
to repel its attacks: we ought to abstain, because if our 
positions were reversed there is nothing that we should desire 
more than inactivity on the part of ow7 enemies. 

Is this what Christ taught? I answer unhesitatingly, No. 
We have been the victims of a misleading translation—a 
translation which possibly was less misleading in the seventeenth 
century than it is now, though I doubt this, but one which to 
the plain man of the present day at any rate suggests a false 
meaning. The words of the original Greek are, literally 
translated, ‘‘ Whatsoever you will (or wish) that men should do 
to you” (Matthew); “As you will (or wish) that men should 
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do to you” (Luke). The word would was perhaps intended 
by the translators of the Authorised Version to bear this 
meaning; but it was, at least, unfortunate. “Oca dy (or éav) 
§ékyre cannot denote “ whatsoever you would wish” ; still less, 
if possible, can xafas Oédere (Luke) bear this meaning. But 
the reader naturally interprets would in the sense of would 
wish (or would will), and supplies as the understood clause of 
condition “if you were in the position of the other party.” 
It is true that the would might be otherwise interpreted, as 
meaning “ would ¢f you had the chance” (or something of that 
kind). But this interpretation does not so naturally suggest 
itself to the reader. 

It is probably due to a misunderstanding of the original 
that recent translators have acquiesced in the “would.” The 
Revised Version retains it in both passages; so does Dr 
Weymouth (1903). The Twentieth Century New Testament 
(1904) goes one worse in the first of the two passages: “ Do 
to others whatever you would wish them to do to you” 
(the italics are mine). In the second passage it translates 
correctly : “‘ Do to others as you wish them to do to you.” It 
would seem that where these recent translators retained the 
conditional form, they did so because they thought that it 
expressed the meaning better than a plain indicative. The 
error has not, however, been shared by the translators of 
French and German versions: there I read, “Tout ce que 
vous voulez que les hommes vous fassent”; ‘Alles was ihr 
wiinschet (or wollet) dass euch die Leute thun sollen,” 
etc. Nor does the Vulgate differ: ‘quacumque vultis,” 
“prout vultis.” 

If we turn to the parallel forms in which the Golden 
Rule appears in other writings, we find for the most part a 
plain indicative or its equivalent in the subordinate clause. 
This is true both of the positive and of the negative forms of 
the rule. The negative form appears in the dictum of Hillel 
inthe Talmud: “ What thou hatest thyself, that do not thou 
toanother. This is the whole law ; all the rest is commentary ” ; 
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in the Adayy i. 2, mévra S¢ doa éav (= av) Oedjons ur yerérba, 
go, Kai ov GddAw pi wrote, “ All things, whatsoever you will (or 
wish) not to happen to yourself, do not you to another” ; jp 
the Book of Tobit iv. 15, “ What thou thyself hatest, do to 
no man”; in Philo ii. 629, a tis wabety €xPaipe, 17 Tort airéy, 
« A man should not do what he hates to suffer”; in Isocrates 
(Nikokles, p. 89c), & mdécxovtes bd’ Erépwv dpyilerbe, Tadra rods 
dddous p47) trovetre, “ What angers you to suffer at the hands of 
others, that do not to others”; and in the Stoic maxim, Quod 
tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris, “ Do not do to another what 
you do not wish to be done to yourself.” The positive form 
is found in the saying attributed to Aristotle by Diogenes 
Laertius (v. i. 21): épwrnBeis mas Gv trois pirors mpoodepoipela 
édn “Os ay cdfaipeBa adrods juiv mpoodéperOa, “ Being asked 
how we should behave towards our friends, he replied, 4s we 
should pray for them to behave towards us.” Tere, and ina 
few passages of Seneca which are similar to the Golden Rulein 
its positive form, the conditional form of expression is used. 

What, then, is the meaning of the correct translation of 
the Gospel passages? What is it that I wish (or will) that 
men should do to me? The answer must necessarily be quite 
general: I desire that they should do me good, that they 
should treat me with justice and consideration. What | 
should desire if our positions were reversed is an altogether 
different matter; I might very easily desire something other 
than my good. To shift the question from my general desire 
for good to my particular desires in a hypothetical case is 
precisely to raise the wrong question. The Golden Rule is 
simply an injunction to render to others what one desires to 
receive from them—good. 

But what is good? ‘That is a question to which no general 
formula will supply an answer. Nor does the Golden Rule 
profess, so far as I see, to provide an infallible guide to right 
action in all circumstances. It contents itself with laying 
down a general principle, to be interpreted by each man in 
accordance with the best light that he has. One thing, how- 
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ever, is clear. We do the precept wrong if we identify it 
with an exhortation to make our action depend upon what 
may be supposed to be the wishes of other people. The idea 
of the good includes far more than the idea of the pleasant. 
Suffering for sins committed is part of the good, as Plato 
declares in several weighty passages of the Gorgias. Injustice 
is a greater evil to him who commits it than to him who 
suffers it; yet there is a still greater evil than to commit 
injustice—namely, having committed it, not to suffer retri- 
bution for it. For one of the offices of punishment is to 
act as a healing medicine to the soul (Gorgias, 472 E, 509 
A, 525). The same doctrine is at least implicitly (perhaps 
explicitly) enunciated in Hebrews xii. 4-11: “ Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth,” ‘for our profit,” “the fruits of 
righteousness.”’ In a sense this doctrine is, indeed, contained 
in the Golden Rule, if interpreted as I interpret it. For 
an enlightened man may, if he has done wrong, desire to 
be punished, as part of the good to be rendered to him by 
others ; and he may on the same principle feel bound to mete 
out punishment to others. Nay, we may go further. Any 
theory of right conduct which excludes this principle is 
directly opposed to the Golden Rule and to other texts which 
enjoin the doing of good to our fellow-men, whether friends 
or enemies. 

The precept “ Put yourself in his place” also requires to 
be carefully guarded if it is to be a guide to the right under- 
standing of the motives and actions of others. Rightly inter- 
preted, it leads to our putting our better selves in the place 
of others. But what if we put in the others’ place simply 
owrselves, with all our imperfections on our heads? The fatal 
results have been illustrated in recent literature and history. 
Bernhardi argues several times that England must have done 
certain more or less shady things, because it was obviously her 
interest to do them—in other words, he interprets English 
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1 It is found also in the Old Testament: Isaiah xix. 22, “smiting and 
healing” ; Proverbs xx. 30, “stripes that wound cleanse away evil.” 
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action in the light of German Realpolitik. For example, 
England must have been desirous of destroying Germany as 
a commercial competitor ;* England must have wished to stip 
up a war between Austria and Russia, in the hope that such 
a war might lead to a general European war.? And German 
methods of conducting the present war have provided us with 
a key to the charge which they brought against us during the 
Boer War—the charge that our soldiers had screened then- 
selves behind Boer women from the bullets of Boer husbands 
and fathers. 

The question how far Christianity is opposed to all war— 
even war in a righteous cause—is too large a problem to be 
dealt with here. But the Golden Rule obviously has a 
bearing upon it. I venture to think that my interpretation 
of that rule removes one stumbling-block from the path of 
those who maintain that a just war is not unchristian. And 
it seems to me that my interpretation really strengthens the 
claim of the Golden Rule to our whole-hearted allegiance by 
exempting it from a criticism to which it has been thought to 
be exposed. 

One word about the attitude of the early Christian Church 
When Tertullian and other fathers have to answer the question 
whether Christians might lawfully become Roman soldiers, 
they argue the question upon the ground that to be a soldier 
involves acquiescence in certain pagan ceremonies. It seems 
to be a legitimate inference (i.) that they knew of no precept 
of Christ’s forbidding war, (ii.) that they did not consider war 
to be in itself contrary to the spirit of Christ, (iii.) that they 
took for granted the right of a citizen to bear arms in defence 
of his country. As a matter of fact, large numbers of early 
Christians served in the Roman armies. 

Personally, I do not believe that what we know in our 
hearts to be right can ever be proved to be wrong by an 
appeal to texts, however august. And it seems to me a 


' See Our Future (Engl. transl, by Ellis Barker, p. 144). 
2 Ibid., p. 160, 
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strange thing that the Society of Friends, which has always 
made the doctrine of the Inner Light a prominent feature of 
its system of ethics, should fall back upon texts of scripture 
as a bulwark for the defence of the doctrine of non-resistance. 
For the conscience of mankind, including that of many 
members of the Society of Friends, pronounces the resistance 
of Belgium to have been a noble thing, and an example for 
all time. But if some Friends insist on pinning their faith to 
the text “ Resist not evil,” let them at least be consistent and 
take account of all texts, and be sure that they interpret them 
rightly. One text, bearing directly on the question of resist- 
ance, is strangely ignored.’ I refer to the passage in St Luke 
xxii, 36-88, “ When I sent you forth without purse and 
wallet and shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said, No- 
thing. And he said unto them, But now he that hath a 
purse let him take it, and likewise a wallet: and he that hath 
none let him sell his cloke and buy a sword. . . . And 
they said, Lord, behold, here are two swords. And he said 
unto them, It is enough.” In this passage I see a plain 
approval of the principle of armed defence in the circumstances 
which the apostles would have to face in the future, as dis- 
tinct from the circumstances of an earlier time. ‘Some little 
time ago,” says the Master, “I told you to go as sheep into 
the midst of wolves, without purse, or wallet, or shoes. But 
circumstances are now changed; buy swords and prepare to 
defend yourselves against violence.” A few verses lower 
down we read of St Peter being actually armed with a sword 
and using it against the High Priest’s servant. It was, then, 
in obedience to his Master’s bidding that he carried a sword.’ 
The words of Jesus in verse 51, éare €ws Tovrov, admit of various 


1 For example, by Mr W. Blair Neatby in The Christian and War (1915): 
“It is a very remarkable thing that, in a world where violence held un- 
challenged sway, Christ taught the duty of going unarmed.” In The Friend 
(4th Dec. 1914) he attempted, unsuccessfully in my opinion, to dispose of 
Luke xxii. 36-38. 

2 See The Immorality of Non-resistance, by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
p. ix: “ How came they to be carrying swords at all, if Jesus had taught them 
unconditional non-resistance ? ”’ 
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interpretations; but they certainly do not amount to 
condemnation of the action which He had enjoined jp 
verses 36-38. ‘To me they seem merely a recognition that the 
sword was for the moment impotent. Herein I find myself 
in general agreement with Pfleiderer, as quoted in Montefiore’s 
commentary ; and I am glad to see that J. Weiss rejects the 
suggestion that the whole passage is not genuine. Fortv- 
nately, St Luke’s general accuracy as an historian stands very 
high—fortunately, I say, because this passage seems important 
as correcting a one-sided interpretation of the teaching and 
personality of Christ. I fully recognise that here, as in many 
other passages of the New Testament, our record is too 
fragmentary to enable us to build confident conclusions upon 
it. Still we must be guided by such evidence as we have. 

Self-defence is the purpose for which Christ bade his 
disciples carry swords, so far as we can gather from this 
passage. But it is also possible to carry them in order to 
defend the rights of others. To a nation waging such a war 
it is possible to believe that 


“ The peace of heaven is theirs that lift their swords 
In such a just and charitable war.” 
(SuakespeareE, King John, ii. 1, 35 f.) 


EK. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


Tue University, BirMincHaM. 
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RACE SEGREGATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


PHILIP ALEXANDER BRUCE, LL.D. 


Har a century has now passed since the negroes were set 
free in the United States, and, at one stroke as it were, 
granted all the various rights and privileges of citizenship. 
The interval has been long enough to reveal, with a fair 
degree of clearness, what are to be the permanent relations 
of the two races which still make up the population of the 
former slave communities. 

During two hundred and fifty years the negro was looked 
upon in the Southern States as only a chattel, protected by the 
egis of the general law of the country in life and limb, but 
subject to the exclusive oversight and control of his master. 
His position was one of the most complete subordination and 
debasement, however indulgently treated: he could not go 
beyond the border of his owner’s plantation without that owner’s 
permission; he could not be civilly married; he could not possess 
property ; he could not testify in court; and he had no voice 
whatever in the administration of the affairs of his own con- 
tracted neighbourhood. In short, he was a slave, with no 
tradition of freedom behind him and with no hope of liberty 
ahead of him. Suddenly, as the final upshot of a great civil 
war, he was emancipated, without any preparation whatever 
for the new state in which he found himself, except in those 
habits of industry which he had acquired in the rice, tobacco, 


and cotton fields. It would have been difficult for the two 
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races to readjust their changed relations to a smooth and 
easy-working footing even if the North had withdrawn at 
once from the scene and relied upon time to remove the 
antagonisms which the destruction of slavery had created, 
But this the North declined to do. During the course of 
the Reconstruction period, the natural adjustment of the 
relations of the freedmen and their former masters was 
rudely halted by the intervention of the strong arm of the 
Federal Government in the political affairs of the Southem 
States, and by the indiscriminating zeal of Northern religious 
and educational organisations in striving to mould negro 
society in harmony with their own alien ideals. It was not 
until the last Federal soldier had gone that the relations of 
the two races began to evolve in full accord with the real 
character of each race and in complete response to the 
influences of their common environment. The whites and 
blacks were now left to themselves: the one, relieved of all 
apprehension of further thwarting and confusing interference 
from the outside; the other, hopeless of adventitious support. 
From that hour the interest of the Northern people as a whole 
in the settlement of the Southern race problem began to 
decline; and while the Northern religious and philanthropic 
associations have continued to assist the Southern negro 
population, especially in the province of education, yet their 
zeal is less emphatic, although more intelligent, than it was 
during the first decade that followed emancipation. 

It is now generally acknowledged by Northern citizens 
that, had the policy of Stevens and Sumner, which was social 
as well as political, been carried into permanent effect, the 
Southern States to-day would be simply a group of mongrel 
communities, their social character debased by universal 
miscegenation, and their political discredited by chronic 
tumult. Every germ of prosperity, in its larger aspects, 
would have been destroyed; and this too for an indefinite 
period. Reconstruction statesmanship failed in its most 
radical purposes; and the benign consequences of its dis- 
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comfiture are stamped to-day upon the smiling face of the 
South, and can be read in the material wealth of both races. 
Indeed, there is no division of the Union which, in proportion 
to its population, has, in the course of the last thirty years, 
shown a higher degree of progress than the Southern States 
have done. The old towns and cities have greatly expanded 
in size; and there has been an extraordinary increase in the 
number of the new. Manufactures have sprung up every- 
where, until now, in some varieties—particularly in cotton 
cloth and iron,—several of the Southern States, notably 
Alabama and the Carolinas, are second in production to 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania alone. The vast deposits 
of coal there are now mined to an extent that exceeds the 
output of any other part of the country. Railways have 
been constructed into the remotest regions; and among the 
greatest railroad systems in operation in the United States, 
at least three have their lines entirely in the South, and 
ramify thousands of miles in every direction. The growth 
of agriculture has kept step with the expansion of railways 
and manufactures. Not only has the volume of the staple 
crops of the South, tobacco, corn, rice, and cotton, been 
enormously increased, but new products have been intro- 
duced, and are now cultivated on a scale unequalled else- 
where. Especially is this true of fruits and vegetables, to 
which small attention was given, except for domestic con- 
sumption, in the era of slavery. Nor, in the midst of this 
varied industrial activity, has the purely intellectual welfare 
of the people been neglected. The number of the higher 
institutions of learning has steadily grown and their standards 
advanced, while the common school system, which is supported 
by public taxation for the benefit of the children of both races, 
has reached a remarkable degree of efficiency and usefulness. 
It is in such highly prosperous and such rapidly progressive 
communities that the white and black populations of the South 
have arrived at their present relations. ‘To say that these 
telations differ radically from those that existed between 
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them in the topsy-turvy period of Reconstruction is merely 
to say that they are the outgrowth of the real instincts of 
the two peoples and of their common surroundings—an out- 
growth, in short, free from the pressure of all influences except 
such as have arisen naturally and harmoniously. Before any 
important change can take place, the character of the negro 
and white man respectively must undergo a serious alteration; 
and the purely material conditions environing them must pass 
through many stages of modification. 

What are the relations of the two races at the present 
time? The most conspicuous feature of these relations—the 
one upon which all the rest may be said to turn—is the 
complete segregation of the two peoples in every department 
of life except the industrial; and even in that department, as 
we shall see, the gap between them seems to be widening. 
So long as there survived many negroes who had been slaves 
—in which character they had been brought into close and 
sympathetic association with white people—a considerable 
degree of intimacy continued ; but with the gradual substitu- 
tion of a new generation, born free men, for these older 
individuals, this intimacy steadily declined, until now barely 
a trace of it exists. The entire body of negroes under middle 
age have not even a tradition among them of that kindly 
intercourse between the master and his bondsmen which did 
so much to smooth away the harsher features of slavery in its 
practical working. They cannot understand the feeling of 
loyalty which made their fathers the faithful protectors of 
the Southern white women and children when all the white 
men had been enrolled in the armies of the Confederacy. Few 
of them know who were the owners of their parents. This 
ignorance is to be attributed partly to a characteristic racial 
indifference to the past, and partly to the complete dispersion 
of the black families since the termination of the old system 
of plantations. The descendants of the slaves have drifted 
far from the ancestral scene, and now possess no tie with it 
strong enough to draw them back. 
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It would be natural to presume that a common religion 
would form the footing for a close and constant personal 
intercourse between the two races. It isin this very particular 
that their separation has turned out to be most complete. 
The present writer, who is a native, citizen, and resident of 
Virginia, the earliest seat of African slavery in the United 
States, can remember the time—it was towards the close of 
the great Civil War—when all the churches of the white 
people in the plantation communities possessed galleries which 
were reserved for negro worshippers, and on Sunday the seats 
in these galleries were filled with an attentive black audience, 
who with moving fervour joined in the devotional singing, 
and with every evidence of pious feeling partook of the 
Communion. One may now travel many hundred miles 
through the urban and rural districts of the Southern States 
without observing a single black face in the churches of the 
white people, or a single white face in the churches of the 
black people. Of all the white denominations, the Protestant 
Episcopal alone has a negro annex—a body of small numerical 
importance, whose few churches are periodically visited by 
the white bishops for purposes of Confirmation and general 
inspection; but it is indicative of the present trend of racial 
relations in the Southern States that it is now proposed to 
appoint black bishops to overlook and minister to these 
co-ordinate congregations. 

During the first years following emancipation, the dis- 
position of the blacks to withdraw from the churches of the 
whites was in no small measure due to their desire to throw 
off all restraint in the expression of their religious emotions. 
They were fully aware that the white people did not sympathise 
with the extraordinary scenes of excitement which accompanied 
the religious worship of the slaves in their own churches ; or 
approve of the involuntary demonstrations of mournful piety 
in which they indulged even in the churches of their then 
masters. It was only natural that they, now that they were 
free, should shrink from exposing themselves to criticism or 
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ridicule. But as the services in all the important negro 
churches, especially in those situated in the cities, are now 
conducted with orderliness and sobriety—one of the most 
impressive results of education,—the continued preference to 
worship alone has no longer its reason in the old apprehension 
of disapproval, but rather in that profound instinct which is 
segregating the race in all the departments of life. In short, 
it is but a single phase of that divergent and exclusive spirit 
which is now shaping the whole contemporary history of the 
Southern blacks in their relations with the Southern whites. 
This religious isolation is not without its practical ad- 
vantages for the negroes as a community. The religious 
organisations which they have established have demonstrated 
their capacity to build up influential institutions of their own 
upon a firm and independent foundation. While the white 
people have contributed toward the erection of many of the 
churches belonging to the blacks, not one of these edifices 
would have arisen but for the patient sacrifices which the 
blacks themselves have been willing to make in laying aside, 
week after week, a portion of their meagre wages as a fund 
with which to defray the cost. Around these churches the 
general social life of the race, both in town and country, 
revolves; and from them, as a rule, go out the best moral 
influences that reach the black population as a whole. The 
religious services are not confined to Sunday, but occur in one 
form or another many times during the week. All the 
larger congregations have thoroughly organised Sunday 
schools ; possess small libraries for the free circulation of books 
among their members; extend charitable aid through their 
own committees or associations; and seek to promote, by 
their active sympathy, whatever may be considered to be for 
the benefit of the entire black community. So perfect is the 
organisation of all the negro churches that there is no real 
need of any oversight by the whites, even if it were solicited. 
Indeed, during recent years the black clergymen, in the cities 
at least, have steadily improved in practical as well as in 
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spiritual usefulness as leaders of their people. Most of them 
are men who have enjoyed the advantages of both a general 
and a theological education ; some are not only in possession 
of a very respectable degree of culture, but are also gifted 
with genuine native eloquence. 

The separation of the two races in their religious organisa- 
tions is entirely voluntary on the negroes’ part. There is no 
formal law to compel it. On the other hand, the separation 
of the two races in the schools supported by public taxation 
is required by the statutes of all the Southern States. To 
each people are assigned school buildings of their own. No 
black pupils are admitted to the school-houses of the white ; 
and the reverse is enforced with equal strictness. But even 
were there no ordinances prescribing this rigid separation in 
the common schools, there is no ground for thinking that the 
negroes desire the co-education of the two races; or that they 
resent, in the slightest degree, its legal prohibition. The fact 
alone that all the teachers in the black schools are black would 
be sufficient to make the present system of division acceptable 
to persons of that colour. These teachers are obtained from 
the most influential section of their people ; they are men and 
women who have enjoyed the best education now in the reach 
of their race; and who, if deprived of the opportunity for a 
livelihood afforded by the common schools, would find them- 
selves compelled to turn to purely manual labour. They are 
fully aware that, if white and black pupils were permitted to 
be instructed in the same school-houses, the only teachers who 
would be appointed would be white. Every practical instinct, 
therefore, causes them to sustain the policy of separation as 
most suitable for children of their colour; and as most ad- 
vantageous to those among the adults who are prepared and 
eager to follow some higher calling. 

In every Southern city, and in most of the rural districts, 
a short walk will take the visitor from a school-house full of 
black pupils to one full of white; and while he stands under 


either roof and looks around upon the crowded forms, he can 
VoL. XITI.—No. 4. 57 
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easily deceive himself into the belief that the whole of the 
surrounding community, from which both sets of children are 
drawn, is made up exclusively of white or of black persons, 
according to which set of pupils he may at the moment be 
regarding. And this illusion is further increased by the fact 
that all the immediate officers of the schools for the blacks 
are black, with the exception of the general superintendent, 
and all those of the schools for the whites are white, with the 
exception of the janitors. 

This is not precisely true of the higher seats of learning 
for the negroes, which have steadily increased in number 
during recent years. Some of the instructors in these advanced 
institutions are white, but it is significant that they have 
invariably been appointed to their positions from the Northem 
States. The students, omitting from view a few Indians, are 
all black. No white students are to be found among them. 
On the other hand, no negro students—above all, no negro 
professors—are admitted to any of the academies, colleges, 
and universities belonging to the white people. In their 
practical working the advanced seats of learning for the two 
races respectively are as completely disconnected as_ their 
religious organisations. Unlike their common schools, the 
higher institutions for the negroes are not even subject to the 
particular supervision of a white city or county superintendent, 
or to the general oversight of boards composed exclusively of 
white persons. In short, they are, from both an academic 
and a political point of view, entirely independent. 

It was many years after the close of the Civil War before 
ordinances were passed requiring the separation of the races 
on all lines of public conveyance. The advantages of such a 
policy were as clearly perceived just after emancipation as 
they are to-day ; but, during the first decades succeeding that 
event, the impoverishment of the Southern States, resulting 
from the great conflict of arms, was so general that their 
railway and tramcar companies were unable to bear the 
additional expense that would have been entailed had they 
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been compelled to provide separate accommodations. This 
fact, during those years, discouraged any formal legislation on 
the subject. Moreover, there was good reason to anticipate 
that the Federal Courts, being still under the influence of 
the strong feeling aroused by the Civil War, would declare 
such legislation to be unconstitutional, should it be enacted. 

The indiscriminate commingling of white and black persons 
in the same public conveyances, was, as long as it was suffered, 
a serious drawback to the use of those conveyances by the 
white people. Not only were the negroes, during those years, 
inclined to be actively disagreeable, owing to their passions 
having been inflamed against their former masters by their 
white leaders from the North; not only were they too often 
physically offensive, even when correct in their bearing; but 
all were prone to indulge in liquor to excess, which frequently 
led them, without provocation, to create scenes of violent 
disorder. These several weaknesses, whether displayed 
separately or in combination, were objectionable enough on 
any occasion or anywhere when only white men were present ; 
but in public conveyances they were doubly so, for there white 
women became the principal victims. 

With the appearance of the first generation of negroes 
born free, that feeling of toleration among the whites for 
the infirmities of the race which had survived the Civil War, 
sensibly diminished ; and this fact strengthened their desire 
to remove the evils that sprang from the personal contact of 
whites and blacks while travelling. As soon as the South 
had become once more prosperous, the conviction arose that 
it would no longer be a hardship to require the transportation 
companies to provide separate accommodations for the two 
races. On all the steam railways there are now different 
coaches for white and black passengers. No white person is 
permitted to occupy a seat in a coach assigned to negroes; 
no negro is permitted to occupy a seat in a coach assigned 
to white persons. It is required by law that there shall be 
no difference whatever in the comfort and safety of the cars 
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reserved for each race. On more than one occasion this 
provision for separate accommodation has been enforced by 
the Federal Courts, who under the influence of the change 
in the national temper, now decide in favour of the validity 
of such a law, instead of deciding the reverse, as they would 
have done twenty-five years ago. 

On the urban tramways, where the traffic is not yet 
sufficiently great to justify the use of separate cars, the 
objections to indiscriminate commingling are met in part by 
reserving one portion of each car for black persons and one 
for white; and neither are permitted to take possession of 
seats assigned to the other. Some of the evils of the old 
system, however, survive, for the tramcars not infrequently 
become, in the late night hours, scenes of violence, owing to 
the aggressiveness of drunken negroes returning to their 
homes. In time, the law which requires separate coaches on 
the steam railways will also be made to apply to all the 
tramways. 

With equal strictness the separation of the races is 
enforced in all places of public amusement. In some of the 
theatres, and in most of the numerous halls for picture shows 
operated for the diversion of the whites, no provision what- 
ever is made for a black audience; or such provision as is 
made is so poor in character that the most respectable class 
of negroes feel small temptation to attend the performances 
there. The only seats in the theatres open to black persons 
are situated in the highest gallery, the furthest removed from 
the stage; while if any at all are reserved in the halls set 
apart for the largest picture shows, they are found at a point 
nearest to the entrance doors. 

In a measure these inferior accommodations are justified 
by the general indisposition of the negroes of all ranks to 
appear under the same roof with any considerable body of 
white people. This feeling, so far as places of public diversion 
are concerned, is encouraged by the fact that in all the towns 
they now possess theatres of their own, and also halls for 
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picture shows and assembly-rooms for dancing. These places 
of amusement are frequently of a low character, owing to the 
mixed company patronising them. But there are now more 
than one negro theatre where neither dissipation nor disorder 
is tolerated, and where the performances compare very 
favourably in their setting at least with those to be observed 
in theatres of equal size managed and patronised by white 
people. Ample provision is made for comfort and safety in 
the construction of the buildings; and quite frequently too 
the decorations are both ornate and artistic. The actors and 
actresses are always black. While the race has shown very 
decided vocal and instrumental talent, it has not yet demon- 
strated its possession of any histrionic ability of a high order. 
The picture shows being wholly mechanical, and the films 
used by the white managers being also purchasable by the 
black, this form of entertainment is quite as successful in the 
halls patronised by negroes as in those patronised by white 
people. In all the places of amusement belonging to the 
former there is no accommodation whatever for the white 
auditor or spectator. So far as white persons are considered 
in the performances, it is as if they did not exist at all. No 
white face is seen there, unless it is that of the policeman 
assigned nightly to the spot to preserve the peace. 

But undoubtedly the most significant aspect of race 
segregation in the Southern States to-day is the rigid line of 
division which has been drawn in all the important cities 
between the residential areas occupied by the white and black 
populations respectively. Down to a recent date, no measure, 
whether of State or municipal origin, had been adopted to 
raise an insurmountable barrier between these two areas. The 
natural disposition of the two races was to establish their 
homes apart. The negro quarter in every town has always 
been a distinct community in itself, without even a white 
sprinkling among its inhabitants, beyond the few grocers and 
mechanics who occupied small stores and shops here and 
there within its boundaries. The growth of the black popula- . 
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tion in numbers gradually compelled it, in all the cities, to 
spread out; and this, during many years, was chiefly accom. 
plished by breaking into the contiguous white areas. The 
movement usually began by a single black family purchasing 
a house in the first adjacent white block. Its presence at 
once created a desire among most of the white occupants of 
that block to leave their homes, particularly if these homes 
were held under lease. The vacancies were soon filled by 
negro families, until, in a short time, a block that had been 
inhabited by white persons only was taken possession of 
perhaps entirely by black. So seriously was the value of such 
property depreciated by invasions of this kind that an 
ordinance has now been adopted by all the large Southem 
cities to the effect that hereafter no additional negro house- 
holder is to be permitted to take up his residence in any 
block of which at least two-thirds of the inhabitants are white; 
and the converse is also enforeed—no new white householder 
is to be permitted to occupy a home in a block of which at 
least two-thirds of the inhabitants are black. By this regula- 
tion the present status of every residential block in each city 
has become permanently fixed ; the white people are prevented 
from encroaching on the black areas; the negroes from 
encroaching on the white. 

The practical working of this ordinance would not only be 
a menace to public health, but also impose a serious hardship 
on the black population, but for the fact that the quarter which 
that population occupies in every town lies near or on its 
outskirts ; for this, by permitting of an indefinite expansion in 
the adjacent country districts, prevents an unsanitary over- 
crowding, and it also holds down the values of real estate in 
the older areas belonging to the race by constantly bringing 
new areas into competition with them. The primary effect of 
the law in the city is to concentrate the entire negro popula- 
tion by permanently confining it to a definite locality of its 
own. A secondary effect is that, by further diminishing the 
number of irritating points of contact between the two peoples, 
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it, to that extent, distinctly promotes peace in their relations. 
Since the provision is as strictly enforced against the whites as 
against the blacks, no objection on the score of discrimination 
ean be raised against it; so far, indeed, the blacks have 
acquiesced in it as quietly as the whites. 

The ordinances requiring the confinement of each race to 
its own residential area have so far been of municipal origin 
only. ‘They apply to the cities alone. No Southern State has 
yet passed a law which provides for segregation, not only in 
the urban districts, but also in the rural. The separation of 
the two peoples in the schools and public conveyances has, as 
we have seen, been enforced by legislative enactments which 
operate throughout the whole extent of each State. They 
apply to the town and country alike, since their scope is 
general. But residential segregation is a local regulation in 
every instance of its adoption, simply because it can only 
be carried into effect where the two populations are already 
dense. So far this has been practicable in the Southern cities 
alone, where, as I have already pointed out, the negroes have 
always been more or less confined to their own quarter. It is 
not a difficult undertaking to enforce a segregation law 
applicable to both the white and black inhabitants of the 
towns, for its object is not to create a new condition, but 
rather to make permanent a condition that already exists. 
While some of the Southern States contain more black people 
than white, and while too the proportion in some of the 
counties in favour of the former is as three to one, still the 
rural whites and blacks are in general not very thickly settled 
over the face of the country. It would be practically im- 
possible, even were it humane and in harmony with a sound 
economic policy, to compel all the negroes of the rural districts 
to group themselves in separate communities, for they would, 
in most cases, have to be uprooted to their heavy loss; and 
this would also be true of the rural whites, were the law also 
made applicable to them. Apart from individual hardships, 
it would, in the present age at least, disturb the whole system 
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of agricultural production and, in doing so, inflict far more 
damage than it would accomplish good from a purely social 
point of view. 

To a certain degree, however, racial influences are at work 
in the rural districts to bring about there also a modified form 
of residential segregation. There is a natural tendency in all 
the large black communities in the country to grow by 
accessions from without as well as from within; while many 
of the negroes who are seated here and there as isolated 
families show a disposition to drift together into a loose 
grouping, which gradually assumes the character of a more or 
less compact village, or a long chain of farmhouses, if the site 
is one of those ridges of poor soil which lie back of so many of 
the Southern streams. The rural blacks are eager to acquire 
land, and, as it is still cheap and can be purchased on favour- 
able terms as to time, they have, in many places, come into 
possession of extensive areas of ground adapted to the pro- 
duction of the staple crops of cotton and tobacco. 

With the black population’s ever-increasing tendency to 
form large and closely knit communities of their own in city 
and country alike, every branch of business that supplies their 
numerous wants is falling more and more into the hands of 
enterprising individuals of their own race. Even now the 
greater proportion of their patronage in the towns is conferred 
upon shops established and controlled by persons of their own 
colour. All their restaurants are managed by such persons, 
No white man or woman is ever seen taking a meal in these 
eating-houses, just as no black man or woman is ever observed 
taking a meal in the eating-houses of the white people. At 
every fourth or fifth crossing on the most crowded streets of 
the negro quarter, a chemist’s or druggist’s shop is found under 
the exclusive direction of black pharmacists, who look to their 
own race for their only profits. A like patronage sustains a 
large number of tailors’, haberdashers’, and shoemakers’ shops. 
The blacks are also their own milliners, clothiers, and drapers. 
All their undertakers are persons of their own colour; no 
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white undertaker can count a single negro family among his 
customers. All their barbers are black. Only a few years 
ago the barber shops for the whites in every Southern City 
were occupied by negroes alone, who were generally noted for 
their intelligence and polished manners, as well as for their 
skill in their trade. With few exceptions, they have been 
driven away from even their oldest stands by Italian and 
Northern rivals ; and, in order to earn a livelihood, have been 
compelled to re-establish themselves in the black quarter, 
where their profits are smaller and more precarious. The 
negro bootblacks have also gone down before a similar com- 
petition, and are rarely seen as formerly in places where white 
people congregate. ‘They too have taken refuge in the black 
quarter. 

There has, in recent years, been chartered a large number 
of negro banks, which are supported by the daily deposits of 
black patrons alone. The race too possesses many beneficial 
and insurance companies, which receive the bulk of its custom 
and enjoy, in consequence, a substantial prosperity. The 
number of negro builders, who have been trained at the best 
mechanical schools, is steadily increasing; and already they 
are obtaining most of the contracts for the construction of 
shops and dwelling-houses erected at the cost, and for the 
benefit, of persons of their own colour. 

What is true of business life is also true of the professions. 
In all the Southern cities there are now many negro lawyers 
whose clientele is confined to persons of their own race. Almost 
the entire practice involving the interests of that race in the 
magistrates’ courts is in their possession; and also the like 
practice in the probate and chancery courts; but in cases 
originating in, or appealed to, the higher tribunals they are 
generally found associated with white members of the bar. 
The bulk of the office business for the blacks is also in 
their hands. 

Negroes are now proprietors of numerous newspapers of 
their own, and as editors are in the enjoyment of a high 
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degree of influence among the educated section of the black 
population. All the contributions to their journals are from 
negro pens, and the type is set by negro printers; while the 
list of subscribers is restricted to persons of that colour. 

More numerous than the lawyers or the journalists are the 
negro doctors. As a rule, they are men of fair education, since 
the State Boards of Medical Examiners will only grant a licence 
in this profession to persons who have successfully passed an 
examination. They monopolise the general practice in the 
black community. Co-operating with the city authorities, 
they are doing a useful public work in improving the hygienic 
condition of the negro homes, by combating those terrible 
infectious diseases which have, in the past, preyed upon the 
bodies of their race and seriously lowered the rate of its natural 
increase. Most of the institutions for the advanced instruction 
of the blacks have separate departments for the training of 
nurses—a profession for which their women are particularly 
well adapted, not only by their natural disposition, but by 
a special bent transmitted from the period of slavery. In all 
the Southern cities they are found in the enjoyment of an easy 
livelihood through the patronage of persons of both races. The 
dentists who practise among the negroes are, without exception, 
of their own colour. The field is a profitable one, since they 
monopolise it. They too are required to pass an examination 
by State Boards, and are, therefore, in the possession of the 
necessary degree of proficiency. 

From the preceding paragraphs it will be perceived that 
the negroes of the Southern States, in their religious organisa- 
tions, in their schools, in their residential areas, in places of 
amusement, in public conveyances, and finally in business and 
in the professions, stand almost as much apart from the white 
people as if they made up a community occupying a different 
country. 

Are there no points of personal contact? There are still 
at least three, all of which, however, are slowly declining in 
importance, 
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First, the relation of Employer and Employee. In all the 
Southern cities the heavy manual work about the wharves and 
in the railway yards, and also in the street drayage, is chiefly 
done by negroes. They are also engaged as porters by the 
owners of stores and warehouses where ponderous boxes and 
packages are to be constantly moved. Only a few are in the 
service of the municipalities, as all the political organisations 
invariably prefer white men, perhaps because they can be more 
confidently relied on as voters in the elections. ‘he blacks, 
however, are employed in large numbers by white contractors 
in digging trenches for gas mains, or in erecting lines of electric 
wires. They are also employed by builders in excavating for 
the foundations of houses, and black bricklayers and plasterers 
take part in raising and completing the structure itself. Most 
of the hodmen are negroes. Negroes are also employed by 
the thousands in the tobacco factories, in the iron foundries, 
in the lumber mills, and in the establishments for the prepara- 
tion of fertilisers; in short, wherever strength and endurance 
of arm, rather than discrimination of eye and delicacy of hand, 
are the first considerations. Outside of the furnace room no 
negro is to be found in the cotton factories, although it is in 
this branch of manufacture that the South has made the most 
extraordinary progress since the close of the Civil War. The 
reasons for their absence from the factories are clearly under- 
stood—not only is a high degree of skill and care required in 
the production of cloth, qualities in which the race, as a whole, 
is deficient, but in all the mills, black operatives would be 
brought into immediate association with white women. The 
certainty of this fact alone would, in itself, be sufficient to 
ensure their exclusion. 

Passing from the cities to the rural districts, we find that 
large gangs of negroes, under the general direction of white 
men, are employed in keeping the beds of the railroads in good 
condition. Here they are now beginning to be confronted 
with the keen competition of foreign immigrants — more 
particularly with that of the Hungarians and Italians, who, 
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for some years, have been the principal labourers in the cop. 
struction of all new lines of railway. Thousands of blacks are 
also employed in coal-mines—although here too their interests 
are suffering from the increasing rivalry of European 
working-men. 

During the last two decades the tendency towards the 
subdivision of Southern lands has been hastened by the 
negroes’ disinclination to till the fields under annual contracts 
for wages. As a body, they shrink from the regular and 
continuous labour which such long engagements always make 
necessary. Their preference is rather to rent a few hundred 
acres from the white proprietors, because they are thus able 
to retain their independence of action; indeed, the chief 
explanation of the extraordinary number who now cultivate 
the soil on what is known as the share system, is that, under 
this system, they have, taking the year as a whole, ample 
leisure to enjoy the sweets of complete idleness, or to indulge 
their love of excursions and other active amusements. It is 
due to this trait also that so many only seek work by the job 
—it assures them an income, but, at the same time, leaves 
long intervals for rest and diversion. ‘The remarkable develop- 
ment of the vegetable and fruit interests of the Southemn 
States has, in a measure, been due to this peculiarity, for 
these interests do not require the continuous attention of a 
large number of labourers. At certain seasons only, such a 
number is needed, and as the remuneration is high and the 
period of work short, the negroes come forward promptly to 
plant or to harvest, as the crop, at any particular time, may 
demand. 

Secondly, the relation of Master and Servant. The large 
majority of the domestic servants in the Southern cities are 
still obtained from the negro quarter. The habit of being 
waited upon by black servants alone, which was transmitted 
from the past; the facility with which they can be procured; 
and the lack of adequate accommodations for white servants, 
who are accustomed to a higher degree of comfort—have been 
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powerful inducements for the white people to continue to 
employ negro servants in their homes. While excellent ones 
are still to be found, nevertheless, in the mass, they have been 
steadily falling off in efficiency. In the time of slavery the 
butlers, cooks, and chamber-maids were taken into the house 
at an early age, and patiently trained for the work which they 
were expected to perform. This is now impossible. When 
a black servant is engaged there is no positive assurance that 
he or she will remain beyond the day of the first payment of 
wages. No notice is ordinarily given by men or women of 
their intention to leave; returning every night, as a rule, to 
their homes in the negro quarter, they are able to withdraw 
from service thus abruptly, with no inconvenience to 
themselves. 

This uncertainty in their hold on their servants has 
destroyed all disposition in their masters and mistresses to 
take trouble in making them accomplished in their calling. 
So harassing is the inefficiency of so many of the black 
domestics of the present day, so little regard do so many show 
for their own contracts, that the white families in the cities 
who have accumulated wealth are, to an increasing degree, 
engaging only white servants; and adequate provision for 
their accommodation is now made in most of the new houses 
erected on an expensive scale. White nurses particularly are 
becoming more numerous even among families of moderate 
means. In the rural districts the difficulty of obtaining black 
servants is now so great that the wives and daughters of the 
small farmers do all their own household work, while families 
residing there who are in possession of handsome fortunes 
either procure white servants, or spend the larger part of each 
year in the towns for the sake of the domestic conveniences. 

Thirdly, the Sexual Relations. In the time of slavery, as 
the great number of mulattoes revealed, there prevailed a 
very extensive sexual commerce between the two races. The 
intimacy of their personal association during that period, and 
the submissiveness of the negresses, very naturally encouraged 
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immoral intercourse. Emancipation interrupted the progress 
of this evil, while segregation is working towards its practical 


eradication. Illicit cohabitation has, in the main, already ‘ 


ceased in the rural districts. There, a connection of this 
nature, whether permanent or temporary, being difficult to 
conceal, is quite sure to create a public scandal, to the 
irretrievable damage of the personal reputation of the white 
man involved in it. In the cities, where such intercourse is apt 
to be more casual, and is more easily veiled, and where also 
there moves about a more promiscuous and irresponsible body 
of white men, the number of mulattoes is still large enough to 
draw attention. Relatively, however, to what was to be 
observed there in the era of slavery, that number has shown a 
distinct falling off ; and the decline grows more marked as this 
era recedes further into the past. 

The general sentiment of the white community condemns, 
with ever-growing severity, all forms of miscegenation. There 
is not a State in the South which has not passed a law making 
it a criminal offence, punishable by long imprisonment, for a 
white man or woman to marry a black person; and this 
statute is enforced with such rigid fidelity that it is now 
practically never violated. The negroes of the Southern 
States are reverting slowly but surely to a physical type that 
closely resembles the general type of their African ancestors. 
This fact, by promoting their homogeneity, and further 
accentuating the racial difference between them and the 
whites, tends to increase the power of all those influences 
which are now springing from the operation of both the 
written and the unwritten laws of segregation. 


PHILIP ALEXANDER BRUCE. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


“SHALL WE SERVE GOD FOR NOUGHT? 


“ 'TREITSCHKE AND HEGEL.” 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1915, p. 558.) 


[An Adelphian response addressed to my friend Mr E. F. Carritt in 
return for the gift of a copy of his paper in the April number of the 
Hibbert Journal, 1915. ] 


Your paper, my dear Carritt, read, re-read, 

The while cold-curst I tossed all day a-bed, 

Has truly been to me a twofold gain, 

Quickening my soul and quieting my brain ; 

May this rejoinder leave not quite so large 

The debt, which Plato’s self could scarce discharge. 


But first, your title: let me freely own 

The double title looks a wee bit—blown ! 

“ Shall we serve God for nought?” ‘That were a quest 
Our methods and our minds indeed to test ; 

“ Treitschke and Hegel ” is no mystery, 

But smacks of—sausage—made in Germany ! 


Why not plunge boldly to the crucial point ? 

Why not divide the capon at the joint ? 

Are Good and Evil strict co-ordinates 

Between the which God’s Universe oscillates ? 

Or, coming down to human history, 

Shall Christ deny the Christ that is to be ? 

What of “Success”? Is it one thing for all, 

For “ States,” “the State,” and “ the Individual ”? 
What of a “ Failure” which for ever lives ? 


Success is Life, and Life the verdict gives. 
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Rome, Hellas, Egypt, Babylonia, 

Live, though as States they long have had their day, 
And God in both, but more in Good than I], 

Has granted gradual vision of His Will ; 

Within the moving bounds of Time and Space 
What higher unit than the Human Race ? 

And would mankind, or would a man, be blest ? 
Virtus ipsa beatitudo est. 


Hegel and Treitschke, Prussians of the soul, 
Would keep God tethered to the Prussian goal, 
A very tragedy in place and tense, 

In thought, a comical inconsequence ! 

You pay their thinking tribute far too high 

To set it starring in your Wisdom’s sky ; 

They lie condemned by their own theorem : 
The Prussian State was good enough for them ! 


“ Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht ” 
Hegel from Schiller stole and, stealing, prickt— 
A way philosophers with poets have 

That ends by bringing Vision to its grave. 
The Poet sees and seizes each event 

As one example of the Last Judgment, 
And passes judgment on the Passing Show, 
Divining God’s eternal Yes and No; 

A Sage comes by and chops the paradox 
Of Vision into a thousand prosy blocks, 
Wherewith to build him tabernacles three, 
One for God, one for Nature, one for Me: 
“ A System”? Yes ;—but never Unity. 


“To justify the ways of God to men” 

Is asking rather much of mortal pen ! 

But granted, God requires a good Report, 

Some Rules must guide Procedure in the Court! 
Not to transfer to God’s Eternity 

The Formulas of Space and Time and Me ; 

Not to pretend to find a flawless word 
Wherewith to solve the Universal Surd ; 

But knowing that God’s whole Infinitude 
Contains all Forms of Being’s every Mood, 

To recognise Omnipotence and Grace 

Present at every point of Time and Space, 

And Time and Space themselves as crystal prisms 
Shattering God’s Light to “ ologies ” and “ isms.” 
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Should it be left to me, whose lifelong ken 
Has been but focussed on the world of men, 
To point, or prove, the metaphysic seed 

Of “ Progress ” in a world that moves indeed ? 
If God be God for sooth, and Time and Space 
Mirrors wherein we dimly scan His Face, 

The while His Universe sub specie 

Aternitatis perfect is and free, 

So that the Good, the Beautiful, are one 

In Truth, and Truth the Universal Sun : 
What element of Fyil lives at all ? 

And seeing the World-movement owns a fall, 
When Being to Becoming is translate, 

And Life evolves from changing state to state, 
How shall the Process which resumes the Whole 
Fail in the raison @étre of a Goal? 

How shall that Goal be otherwise exprest 
Than as the Sum of Good by God possest ? 
How shall we doubt that the World’s History 
Implies a Heavenly State that is to be, 

That is to be because it ever is, 

If God not forfeit His eternal Bliss ? 


Whether my thoughts with yours arrive and start, 
Accept these dim reflections in good part, 

As proof, or prayer, that, slight though these amends, 
God fructifies a service to His friends. 


Recmatp W. Macan, 


Master of University College. 
Oxrorp. 





“RECIT D'UN PROFESSEUR DE LOUVAIN.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1915, p. 271, and April 1915, p. 659.) 


Javats un regret au sujet du récit des événements de Louvain que j'ai 
communiqué au Hibbert Journal. 

Ce récit n’établissait pas l'innocence absolue des habitants de Louvain, 
il n’offrait pas non plus un tableau complet de leurs souffrances. 

Ecrivant en décembre dernier, j’avais déja, sans doute, ma conviction 
fait a ce sujet. Mais elle se basait en partie sur des renseignements de 
seconde main. Ayant quitté Louvain le 27 aofit au milieu du plus 
affreux désordre je n’avais pu tout apprendre de source certaine, encore 
moins tout voir, et je n’avais pas réussi depuis a recueillir des témoignages 
indubitables pour compléter les lacunes de mon information. Préoccupé 
de ne rien dire dont je n’eusse la certitude absolue, j’avais donc volontaire- 

Vou. XIII.—No. 4. 58 
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ment laissé des lacunes dans une narration dont je voulais faire yy 
témoignage de la plus rigoureuse objectivité. 

Or voici qu’au contraire le Rev. Arnold Weyman considére que mon 
récit n’est nullement calme et objectif. Il n’est pas loin de le trouver 
parfaitement infame: “essentially dishonest, very unfair, perfectly 
libellous.” 

La ou je n’avais pas osé affirmer, par excés de scrupule, le Rev. W, 
croit que je me livre a de perfides insinuations, parce que je ne répéte pas 
la légende que les voix allemandes ont colportée. Je lui pardonne 
volontiers. Son erreur est die a un sentiment patriotique, elle est die 
aussi aux lacunes de mon récit, et je ne suis pas faché qu'il m’offte 
Yoccasion de le compléter au moyen des renseignements que je posséde 
maintenant et qui offrent les garanties de certitude les plus entiéres. 

J’avais omis beaucoup de choses dans mon récit. Je ne savais pas que 
les Allemands avaient fusillé de nombreuses personnes parmi celles qu'ls 
avaient arrétées au cours des journées tragiques. J’appris plus tard les 
tortures physiques et morales infligées pendant de longs jours a tous ces 
prisonniers: marches et contremarches, sans manger et sans boire, au 
point que des malheureux en sont un jour a se desaltérer aux gouttes d'eau 
qui découlent d’un parapluie; voyages prolongés en chemin de fer dans 
wagons ott on les entasse debout et ou leurs souffrances sont telles que 
quelques uns perdent la raison ; brutallités incessantes ; simulacres d’exécu- 
tion répétés a plusieurs reprises. Tandis que j’étais arrété sur la route de 
Tirlemont, j’ignorais qu’on arrétait de méme sur d’autres routes de nombreux 
prétres, parmi lesquels le Recteur Magnifique de l'Université et plusieurs 
de mes vénérables collégues, qu’on les gardait pendant plusieurs jours en 
proie a toutes les avanies de soldatesque. J°ignorais lhistoire lamentable 
du M. P. Dupierreux fusillé parce qu’on avait trouvé dans sa poche un 
cornet de notes ou, notant ses impressions pour son usage personnel, il avait 
fait allusion aux Huns et a Attila. J’appris depuis que les prisonniers avaient 
été trainés dans les rues de Cologne sous les huées et les crachats d'une 
populace fanatisée. Et mon récit ne dit rien non plus des scénes de pillage 
et d’orgie qui se sont déroulées pendant huit jours dans les ruines de la ville 
incendiée, la lie de la population se joignant a l’armée allemande. Je me 
borne a signaler ces choses que je ne puis développer. J’ajoute seulement 
qu’a aucun moment une enyuéte méme sommaire n’accompagna les 
arrestations ni les exécutions. Parmi les victimes se trouvent les personnes 
les plus paisibles, que la moindre réflexion devait démontrer innocentes. 
De méme les maisons incendiées étaient, pour la plupart, occupées par des 
personnes qu’on ne saurait sans absurdité accuser d’avoir attaqué les 
troupes allemandes. 

Mais comment les événements ont-ils débuté ? 

L’hypothése du Rev. W. n’est pas trés consistante. Il imagine une 
conspiration organisée par le gouvernement et il nous dit que les principaux 
habitants se sont employés a arréter les aggressions des civils. Tantét il 
parle d’une explosion de “furor teutonicus,” tantét il semble croire a une 
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répression calculée, destinée a “rappeler les Belges et leur gouvernement 
ila raison.” 

Que les soldats allemands eussent l’esprit échauffé par des histoires 
datrocités belges, j’en suis convaincu comme lui. Ces histoires étaient- 
dles vraies? M. Waxweiler en a fait justice dans son admirable livre 
La Belgique neutre et loyale (Lausanne, Payot). En particulier, je pourrais, 
avec lui, noter que le Vorwarts a mis 4 néant la légende des yeux crevés. 
Dis lors le témoignage trés indirect des deux Sceurs entendues par M. W. 
n'a pas grande portée. 

Quant au récit attribué a Mgr. Coenraets (et pas Conrads), Vice 
Recteur de l'Université, celui-ci a lui-méme fait insérer le 8 septembre 
dans les journaux hollandais un démenti formel ot il disait: “J ignore 
tout 4 fait par qui furent tirés les coups de feu que je n’ai entendus que de 
loin et qui n’étaient certainement pas dirigés sur les soldats qui m’accom- 
pagnaient. I] n’est pas 4 ma connaissance qu’un seul habitant de Louvain 
ait tiré.” 

Pour ma part, je n’ai encore recu aucune information établissant que 
les habitants de Louvain aient attaqué les troupes. 

Quant aux militaires allemands dont M. W. a lu les récits, je préfere 
croire qu’ils ont été de bonne foi. I] est trés facile d’expliquer leur erreur. 
Dans la journée du 25 on s’est battu aux environs de Louvain, le soir les 
Allemands essuyent un revers du cété de Malines, et des troupes se replient 
en désordre vers Louvain. 

ce moment une petite garnison occupe la ville. Il y a aussi des 
troupes qui arrivent de Liége, par la route et par le chemin de fer. 
Celles-ci, 4 peine arrivées, ont été expédiées pour la plupart dans la 
direction de Malines, mais il continue a arriver de nouvelles troupes. I] 
regne parmi les troupes une vive préoccupation au sujet du combat qui se 
poursuit 4 quelque distance. Tout a coup un cri retentit : “ Die Franzosen 
sind da.” La panique se répand. Dans l’obscurité qui vient, c’est une 
confusion inexprimable. 

Des soldats allemands se précipitent dans les maisons et de 1a ouvrent 
un feu nourri sur des troupes qu’ils prennent pour des Francais. Celles-ci 
ripostent, et un combat trés vif continue pendant quelque temps, Place de 
la Station et Place du Peuple. 

Entretemps on s’apercoit qu'il n’y a pas de Frangais. Mais un mot 
ordre circule parmi les hommes: “Es ist eine Verschworung, Zivilisten 
haben geschossen.” Et leur rage se tourne contre les habitants. Ils 
envahissent les maisons, les scenes de massacre et d’incendie que j’ai 
racontées commencent a ce moment. 

Telle est la vérite qui se dégage d’un certain nombre de témoignages 
tout a fait indubitables que je connais maintenant. 

Il semble en outre que des confusions ont pu se produire plus tard 
encore. I] y a aussi des dépositions qui feraient croire qu’a certains 
endroits des soldats ont simulé une attaque. 

Pour tout éclaircir, il faudrait mener sur place une enquéte impartiale, 
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en donnant aux témoins pleine liberté de parler. Cela ne peut se faire 
pendant la guerre. Dés maintenant cependant ensemble des faits 
apparait dans une lumiére suffisante. 

Le martyre cruel et injustifié d'une ville universitaire, le désastre 
infligé a une des principales Universités d'Europe sont des faits gui 
interessent le monde scientifique. Les lecteurs du Hibbert Journal 
partageront cet avis, je pense, malgré le Rev. W. 

Dois-je dire que je n‘ai pas songé a attiser les haines anti-allemandes? 
J’aimais sincérement |’Allemagne. Malgré mes douleurs je ne pense pas 
éprouver de la haine, méme maintenant. 

Mais, c’est mon devoir de protester, quand je le puis, contre T’injustice 
dont souffre mon pays, contre le désastre que chaque jour aggrave et dont 
la culpabilité retombe, chaque jour plus lourdement, sur tous ceux qui 
retardent la réparation. Le Proresseur px Lovvan, 





“PROBLEMS OF CONFLICT.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1915, p. 497.) 


Tue most extreme pacifists could accept, with advantage to themselves, 
much of Evelyn Underhill’s article (Hibbert Journal, April 1915). For 
it is quite true that we have indulged in “ beautiful dreams of pacifism”; 
that we have taken too foreshortened a view of history, without sufficiently 
recognising how deep-rooted are the primitive passions of the race, and 
how they still survive even when evidence of them is hidden ; and some of 
us have looked to peace as an end in itself, or hated war primarily for its 
waste of wealth, and its destruction of physical life and material well-being 
—as though these were the objects of life’s highest strivings. And we can 
thank Evelyn Underhill for her reminder that stress and tension have their 
part in the life of the Eternal no less than harmony and peace. 

Nevertheless, she has perhaps hardly understood the thought of those 
of us who are unable to lend our support even to this war. The present 
crisis has been a stern purging-time, and many of us have had to redis- 
cover the ground of our belief; we realise now that no merely pacific 
attitude can avail us—nay more, that peace as an end in itself is not 
even desirable. 

Human life is a complex of harmonies and disharmonies, and the 
sufferings and pleasures that accompany it are evil or good only by reason 
of their ultimate spiritual effects. Evelyn Underhill herself declares that 
the question about war’s final rightness must be: “ What is its effect on 
the national character?” We agree; but to judge of this we must look 
beyond the first months of self-forgetful enthusiasm and reawakened 
national consciousness, to the character that will be shown in the years 
to come, in the peace that follows the war, in the generations that will 
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succeed ours. And it is because we feel that, as Lowes Dickinson says, 
each war makes our peace a worse one, that the reaction which follows a 
time of patriotic fervour is worse than the apparent indifference before it ; 






































sastr that the loss to the nations of many of their strongest and cleanest-blooded 
its qui men, and their bravest and most loyal spirits, can only spell a season of 
Tournal race-degeneration and of lower ideals, that we still see in peace the 
essential condition for “the good life.” 
andes? We may not accept war as a necessary part of human life, but we 
—o do not despair because the end of it is still beyond our vision. For among 
od the many conflicting instincts and passions of which we are made, we find 
justin the Creative Love which alone and always has been the redeeming spirit 
dont in the world. It is there that we find the reconciliation of our own inward 
_- conflict; it is there that we believe the reconciliation of the world’s 
"a struggles will be found. 
Man does not want a life of passive equilibrium; he knows that 
struggle is essential to his growth and progress; but he demands a 
conflict that has in it an upward-tending purpose. His struggle is a 
harder and a longer one than the periodic conflicts between nation and 
nation—the world-old contest between the Divine within him and all 
the less-than-human elements which still survive as his heritage from 
primeval days. The material expression of this struggle is not war as 
elves, we have known it in military history: a nation’s real enemies are within 
| Fer itself—the “slum-life, prostitution, sweating, the ravages of hereditary 
we disease,” and all else which checks its spiritual growth, and thwarts the 
wally true life of its individual citizens. 
ee The tragedy of to-day makes one wonder, in moments of doubt, 
wie whether we really have advanced at all; and yet, looking back over the 
es centuries of history, we find evidence enough of a steady, though slow, 
being advance. We find that the primitive passions, though they are with us 
pie still, are gradually surrendering their power, transformed to new services 
thee by the greater passion (“ primitive” too, but becoming dominant over 
h the others) of Creative Love. What this can achieve when it is the 
mee dominating motive of a life, the world has seen in Christ, and may 
a conjecture from the thousand acts of love which are being performed 
a to-day; what it will achieve when it is embodied in the life of “the 
acific Beloved Community,” the world will see hereafter. 
bee: Erriz Ry.e. 
the Bzprorp Coitece, Lonpon, N.W. 











SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE.’ 


Proresson G. DAWES HICKS. 


AN interesting volume, severely criticising what he considers to be meta- 
physical speculation on the part of those engaged in scientific investigation, 
comes to us from the pen of Dr Louis T. More, the Professor of Physics 
in the University of Cincinnati. The volume is entitled The Limitations 
of Science (New York: Holt & Co., 1915), and for its motto the well- 
known passage beginning “‘ Hypotheses non fingo” from Newton is prefixed, 
Professor More maintains that whilst scientific laws are as positive and 
as objective as any portion of human knowledge can be, the hypotheses of 
science which aim at discovering the causes of phenomena and simulating 
the mechanism of natural forces have no claim to be regarded as mor 
than personal opinions. These hypotheses are dependent upon postulates, 
and the postulates of science are always metaphysical in character, because 
initial conditions of space, time, and substance must be taken for granted, 
and these are not amenable to experimental verification. A simple 
primordial universe, crudely fictitious in character, and endowed at the 
start of its complicated career with some universal force, is presupposed, 
and then the existence of fictitious substances, atoms, deliberately con- 
ceived to be so small as to be below the limit of observation, is assumed. 
Hypotheses developed from postulates of this complexity evidently require, 
it is argued, to be scrutinised with care, and the very general belief that any 
hypothesis, whether false or not, is useful to science ought once for all to be 
abandoned. The hypotheses valuable for science are, the author thinks, those 
only which are known as laws. They are generalisations from such necessary 
postulates as that of the conservation of energy, or they are advanced as 
tentative laws when a certain number of phenomena can conveniently be 
classified. The difference between these legitimate hypotheses and the 
others is that they deal only with sensible matter and its attributes, 
and can thus be subjected to a rigid test; whereas all other hypotheses, 
which are put forward as explanations of natural processes, involve the 
creation of fictitious substances and attributes, and when they are found 


1 The Theological Survey is postponed till October.—Ep, 
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to depart from facts they are not discarded but are merely modified by 
arbitrarily altering the fictitious substances on which they depend. Pro- 
fessor More condemns unreservedly, from this point of view, the electron 







































theory of the atom and the theory of relativity. As regards the electron 
theory, considering it in the form in which it is advanced by Larmor and 
Lorentz, he argues that there is no more justification for conceiving of 
electricity as a substance than there is for so conceiving of any other 
property of matter, such as colour or temperature. The phrase, “to 
electrify matter,” has a well-defined meaning, because we know by ex- 
AL perience that a body when rubbed exhibits a force which was not evident 
previously, We also know by experience that if two different bodies be 
selected, each of which exhibits this electric force but of opposite character- 
istics, their mere contact reduces the force to zero. Were, then, electricity 
a substance, we should be reduced to the anomaly that the addition of 
substance to substance may result in less substance. On the other hand, 
meta. experience teaches us that matter added to matter is always more matter, 
pation, thus satisfying the prime requisite for substance. This difference, it is 
*hysics contended, between electricity and matter is sufficient to indicate why the 
tations term “electrified matter ” is an intelligible idea, and why the term “ material- 
* Well. ised electricity” is not. With reference to the theory of relativity, as it is 
efixed, formulated by Einstein, Professor More points out that the postulate, 
e and “the velocity of light is an absolute constant,” must be limited strictly 
a of to the velocity of light in immaterial space, because in material media that 
lating velocity is subject to all the variations which influence the velocity of 
more sound and other types of motion. To speak, however, of velocity in an 
lates, absolutely quiescent space, which is distinguished from vacuous space only 
eres by the fact that it is the seat of an entity called electro-magnetic energy 
nted, and contains a light vector, is to make the term velocity altogether un- 
imple meaning in any ordinary sense of the word. Besides, the assumption of 
t the the absolutely constant velocity of light contradicts the principle of 
osed, relativity, that absolute rest or motion is not to be assumed. Further, 
= when Einstein contends that our idea of time is defined by synchronism 
med, or the simultaneous occurrence of an event and the position of the hour- 
_ hand of a clock at a certain position, he is confusing the idea of time with 
t any our method of measuring it quantitatively. If we had no adequate idea 
0 be of time as the succession of events, we should have no conception of what 
hose simultaneous occurrences are nor of how to measure time. Finally, it is 
aay argued that even when Einstein’s assumptions be granted, we get no more 
d as than a theory which is perfectly logical so long as it is applied to abstract 
y be systems moving with a constant velocity in a straight line. But there is 
the no means of applying to the theory the test of experience. 
ites, Attention should here be drawn to a very remarkable and suggestive 
— article in Science Progress (April 1915), by Dr James Johnstone, of the 
the University of Liverpool, dealing with the question, “Is the Organism 
und a Thermo-dynamic Mechanism?” Starting by formulating, and illustrating 
in an interesting manner, the two laws of thermo-dynamics, those, namely, 
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of the conservation and of the dissipation of energy, Dr Johnstone points 
out that, since according to the second law energy is being continually 
degraded, the universe is tending towards a limit which would be the 
cessation of all phenomena—universal physical death. And yet it is clear 
that we cannot extend this deduction a priori to the universe as a whole 
For in the lapses of duration that lie in the past the limit to the fall of 
available energy must have been attained if the second law be universally 
true. But we look upon a universe in which natural phenomena stil] 
occur. There appears, therefore, to be but one way out of this impasse: 
somewhere in the universe there must be a restoration of available energy, 
Dr Johnstone maintains that what we are thus logically compelled to seek 
may be found in living organisms. When in inorganic systems rotential 
passes into kinetic energy, the tendency is always the same—thet is, the 
final form of the transforming energy is low-temperature heat, which 
becoming uniformly distributed throughout its environment also becomes 
uniformly dissipated. In these organic systems in which potential energy 
passes into the kinetic form—that is, in the animal—there is no such 
tendency, for the sensori-motor system is such that the kinetic energy re- 
sulting from the processes of metabolism can be directed. In those organic 
systems in which potential energy accumulates—that is, in the plant 
organism—stable chemical compounds of high energy-value are formed 
as the result of the life-process. Thus in organic systems generally the 
tendency of their energy-transformations is opposed to that which charac- 
terises inorganic systems. But, then, looked at from the purely mechanical 
point of view, the occurrence of living substance as the expression of a 
reversal in sign of the second law of thermo-dynamics would be as im- 
probable as that all the men in London might commit suicide, independently 
of each other, on the same day. “The cloven hoof of Bergsonism,” 
Dr Johnstone admits, is in this argument ; but, approached from the stand- 
point of the second law of thermo-dynamics, the speculation of Bergson 
may not, he thinks, appear to the man of science so fantastic after all. In 
an article on “ Bergson and Science” (Phil. R., May 1915) Mr Lewis E. 
Akeley tries to show that science may possibly have something to learn 
from a modern philosophy such as that of Bergson. To familiar concepts, 
such as “ life,” “ materiality,” “duration,” Bergson has given new meanings, 
and science, too, has played havoc with the finality of human concepts. 
So, again, before the days of research in radio-activity, some physicists 
seemed to believe that the great laws of nature had all been discovered, 
and that there was nothing to look forward to but greater precision in the 
statement of them. But if a chance discovery in one smal] department of 
physical research can so complicate the “scheme of things,” what assurance 
can there be that the mechanism lying at the back of nature’s scenes is not 
infinitely complex, that any one of a number of phases of that infinite 
complexity might have been discovered first? In another field—in that, 
namely, of the evolution of the forms of life—it looks as though science 
will be compelled to acknowledge the presence and activity of a creative 
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power. An adequate explanation of the development of a complex organ 
like the eye has never been forthcoming from those biologists who rely 
exclusively upon the theory of natural selection. The philosophy of 
Bergson represents not a restriction, but an extension of intellectual effort. 
Bergson seeks to apply intellectual methods to what is otherwise in- 
comprehensible intuition, and thus to gain some control over this faculty. 
And science is for him just the pursuit of power, power in controlling that 
which is present in the world. 

Mr H. A. Prichard, dealing with “Mr Bertrand Russell on our 
Knowledge of the External World” (Mind, April 1915), examines in 
detail the chief positions set forth in Mr Russell’s recent work. (a) As 
regards the doctrine that the individual, so far as his sense-data are 
concerned, lives in a private world, which contains a private space, Mr 
Prichard will have none of it. He contends that the realities which are 
capable of being spatially related are not appearances to someone, but 
bodies. No one thinks, or could think, that an appearance to me could 
be, say, to the left of, or near to, another. Moreover, there is no sense in 
speaking of a plurality of spaces at all, and the reason is that given by 
Kant, that ‘‘ we can represent to ourselves only one space, and if we speak 
of many spaces we mean thereby only parts of one and the same unique 

Again, if there cannot be such a thing as a space, in distinction 
from the one all-embracing space, there cannot obviously be such a thing 
as a private space. (6) According to Mr Russell, besides the spaces 
private to individuals, there is another space, the space of perspectives, 
or, as he later calls it, physical space. These perspectives, i.e. systems of 
appearances which are appearances to no one, each contain their own 
space, and are therefore infinite. We thus get what seems to Mr 
Prichard the amazing result that a number of systems of realities, 
each spatially infinite, are at finite distances from one another. But 
if what the individual perceives is a space private to himself, then, 
even granting that he somehow manages to become aware of the 
private spaces of others, what could lead him even to suspect the 
existence of any other space? (c) “A thing” of common sense is defined 
by Mr Russell as the class, or the whole class, of its appearances. This 
view, argues Mr Prichard, is exposed to the objection which Berkeley quotes 
against himself: “ After all, it sounds very harsh to say, we eat and drink 
ideas, and are clothed with ideas.” If for “ideas” there be substituted 
“series of appearances,” this objection applies in the present case. If we 
thought, as Mr Russell thinks, that what we see is an appearance, the 
statement that a thing presents a certain appearance to us would lose all 
meaning. Mr Russell is bound to find a characteristic of certain appear- 
ances which will render them such that, as a group, they, though not a 
body, will have the properties of a body. But the task is impossible. The 
mere fact that any group of appearances which may be selected is a group 
of appearances, apart from what constitutes it a group of a particular sort, 
is enough to destroy its claim to be a substitute for a body. 
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Two books by Mr Clement C. J. Webb call for notice. The one, 
Studies in the History of Natural Theology (Oxford: Clarendon Preg, 
1915), contains the substance of three courses of lectures delivered 
the author in Oxford. The first course was a general introduction to the 
subject ; the second dealt with the Natural Theology of Plato as expounded 
in the tenth book of the Laws; and the third with medieval Natur 
Theology as represented by St Anselm, Abelard, St Thomas Aquinas, 
Raymond of Sebonde, Pietro Pomponazzi, and Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
In the Introduction the relation between religion and philosophy is 
incidentally discussed, and it is maintained that to philosophy the re. 
ligious experience, like every other form of experience, supplies data, 
A philosophy which did not reflect as freely upon religious experience as 
upon any other, or one which attended only to religious experience, would 
be an incomplete philosophy which did not fully understand its business, 
In dealing with Plato, Mr Webb maintains, as against Zeller, that there 
is little or no ground for the view that the famous reference in the tenth 
book of the Laws to an evil World-Soul beside the good is not Platonic, 
The thought, he argues, must have lain close at hand that the evil element 
in nature was traceable to the activity of a soul—of a soul inspired by 
avora rather than by vovs—to which all that was disorderly could be 
referred, as to the good soul all that was orderly. Indeed, Mr Webb seems 
to think that a respectable case can be made out for the tenability of what 
he takes to have been the Platonic conception. The recognition of an evil 
will or of evil wills in the world by which our environment is injuriously 
affected would, he argues, while not affording any assistance in answering 
the ultimate question of the origin of evil, yet relieve any additional 
difficulty due to the assumption that, apart from the moral evil explicable 
in so far as its possibility is involved in the existence of human free-will, 
the environment of humanity must be attributed wholly if at all to God, 
and in no degree to the operation of finite wills other than human. The 
other work of Mr Webb's to which I alluded is the little volume entitled 
A History of Philosophy in the “ Home University Library” (London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1915). Here Mr Webb had before him a hopelessly 
impossible taskk—to summarise, namely, the development of philosophical 
thought from Thales to William James in a shilling manual. It simply 
cannot be done; and, although the little volume is well written and 
frequently contains observations that will arouse reflection, a gallop like this 
through the centuries can hardly be said to be a satisfactory mode of 
approaching philosophical study. The chapter on “Kant and his 
Contemporaries,” for example, seems to me to lack even a reference to the 
really important things. A translation by Alfred C. Mason of the lectures 
delivered at the University of Copenhagen during the autumn of 1902 on 
Modern Philosophers and of Lectures on Bergson, delivered in 1912, by 
Professor Harald Héffding, has just been published (London: Macmillan, 
1915). The volume is a welcome supplement to the author's History of 
Modern Philosophy, which stopped short with the year 1880. In addition 
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to a careful and precise exposition of the leading ideas in contemporary 
systems, it contains much helpful and judicious criticism. In reference to 
Bergson, Professor Héffding’s criticism is mainly directed against the 
violent antithesis between intelligence and intuition. It would have been, 
he urges, an immense advantage, from the point of view of clearness, had 
Bergson expressed himself in more precise and determinate fashion with 

to the relation between intuition as the necessary condition of all 
psychical activity (or rather its first result) and the intuition which must 
constitute the summit and culmination of the work of thought, being as 
it is the supreme union of instinct and intelligence. Bergson employs the 
same word for the two things, and confusion is thus inevitable. 

An extremely thoughtful and independent piece of work is presented 
in the essay on Political Ideals: their Nature and Development (Oxford 
University Press, 1915) by Mr C. Delisle Burns. ‘To understand the 
present in order to direct the future, it is needful, the author contends, to 
grasp not only what great men did and how common men lived, but also 
what all men hoped for. One cannot understand the meaning of what 
actually happened unless one appreciates what men wanted to happen. 
We can discover what extinct animals once existed on the earth by the 
study of fossils, and there are fossils left by past ideals in the midst of 
the common earth of present custom. These fossils are to be found in 
language. Many a word which was once the body of an enthusiasm, the 
shell of a passion, has become only a commonplace. Thus, even a word like 
Liberty has not that vigorous life in it which it once had, except perhaps 
in the mouth of some enthusiast who has not yet become petrified into a 
politician. Mr Burns, then, in a series of interesting and stimulating 
chapters, discusses those elements of Athenian Liberty living in the present, 
the Roman Order which lies behind our modern system of government, the 
Unity of Mankind which was the ideal of the Middle Ages, the Inde- 
pendence of States which was the ideal of the Renaissance, the Revolu- 
tionary ideal of the Rights of Man, the ideal of Nationalism, Modern 
Imperialism, Individualism, and Socialism. The criticism which Mr Burns 
offers is in all cases relevant and acute, and the small book deserves to be 
widely read and pondered over. The attitude adopted by the author is, 
he tells us, individualistic, if that only implies the denial of any social soul 
or higher unity in the form of a super-person, but it is not individualistic 
if that implies that there could be an individual without a society. He 
does not suppose that human individuals are distinct in the same way as 
are bodies in space ; but their union does not seem to him to be that of 
subordination to anything higher or nobler or more real. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cottece, Lonpon. 














A SOCIAL SURVEY. 


Tue war still dominates the thoughts if not the actions of most of ws, 
and the number of books in English dealing with some phase or other 
of that many-headed subject has long passed four figures. Although it 
may be that in the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, many will be 
profoundly grateful to certain French publishers who are said to have 
announced that they will issue no books about the war! All that the 
overtasked reviewer can hope to do is to notice briefly a selection of the 
sanest and most useful. One of the most judicial statements of the case 
between us and Germany is The Meaning of the War for Germany and 
Great Britain: An Attempt at Synthesis, by Canon Sanday (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1s. 6d. net). It is an impartial estimate of 
Germany’s past contribution to scholarship and science, and a condemn: 
tion of her recent actions, with the expression of a confident hope 
that her present obsessions will pass away and the old Germany of 
Bach and Beethoven, Lessing and Goethe, Helmholtz and Virchow, Ranke 
and Mommsen be restored. No less candid and helpful is Professor 
J. H. Muirhead’s German Philosophy in Relation to the War (Mumay, 
2s. 6d. net), issued by way of protest against certain blatant and violent 
attempts to discredit the whole movement of German thought, however 
little it has to do with the present war. It is a clear and concis 
summary (1) of the obligations of philosophy, and through it of civilisi- 
tion, to the series of great thinkers from Kant to Hegel ; (2) of the chief 
influences which have led to the present falsification of those great men’ 
ideals. Professor Muirhead well points out that, although materialism 
has most securely established itself in Germany, and has had its most 
fatal consequences there, it is not confined to Germany. Indeed, Haeckel 
and Nietzsche, for example, have had as great a circulation in English- 
speaking countries as in their own. Germany in the Nineteenth Century, 
edited by Professor C. H. Herford (Longmans, Green & Co., 6s. net), was 
first published in 1912, in the days when it was still possible to believe 
that “the best way to promote international goodwill was to dispel the 
cloud of suspicion by the spread of sound knowledge.” In response toa 
demand on both sides of the Atlantic, it now appears in a third edition. 
It is an account, somewhat more favourable than would now be possible, 
but still substantially accurate, of Germany’s work in theology, philosophy, 
900 
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education, literature, music, and of her political and economic develop- 
ment. It is refreshing to think that a work like this, the joint product of 
competent and impartial scholars, should be so much in request. A 
similar attempt, made shortly before the war, from the other side of the 
North Sea, to appraise British institutions is Die politische Bildung in 
England, by Dr Ernst Schultze (Leipzig: Teubner, 1 Mark). The points 
on which Dr Schultze lays stress are the national sense of duty, unwilling- 
ness to yield to panic, the faculty of self-criticism, the general belief in 
good citizenship combined with the fixed determination not to yield servile 
obedience to authority. Professor W. P. Paterson edits a useful volume 
written ad hoc, German Culture (T. C. & E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net), describing 
religion, philosophy, history, politics, science, literature, art, education, 
music, as developed in Germany. The chapters on these subjects, all 
written by experts in their own departments, are a most successful attempt 
to give with considerable detail an account of what Germany has done in 
these various fields of human activity. 

France in Danger, by Paul Vergnet, translated by Beatrice Barstow 
(Murray, 2s. 6d. net), was first published in France two years ago, and pre- 
dicted the catastrophe which has now come to pass. M. Vergnet traces 
the aggressive spirit, which in recent years has taken possession of Germany, 
to the activities of the Pan-German League and its numerous subsidiary 
societies. The substantial accuracy of his statements was cynically ad- 
mitted by the official organ of the Pan-German League. Of more than 
usual interest is J’accuse, by a German (Lausanne: Payot, 4 francs). The 
anonymous author, whose bona fides is attested by Dr Anton Suter of 
Lausanne, hates Prussian militarism and all its works. In his opinion— 
and this is in agreement with testimony from other quarters—the head of 
the militarist faction was the Crown Prince, whose efforts were assisted 
by a horde of professors, teachers, and journalists. The conclusion is that 
Germany, backed by Austria, provoked the war, for which Great Britain 
and France were not prepared, and which they did not even foresee. 

Professor J. A. Thomson’s second Galton Lecture appears in the April 
Eugenics Review under the title “ Eugenics and the War.” “ Let us not 
seek,” he says, “to conceal the fact that war, biologically regarded, means 
wastage and a reversal of eugenic or rational selection, since it prunes off 
a disproportionately large number of those whom the race can least afford 
to lose.” In Evolution and the War (Murray, 2s. 6d. net) Dr Chalmers 
Mitchell seeks to show the fallacy of the notion that war is an example of 
“the law of struggle.” He aptly recalls Darwin’s statement in the first 
edition of the Origin of Species, “I use the term struggle for existence in 
a large and metaphorical sense, including the dependence of one being on 
another.” The struggle for existence, then, has no resemblance to human 
warfare, nor is man subject to the laws of the unconscious, by which his 
conduct is not to be judged, but “ by its harmony with a real and external 
not-self that man has built up through the ages.” 

The Healing of Nations, and the Hidden Sources of their Strife, by 
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Edward Carpenter (London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 2s. net), accepts the 
general view that Germany precipitated the war, and that the Allies must 
continue it until German militarism is put out of court. But it Points out 
that Prussia has merely carried out with greater brutality and rigour 
pernicious principles which other states have practised. The author's 
hope for the future is that the peoples who have to pay with their lives 
for war will rise and put a stop to the pompous fooling of diplomacy, 
when they have freed themselves from class domination. A similar point 
of view is expressed as a conclusion to The Unmaking of Europe, by 
P. W. Wilson (Nisbet, 3s. 6d. net), a most spirited and readable narrative 
of the first portion of the war, with special reference to its moral bearings 
rather than to mere strategic detail. ‘The time has come for the people 
to make it dangerous for the rulers to instigate and enlarge the crimes 
which to-day fill millions of homes with sorrow and despair.” An interest- 
ing and appropriate reprint is a translation (first published in 1903), by 
Miss Campbell Smith, of Kant’s essay on Perpetual Peace, which dates 
from 1795. “No treaty of peace shall be regarded as valid, if made with 
the secret reservation of material for a future war. No State having an 
independent existence, whether it be great or small, shall be acquired by 
another through inheritance, exchange, purchase, or donation. Standing 
armies shall be abolished in course of time. No national debt shall be con- 
tracted for purposes of external action. No State shall forcibly interfere 
with the constitution and administration of another. No State at war 
with another shall countenance breaches of capitulation or the employment 
of assassins or poisoners. Punitive wars must be absolutely forbidden.” 
Perhaps the Powers, whether belligerent or neutral, might be invited to 
consider these and similar ideas of the philosopher of Kénigsberg when 
the time comes to make peace. If the voice of Kant seems too remote for 
the average man, there are mentors in our own day who ought to find a 
hearing. One of the sanest and most impartial utterances on the present 
situation is The Road to Peace, by Dr C. W. Eliot (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co.), who, while doing ample justice to all that is 
good in modern Germany, hopes and expects, for the sake of freedom and 
civilisation, that the Allies will win. The root-causes of European mis- 
understandings, he believes, are secret diplomacy, the competition in 
armaments, conscription, the monstrous superstition of the divine right 
of kings, the passion for world empire, cherished at different times by 
various European States. ‘The present war can only be justified if it is a 
war against war and if its outcome is the substitution for the present 
unstable European system of a Federal Council of Europe. Mr Roosevelt, 
in America and the World War (London: John Murray, 5s. net), makes a 
vigorous plea for national service (only for defensive purposes) and for 
“a great world agreement among all the civilised military powers to back 
righteousness by force,” without which power in reserve he considers that 
Hague conventions are a farcical waste of time and energy. Sir Robert 
Laidlaw, in the April Contemporary, makes an able plea for the inter- 
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national control of armaments, a topic which should also be discussed by 
the Powers after the war. On the other hand, Sir George Toulmin, in the 
May number of the same review, subjects the idea of “the United States 
of Europe,” a cant phrase which has long been on the lips of many anti- 
militarists, to a searching examination. The idea is anything but new, 
and, sad to relate, it hardly appears that Europe as a whole is prepared 
to accept it and to abide by it. In this same number of the Contemporary 
an able and interesting article by Dr Marion Phillips discusses “The 
Women’s International.” ‘The conference (therein described) of social 
democratic women, including Germans, which met at Berne at the end 
of March, demanded “a peace that recognises the right of peoples and 
nations, both large and small, to independence and self-government ; that 
enforces no humiliating and insupportable conditions upon any country, 
that requires expiation of the wrong inflicted on Belgium, thus clearing 
the way for the peaceful, friendly co-operation of the nations.” 

A concise but comprehensive study of internal administration is An 
Introduction to the Study of Government, by Dr L. H. Holt (New York : 
Macmillan Co., 8s. 6d. net), which deals with the nature and purpose of 
government, constitutions (the constitutions of France, Germany, and the 
United States are given in appendices), the legislative, the executive, the 
judiciary, the electorate, the government of dependencies, and other 
relevant themes. The New Statesman special supplement (8th May) on 
“State and Municipal Enterprise ” is a candid statement from the Fabian 
point of view of “the experience and potentialities of the organisation 
of industry by the Government, whether local or central, municipal or 
national, State or federal.” This supplement, like its predecessors, has an 
amazing amount of information concentrated in a perfectly lucid form. 
Political Thought in England, from Herbert Spencer to the Present Day, by 
Emest Barker (Williams & Norgate, 1s. net), covers a great variety of 
topics in a short space. The best part of the book is its examination of 
Norman-Angellism, which, while doing full justice to it, Mr Barker rejects 
chiefly on the ground that its argument is merely economic and not moral. 

There is at present a demand for books dealing with the development 
of countries as such. One of the most amazing books, alike from its com- 
prehensiveness, lucidity, balance, and candour, which it has been the 
present reviewer’s good fortune to read is 4 History of Persia, by Lt.-Col. 
P, M. Sykes (Macmillan, £2, 10s. net), the fruit of twenty-one years’ 
residence and travel in Persia, and study of its chequered history from the 
earliest times to 1906. ‘The geography (a most important factor in racial 
development), the religion, literature, language, arts, architecture of the 
country, its military leaders, its manners and customs, its relations with 
other States in ancient and modern times, are all fully and succinctly 
described. Every aid, in the shape of a full bibliography and index, 
magnificent maps, and a most varied series of interesting illustrations, is 
given to the reader, who is left wondering at the prodigious industry which 
alone could have produced such a book. Specially valuable also, though 
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on a small scale, is Mr R. C. K. Ensor’s Belgium (Williams & Norgate, 1s, 
net), a discriminating study by one who knows both the past and the 
recent history of the country, of its political subjection and struggle for 
independence, the winning of a constitution, the art, literature, and social 
conditions of a people who from the sociological point of view are 
perhaps the most interesting in Europe. Many will have failed to 
realise, what Mr Ensor points out, that Belgium is the only Continental 
State, with the exception of Switzerland, which has had the privilege of 
unbroken personal freedom since 1831. The growth of what virtually 
amounts to a new nationality is implied in Canadian Essays and 
Addresses (Longmans, 10s. 6d. net), by Dr Peterson, the Principal of 
M‘Gill University, Montreal, who demands that his adopted country 
should have a navy of its own, and be directly represented upon the 
Council of Imperial Defence. Another view of Canadian conditions is 
expressed in The New Slavery (Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net), by Mr H. P, 
Scott, who maintains that the Dominion has got into the grip of trusts, 
against which there are no countervailing checks. 


SOCIAL INVESTIGATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 


A most useful manual for the thoughtful social servant is The 
Measurement of Social Phenomena, by Dr A. L. Bowley (P. S. King, 
3s. 6d. net), who explains the classification of persons by area and by 
income; what is meant by family income ; the fallacies inherent in many 
generalisations about wealth, wages, income, population; and certain 
newer statistical methods. Some striking results of these methods are to 
be found in Livelihood and Poverty, by Dr A. L. Bowley and A. R. 
Burnett-Hurst, with introduction by R. H. Tawney (G. Bell & Sons, 3s. 6d. 
net). A great part of the poverty revealed in four selected towns with 
widely differing industrial conditions is “not intermittent but permanent, 
not accidental or due to exceptional misfortune, but a regular feature of 
the industries of the towns concerned. It can hardly be too emphatically 
stated that of all the causes of primary poverty which have been brought 
to our notice, low wages are by far the most important. We would go 
further and say that to raise the wages of the worst-paid workers is the 
most pressing social task with which the country is confronted to-day.” A 
similar condition of affairs is to be found in the United States, according to 
Dr Hollander, in The Abolition of Poverty (New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 75 cents net). The writer strongly urges that “the essential causes 
of poverty are determinable and its considerable presence unnecessary.” 
First Principles of Production, by J. Taylor Peddie (Longmans, 6s. net), 
is a plea which all merchants and manufacturers ought to take to heart, 
for the application of science to industry. Included in the book is an 
abridgment of Sir Norman Lockyer’s address to the British Association in 
1903, “The Influence of Brain Power on History and Industry.” The sad 
reflection is that, although there is abundance of original brain power in 
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the United Kingdom, it has not been applied as it ought to have been to 
either industry or agriculture. 

Mr Havelock Ellis’ remarkable study of the anthropological and 

chological differences between the sexes, Man and Woman (London and 
New York: Walter Scott Publishing Co., 6s. net), which first appeared in 
1894, is now issued in a revised and enlarged fifth edition. ‘“'The hope 
of our future civilisation,” says Mr Ellis, “lies in the development in equal 
freedom of both the masculine and feminine elements in life. ‘The broader 
and more varied character of modern civilisation seems to render this more 
possible than did the narrow basis of classic civilisation, and there is much 
evidence around us that a twin movement of this kind is in progress.” 
Specific testimony in the latter direction will be found in Women in Public 
Life (vol. lvi., Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland; or London: P. S. 
King & Son). Painless Childbirth in Twilight Sleep, by Hanna Rion 
(London: Werner Laurie, 6s. net), describes what the author calls “a 
tested and perfect method of painless childbirth.” If this method does 
all that the author claims for it—and this is a matter for medical experts 
to decide—one-half of the human race would be relieved.of its most 
dread ordeal. 

Information about the Peace Service of the Society of Friends, which 
has taken the form of an ambulance unit ; a war victims’ relief committee, 
at work in Holland and France; and an emergency committee for helping 
aliens in the British Islands, may be found in successive numbers of The 
Friend (London : Headley Bros., weekly, 1d.). Like all social work under- 
taken by the Friends, it is thorough, sympathetic, and discriminating. 
French measures for relief of distress caused by the war are described in 
“Notre Assistance de Guerre” (Charity Organisation Review, April; 
Longmans, 6d.); and German (for conserving supplies of food and raw 
materials), in the March Board of Trade Labour Gazette (obtainable from 
the agencies of Mr Fisher Unwin). 

R. P. FARLEY. 
(British Institute of Social Service.) 
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REVIEWS 


Evolution and the War.—By P. Chalmers Mitchell.—John Murray, 1915, 


Ir is a very widely held opinion that war plays a necessary and essential 
part in evolution. Every species, it is said, produces more offspring than 
the conditions of life on this planet will allow to reach maturity, and 
hence the struggle for existence among individuals and the survival of the 
fittest by a natural selection. The struggle has not always, nor indeed 
often, taken the form of “tooth and claw,” but none the less it has 
meant the ruthless use by a favoured type of its advantage for the 
detriment or destruction of its competitors. Cruel as this struggle may 
be, and terribly wasteful, it has nevertheless, it appears, been so far 
successful that it is almost always in the end a higher type which is 
established than that which is displaced. This law of life knows no limit 
to its reign. It applies to the races of mankind and to nations and to 
the groups and communities within nations. 

This idea has become a philosophy of life. It has found its most 
pronounced expression in what we may, without any political or socio- 
logical intention, describe as the German theory of the war. As a 
philosophical theory it is not confined to German philosophers, but it has 
taken root in the mind of the modern German people with almost the 
force of a religious faith. As an instance we have the popular writings of 
von Bernhardi. “War,” he says, “gives a biologically just decision, since 
its decisions rest on the very nature of things.” We have the idea 
popularised in Wagner’s Siegfried. The hero who has forged the sword 
and slain the dragon, at once turns his victorious weapon on the dwarf 
who has nurtured him through his helpless, orphaned infancy. It is true 
that in the music-drama some concession is made to our outraged 
conscience by the revelation of the poison treachery, but the real justifica- 
tion of the slaughter is, and is meant to be, that Siegfried is a hero and 
Mimi is a dwarf. 

It is this theory of war as a biological necessity that Dr Chalmers 
Mitchell has in this book set himself to criticise and refute. It will be 
generally agreed that no one could be fitter for the task, since no one knows 
more completely by first-hand study the scientific facts on which the great 
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generalisation is based. The refutation also gains in force from the fact 
that it comes not from an idealist philosopher, but from a “ hard-shell 
Darwinian evolutionist, a lover of the scalpel and microscope, and of 
patient empirical observation, who dislikes all forms of supernaturalism 
and does not shrink from the implications even of the phrase that thought 
isa secretion of the brain as bile is a secretion of the liver.” 

I do not propose to touch on the interesting scientific facts and 
principles which Dr Mitchell has brought forward to show how false this 
whole theory of the biological purpose or function of war is. It is of his 
metaphysical theory I wish to speak, for Dr Mitchell is fully under the 
influence of the tendency, so remarkable a feature of science to-day, to 
pursue physics into metaphysics. He not only recognises a philosophical 
question in the problem of life and consciousness, but the fascination of 
scientific investigation itself is for him in large measure the light it throws 
on that question. 

The conclusion Dr Mitchell reaches is that in man we find an entirely 
new fact, new not in the sense that its origin is supernatural or miraculous, 
but in the sense that it has raised human action to a different plane from 
that of any of the creatures whose common origin man shares. This 
specially human fact is what Kant named the moral law. Dr Mitchell 
quotes the well-known passage: “Two things fill my mind with ever 
renewed wonder and awe the more often and deeper I dwell on them—the 
starry vault above me, and the moral law within me.” But he dissents 
from Kant’s application of those last two words “within me.” It is this 
making the moral law resident within the individual which is responsible, 
he thinks, for the German philosophical justification of the conduct of the 
war to-day. The nation says of itself what Kant declared the individual 
man could say, “I am responsible only to myself; I am alone; I am free ; 
Iam lord of myself.” In Dr Mitchell’s view the moral law is as external 
to man as the starry vault. “It is not in man, inborn or innate, but is 
enshrined in his traditions, in his customs, in his literature and his religion. 
Its creation and sustenance are the crowning glory of man, and his con- 
sciousness of it puts him in a high place above the animal world.” 

This new possibility in man of acting on the plane of this wider and 
higher reality, and developing his life in accordance with its dictates, is 
due to the fact that he has become possessed of a peculiar quality indicated 
in phrases such as “ consciousness ” and “ sense of freedom,” a quality which 
constitutes a vital and overmastering distinction between man and beast. 

What is the nature of this peculiar quality, and how has man acquired 
it? Dr Mitchell has no dogmatic answer to these questions. He offers 
some analogies to help us, but he clearly thinks that any full and satis- 
factory answer is beyond our attainment. He is more concerned to insist 
on the fact than to dilate on the theory. But he is decided in his rejection 
of each of the two competing theories, mechanism and vitalism. In this 
I should like to be able to say that I agree with him, and indeed so far as 
I can follow his own metaphysical theory I do, but my agreement is only at 
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the price of disagreeing in toto with his interpretation of the vitalism of 
Bergson. I will explain what I mean, and in doing so shall have the 
pleasure of trying to convict Dr Mitchell of a much closer agreement with 
M. Bergson than he is likely to believe or admit. 

Bergson’s vitalism, as I have argued elsewhere, and as readers of this 
journal may satisfy themselves if they will refer to the article in the April 
number, “ Life and Matter at War,” is a philosophical theory and not in 
the strict sense a biological theory at all. M. Bergson may be, and no 
doubt is, in complete sympathy with the vitalistic as distinct from the 
mechanistic hypothesis, but the conception of the élan vital is a meta. 
physical doctrine, intended to throw light on the ultimate nature of 
reality. The élan vital is regarded as a principle of movement or change 
with the character of a true duration, which means that for it the past 
does not perish or cease but is carried forward in an ever active creative 
present. It is not my purpose to expound this theory nor to defend it, but 
simply to state it, in order to show how different it is from a simple bio- 
logical doctrine, such as, for example, the entelechy doctrine of Driesch, 

What then is Dr Mitchell’s thesis? It is that in “ consciousness ” and 
“sense of freedom ” man has a quality which has raised him immeasurably 
above ‘the brute. I entirely agree, but this also is Bergson’s doctrine, 
This peculiarity of man is a special mode of activity which M. Bergson 
names intelligence. It is a mode of activity different in kind from the 
torpor of vegetable life and the instinct of animal life. It is no doubt a 
potentiality wherever we meet life, but only in man has it reached per- 
fection and become the predominant feature ; everywhere else it is a mere 
glimmering. No one who will read the second chapter of Evolution 
créatrice can remain in any doubt whatever on this point. Yet Dr Mitchell 
quotes a passage from the Huxley Memorial Lecture, in which M. Bergson 
points to the nature of the activity of the ameba to illustrate the 
principle of life, and interprets it to mean that M. Bergson attributes to 
the ameeba the intelligence we meet with in man. That there shall be no 
mistake as to his meaning, he sets side by side with this quotation Mr E. 
Heron-Allen’s contention that the Foraminifera, a group of Protozoa 
with shells of beautiful and varied structure, are creatures possessed of 
intelligence, who perform purposive actions such as we ourselves perform. 
But Mr Heron-Allen makes no distinction between instinctive and intel- 
ligent action. In a recent lecture on the Foraminifera, I heard him 
express amazement that the great naturalist, Henri Fabre, should deny 
intelligence to the insects. M. Bergson, we know, not only denies 
intelligence to the insects, but probably would deny even instinct to the 
Protozoa, at least in anything resembling the developed mode of activity 
which we meet with in the insects. This is enough to show how completely 
Dr Mitchell has missed the significance of the Bergson doctrine, in 
presenting it as the antithesis of his own. In man we meet with a mode 
of activity different in kind from the modes of activity we meet in other 
forms of life ; it is implicit, it is true, in the principle of life itself, but 
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nowhere does it find expression to anything like the extent in which it 
dominates the whole sphere of human action. This is intellect. It does, 
as Dr Mitchell has so convincingly shown, completely alter the whole 
direction of human evolution. It has introduced man to a spiritual world. 

This leads me to say a word on Dr Mitchell’s metaphysical theory of 
our relation to ultimate reality. “About ultimate reality we know 
nothing, for we can think and know only in terms of ourselves.” “The 
fundamental paradox of metaphysics is that the moment part of reality 
enters into us and becomes known, it ceases to be real.” “This immortal 
has put on mortality” (p. 7). Here again Dr Mitchell is indebted to 
Kant. It is the notion of the thing in itself, in the existence of which 
Dr Mitchell expresses his firm belief at the same time that he offers the 
most absolute demonstration of its unknowability. May I suggest to him 
that a further study of Bergson might lead him to a metaphysical basis 
not only more logical but far more in agreement with science, a theory 
which seems indeed to be almost the application to philosophy of a 
generalisation found necessary in science? Try and imagine how much 
would remain of physical science if it were possible to throw serious doubt 
on the law of the conservation of energy. Yet this law is not a generalisa- 
tion of discovered facts but a way of thinking about reality. So far as 
any facts or any relations between facts are concerned, all we know is that 
a particular form of energy exists or does not exist, and for all ordinary 
purposes we so express ourselves. But the notion of existing and not 
existing will not work in science. So we have had to replace it with the 
notion of a reality which remains constant in quantity but passes from 
one form to another. This does not mean that there is an unknow- 
able something we may call energy in itself. It means only that 
no form of energy—light, heat, electricity—is absolute, but that the 
presence of one form is the absence of another. So too ultimate reality 
is not unknowable, for it is immediately present to us in experience, and 
to talk of its existence is unmeaning, for it cannot not-exist. What is 
not absolute is the mode in which we apprehend it, and we can only say, 
as in the case of energy, that the presence of one form is the absence of 
another. For our human outlook and sphere of action there are two 
orders of reality—the duration or psychical order we call life, and the 
material order we call science; reality is not a third thing distinct from 
both and having no order. 

I cannot close this notice without expressing my admiration for the 
clear and forcible exposition Dr Mitchell has given us of the true 
Darwinian doctrine, and for the remarkable evidence he has brought 
together to show that the Darwinian theory not only does not suppose 
but positively disproves the view that war between nations is a part of 
the process of the natural selection which has produced the evolution of 
higher types. The book is a delight to read. . 
H. Witpon Carr. 
Lonpon, 
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Kinship and Social Organisation.—By W.H. R. Rivers, M.D., FRS, 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge.—London : Constable & Co, 
1914.—Pp. vii+96. 


Mosr men who have orderly ways of thinking, when they have read a fey 
of the books that pass nowadays as expositions of sociology, are inclined t 
deny that sociology can ever be scientific. The conclusion is hasty, but 
certainly very many of the writers about the subject have done their best tp 
encourage it. For their work suggests that the nature of sociology is such 
that the final results of its study must be either a mere crowded collection 
of observed facts, or else the easy stringing together of details by rather 
careless generalisation. Here, however, is a book concerning a most 
important branch of sociological study which is as definite, as clear, and as 
scientific as any book about any subject could be. The reason is twofold, 
At the very outset the aim of the argument is defined, and never once are 
its limits overstepped, while the method adapted, though it is as old as 
science itself, is absolutely new in its successful application to sociological 
problems. It is, in fact, the very definite adherence to scientific method, 
even more than the careful original research that has gone to its making, that 
gives to this book a special value, and to its results a noteworthy importance, 

The book consists of three short lectures, the purpose of which is: “to 
demonstrate the close connection which exists between methods of denoting 
relationship or kinship and forms of social organisation, including those 
based on different varieties of the institution of marriage.” If a connection 
of dependence can be proved, we shall, of course, by a study of terms and 
systems of relationship, be able to go far towards a reconstruction of the 
social institutions of which they are the direct outcome. So the conception 
underlying the whole argument is that here is a sphere of social life in 
which the principle of determinism holds with rigorous exactitude. We 
ought to be able to say, when we find certain characteristics: “ Here there 
is or has been a certain institution.” And so far as the lectures go they 
thoroughly justify this contention. 

The start is made from the classificatory system of denoting relation- 
ship. M‘Lennan’s view that the terms it uses are mere forms of address 
and modes of salutation is definitely disproved, and thereafter the aim is 
to show what really are the necessary conditions of terms of relationship. 
Professor Kroeber holds them to be purely linguistic and psychological, 
but, dissenting from this, Dr Rivers builds up a strong argument in favour 
of the position that the determining factors are social in nature. He 
takes first the custom of cross-cousin marriage and works out the definite 
consequences that it would have upon combinations of relationship. Then 
comes the appeal to fact. It is shown that in several parts of Melanesia, 
in some of which cross-cousin marriage is still found, the terms of relation- 
ship used are precisely those that would follow from this form of marriage, 
while, apart from the existence of cross-cousin marriage, the appeal to 
psychological similarity breaks down. 
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Then the argument proceeds in the same way to further details. It 
shows how certain varieties of classificatory terminology are exactly as 
they would be, supposing the existence of definite social customs. Here 
is where we get the evidence for the institution, in some places, of marriage 
with own granddaughter or with the daughter’s daughter of the brother, 
and, in other places, for marriage between persons having the status of 
grandmother and grandson. In the latter case the conclusion is of the 
nature of a prediction, for no direct evidence for the actual existence of 
this extraordinary form of marriage was available at the time the lectures 
were delivered. Should such evidence be forthcoming—and Dr Rivers 
certainly suggests that it very well may be,—it is clear that the value of 
this method of argument will receive striking confirmation. 

In all of the cases brought forward—and considering the limitations 
of the lectures there are many—the classificatory system appears to be 
associated with the dual organisation of society. The general conclusion, 
therefore, is that this system indicates the existence as its basis of some 
form of clan organisation, and particularly of the separation of com- 
munities into two exogamous groups. Details of classificatory terminology 
will be determined largely by the replacement of regulation of marriage 
through clan exogamy by regulation through relations of kinship. And 
just as the classificatory system is based on the clan as social unit, so, it 
is argued, our own “ descriptive” terms take their rise from the family as 
unit, while the Semitic and Sudanese terminology, together with that of 
which traces are still to be found in many parts of Europe, indicate a 
social organisation based upon the “extended family.” There are thus 
three large groups into which terms of relationship fall. In every case 
the terms used are to be traced to social institutions from which they rise, 
and this applies to the many varieties within each group as well as to the 
groups themselves. 

All this, as Dr Rivers points out, helps to make clear the proper place 
of psychology in relation to sociology. For the failure to explain 
terminology of relationship on a psychological basis is merely an illustra- 
tion of what holds throughout the whole of sociology. That psychological 
factors are important is admitted, but at least for the present, when we 
have social facts to deal with, it is to antecedent or accompanying social 
conditions that we must look for our explanation. Accepting the root 
principle that social facts are definitely determined by social conditions, 
we must endeavour to work out what, under certain supposed circumstances, 
would happen in connection with a given problem. Then we must com- 
pare our deductions with the facts so far as that is possible, and modify 
and develop the hypothesis as any scientist working in any other realm 
would do. In that way at length we may be able to reconstruct the social 
history of the peoples in whose life we are interested. 

Dr Rivers has made good his method, and that is the main thing. In 
this book he has shown that it may be applied with striking success to the 
elucidation of problems of the terminology of relationship. It is greatly 
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to be desired that many others will work along the same lines at othe 
questions, so that sociology may come to be an ordered body of doctrine 
against which none can cast the reproach that it is unscientific. 


F. C. Barrier, 
Sr Joun’s Cotiece, CAMBRIDGE. 





The Theory of Beauty.—By E. F. Carritt.—London: Methuen, 1914, 


Tuts book is a very welcome sign of the growing interest in this country 
in esthetics. Ata time when experimental inquiries into the psychology 
of xsthetic experience almost monopolise the attention given to ssthetics 
as such, it is refreshing to find an author recognising that, quite apart from 
empirical psychology, there is a theory of beauty which belongs to pure 
philosophy. Mr Carritt’s book takes this position, and we only regret that 
he has not more clearly defined the metaphysical assumptions upon which 
his variant of Croce’s gsthetic rests. He has thought it wiser to let his 
ghosts “slumber uneasily in the surrounding shadows,” but it is to be 
hoped that in a future book he will follow Kant’s example and exhibit the 
general scheme of philosophy of which his sesthetic can be but a part. 

Mr Carritt adopts a semi-historical procedure. He takes a number of 
leading theories of beauty—the hedonistic, the “realistic-typical,” the 
emotionalist, the expressionist, and so on, and examines these as presented 
by their leading exponents. We thus get Plato, Tolstoy, and Ruskin 
together in one chapter, while in another Plato keeps company with 
Aristotle and the eighteenth century. This method has its advantages, 
but it requires a bigger book than Mr Carritt’s present volume to utilise 
them to the full. Nevertheless, in his three hundred pages Mr Carritt 
draws upon an astonishing number of authorities, and his detailed recog- 
nition of the doctrines to be found in Coleridge, Wordsworth, and other 
poets and essayists in criticism is a valuable feature of his book. It is 
strange, however, that he does not quote Mr Balfour; and Francis 
Thompson’s Carmen Genesis, which is curiously in line with Croce’s 
doctrine, appears to be unknown to him. It may be noted in passing, 
also, that in a later chapter of the Ascent of Mount Carmel St John 
of the Cross largely undoes the passage cited by Mr Carritt from von 
Hiigel’s Mystical Element in Religion. 

Mr Carritt very clearly distinguishes the two inconsistent theories in 
Plato’s philosophy of the beautiful, and his exposition will be found 4 
useful supplement to the treatment in Dr Bosanquet’s History of Asthetic. 
But we regret that he disclaims any concern with the “apparent ” affilia- 
tion between Plato’s metaphysic and his esthetic, and in this connection 
the important psychological interpretation offered in Part II. of Mr 
Stewart’s Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas should, we think, have received some 
attention. 
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The doctrine of caOapars is excellently treated. Its development in 
subsequent ages is traced and criticised, and an attempt is made to 
interpret it in line with Croce’s general theory. No more than his pre- 
decessors, however, does Mr Carritt clearly distinguish the two aspects, 
one positive, the other negative, of Aristotle’s famous doctrine. On the 
positive side, tragedy, “ music,” and the beautiful in general afford proper 
exercise and training for the emotions. They do this by presenting 
worthy, noble, and elevated objects for passionate contemplation. On the 
negative side, unhealthy accumulations of emotional forces are purged by 
the beautiful, and, as Mr Carritt truly recognises, pity and fear are not 
the only emotions amenable to catharsis. Indeed, Aristotle seems rather 
to have instanced these, not exclusively but as examples, and his doctrine 
should always be read, it seems to us, in conjunction with Browning’s 
Abt Vogler. 

Mr Carritt devotes a careful chapter to Kant, with whom in a short 
concluding paragraph he suggestively couples the name of Coleridge. 
But he does not seem to be quite so sympathetic towards the Critique of 
Judgment as might have been expected, and justice is hardly done to 
Kant’s great attempt to find in beauty the meeting-place for the other- 
wise irreconcilable worlds of phenomena and noumena. We suspect that 
Croce comes nearer to Kant than sometimes appears at first sight, and the 
relationship is worth elucidating. Does Mr Carritt know Dr Macmillan’s 
Crowning Phase of the Critical Philosophy? ‘That work just hints at the 
connection between Kant and Croce. Moreover, the two philosophers 
share a common error in their hostility to apperceptive knowledge and 
the selection of content by the artist. Kant repudiates it in treating of 
sublimity, and Croce utterly rejects doctrines of selection of content unless 
the content be already “expressions,” and therefore (on his premisses) 
unique, beautiful, and incomparable. 

Mr Carritt examines the notion of the sublime at length, and finally 
concurs in Croce’s judgment that it is a concept of no philosophic value; 
“everything is sublime which ever has been or shall be so called.” We 
remain unconvinced, and suspect that a process of reasoning similar to 
that by which Mr Carritt convicts the writers on sublimity of chaotic 
inconsistencies and disagreement would dispose in like manner of the 
concept of the beautiful. Mr Carritt himself does not appear to be 
altogether satisfied with a summary rejection of the sublime, for he 
attempts to explain its illegitimate importance by a theory of his own. 
Beauties, he urges, differ in “depth”; and when the expressive activity 
conquers for free contemplation obscure and mastering impulses which 
at first repel sesthetic treatment, then the resulting beauty has a rich 
depth which we experience as the sublime. This may be compared with 
Kant’s dictum that before beauty we are quiet, whereas the sublime moves 
us. And if someone avers that from a distance the Bernese Oberland is 
exquisitely beautiful but not sublime, whereas in the midst of its peaks 
the impression is distinctly one of sublimity rather than of beauty, would 
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Mr Carritt’s theory explain this? And would he substitute the wor 
“beautiful” for “sublime” when Kant says that war has somethi 
sublime in it? But this chapter of his will repay close study. 

Theories of Einfiihlung receive somewhat scanty attention in the book 
This is perhaps not to be regretted, as empathy has certainly been overdone 
lately, especially in the exaggerated importance assigned to motor and 
organic sensations in ssthetic experience. The “germ of truth” which 
Mr Carritt finds in it seems to have been anticipated by Coleridge (eg. 
the passage quoted from the poet on p. 120). Dr Macmillan gives the 
doctrine a different turn in discussing the ethical teleology of Kant, 

At the present time, however, what most readers will find mor 
immediately interesting in this book is the exposition and criticism of 
Croce. Mr Carritt believes there is more truth in the Estetica than in any 
other philosophy of beauty that he has read. This enthusiastic verdict 
does not prevent him from criticising Croce in some important respects, 
but he remains faithful to him in defining beauty as expression and 
nothing more, and he even goes further in a remarkable footnote on 
page 287. 

We have to ask Mr Carritt, then, as of Croce, precisely what is meant 
by intuition and expression. He does not accept Croce’s complete identi- 
fication of intuition and expression. Indeed, he scrutinises and criticises 
this with much patience and skill. Nevertheless, he does not seem tou 
to make clear exactly what it is that differentiates intuition from other 
psychological data. If Croce’s real meaning is, as Mr Carritt seems 
disposed to think, that intuition is “appetite, propensity, will” (p. 188), 
we want to know why an alternative term is necessary, and in what sense 
a tint of sky, this brook, this rain, and this cup of water are equally 
intuitions. If intuition is ultimate and indefinable, how is it that the 
examples are in some cases precisely particularised—this brook, this glass 
of water; and in other cases vaguely described as crude emotionality, 
appetite, propensity, will ? 

The ambiguous use of the term “expression” is one of the principal 
difficulties in Croce’s gsthetic, but it is not wholly cleared up by Mr 
Carritt. He himself comes to the conclusion that the “expression of any 
feeling is beautiful” (p. 287, footnote). If expression here is Croce’s 
spiritual synthesis, then in the nature of things we cannot get at it, and Mr 
Carritt’s position is like the mystic’s, impregnable and unintelligible qua 
unknowable. But if expression be some apprehensible and external 
permanent, then to say that such expression of any feeling is beautiful 
seems to belie the facts. If someone treads on my corn, an emotional 
complex arises in my mind. If this is expressed in an inner spiritual 
synthesis and ends there, there is nothing more to say. But if I express 
my pain by swearing, does Mr Carritt seriously believe that that expression 
is beautiful ? Even if I use gutter speech? Mr Carritt tells us that he 
formerly thought an intuition of some value was necessary to the artistic 
impulse. Apparently he has abandoned this relatively safe position for 
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the new doctrine that the expression of any feeling is beautiful. And if 
there are ugly or unsuccessful expressions of feeling, what criterion does 
he offer? Croce is outdone. He at least limits the beautiful to successful 
expression (interior or exterior he leaves in doubt), but Mr Carritt’s final 
position seems to us the negation of esthetics as a branch of philosophy. 
Is this why he commits himself to it in a footnote only ? 

On the other hand, besides rejecting Croce’s theory of the identity 
between intuition and expression, Mr Carritt explicitly accepts the fact of 
natural beauty. Moreover, he seems to regard natural beauty as the 
intentional “ expression” of some artist. He very rightly associates this 
view with that of Kant. We wish, however, that he had also recognised 
Mr Balfour’s work in this connection. Both in the Romanes Lecture of 
1909 and in his Gifford Lectures last year Mr Balfour required “a mystical 
supplement to the theory of beauty”; and the importance of this for the 
philosophy of religion as well as for esthetics is very great. In conjunc- 
tion with Mr Balfour’s work as in line with Mr Carritt’s standpoint, 
Francis Thompson’s Carmen Genesis is a striking explication of the 
mystical supplement and of the esthetic process from within. 

Expression is for Mr Carritt an indefinable, inexplicable, spiritual 
activity. Since, ex hypothesi, the theory of beauty is the theory of 
expression, we are entitled to ask whether this inexplicable activity is ever 
manifest. If so, does it take recognisable forms? If so, it is the forms 
with which esthetics has to deal, and it is surely no real answer to the 
question, “ What constitutes a beautiful form?” to say that it is an 
expression of any feeling. 

Mr Carritt does not claim, however, that his solution is entirely satis- 
factory even to himself. This does not diminish the value and importance 
of his work, and what he feels with regard to its composition the reviewer 
does and the reader will also feel from its perusal, “the better for the 
investigation and an undiminished appetite for its pursuit.” Mr Carritt 
will desire no greater praise. Apert A, Cock. 


Kina’s Cottece, Lonpon. 





Albrecht Ritschl and his School.—By Robert Mackintosh, M.A., D.D.— 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1915. 

Facts and Values, A Study of the Ritschlian Method.—By Guy Halliday, 
M.A., B.D.—London : Christophers, 1914. 


Ir is evident from the appearance of these two volumes that the interest 
in the Ritschlian school has not altogether passed, even although in its 
native land it has been thrown into the shade by the religious-historical 
method. The first of these volumes appears in the series The Great 
Christian Theologies, and a precursor of it was Dr Selbie’s Schleiermacher. 
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The author of it is a scholar and thinker of a well-established reputation, 
which this volume will sustain. The second volume is by a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and appears to be the first-fruits of his authorship, 
It shows a breadth of outlook which is not too common in Anglican 
writers. It is, however, interesting to note that the last two books on 
Ritschlianism which have come under my notice previous to the two 
volumes now under review have also come from the same Church, iv, 
Edghill’s Truth and Fact (1910), and Mozley’s Ritschliianism (1909), and 
are also proofs of this wider interest, although the first of them is written 
from a rather narrow theological standpoint. All these volumes can be 
commended as worthy of study. 

Dr Mackintosh has supplied what all the other volumes on Ritschli- 
anism, including my own, lack—the biographical background. His second 
chapter is a sketch of Ritschl’s life; and one wishes the author had from 
the son’s Life drawn a little more material to make us more familiar with 
the personality, which throws not a little light on the theology. The 
third chapter deals with Ritschl’s labours in New Testament criticism and 
Early Church history, which have the personal interest that they involved 
an abandonment of the school of Baur, and even a personal breach with him. 
Ritschl’s magnum opus on justification is discussed in three chapters, entitled 
“ History of Doctrine,” “Biblical Theology,” and “Dogmatic Theology.” A 
careful analysis of the work, and an estimate of its worth, are given. The 
seventh chapter is in some respects the most interesting, as it deals with the 
philosophical basis of Ritschl’s theology. We return to Ritschl’s works in 
an account of his History of Pietism, which has received much less 
attention, but deserves study as a revelation both of the strength and the 
weakness of his own religious position. A very brief account of the school 
and its development is given in the ninth chapter. As the first chapter 
attempts an estimate of Ritschl’s significance and value as a theologian, so 
the last chapter suggests the lessons to be learned from Ritschl and 
his school, and sketches a modified Ritschlianism as meeting a need of 
the hour. 

Mr Halliday’s book is a much slighter effort. It does include a brief 
biographical sketch, but it is almost altogether confined to an intelligent 
and sympathetic, and yet scarcely adequate, discussion of the main 
features of the Ritschlian theology, which follows, in my judgment, a 
much less logical order than that which I adopted. Thus, while the fifth 
chapter deals with “ Revelation and Miracles,” the ninth brings us back to 
“The Starting-point of Religion,” which is preceded in the eighth chapter, 
and not followed as it should be, by “The Value Judgments.” “Christology” 
in the thirteenth chapter follows “The Church and its Membership ” in the 
twelfth. Ritschl’s Idea of God is so affected by the use he makes of 
the conception of the Kingdom of God that it is a serious mistake of 
method to deal with the first before and apart from the second. This is 
the main defect that I find in the book. 

Having given this general account of the two volumes, I may refer to 
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some details in which the writers express dissent from the views on the 
subject I have expressed. I do this not merely in self-justification, but 
because these points are themselves of interest. One complaint I have to 
make: it would be more satisfactory if exact references were given when 
acriticism is offered ; and this demand neither of the writers has generally 
met. Mr Halliday (p. 45) refers to my inference from Herrmann’s view of 
Revelation, in his pamphlet on the subject, that Christ becomes only “the 
permanent possibility,” apparently to indicate his dissent from it. I do 
not suggest that Herrmann does not regard Jesus as the objective reality 
of revelation, but only desire to show what his exaggeration of a true 
idea, if logically pressed, would involve. As far as I can remember, I 
have nowhere stated that Ritschl’s epistemology, although intruded at a 
later stage of his thinking, has not injuriously affected his whole thought, 
as Mr Halliday’s reference to my view (p. 89) would suggest. On the 
preceding page there is a statement which seems to me an exaggeration. 
Ritsch] does not deny “that the intellect enters into religious judgments 
at all” (p. 84); what he does deny is that religious judgments are con- 
cerned with the speculative exercise of the intellect, while admitting that 
in these the intellect is exercised to satisfy a practical interest. A 
similar overstatement occurs on page 20. Ritschl did not “reject the 
reasoning function in toto as a.mode of approaching reality,” nor was 
he reduced to “feeling and willing” as his bases. What he taught 
was that reasoning in religion is conditioned by feeling and willing. 
Mr Halliday on page 174 accepts my suggestion as to the difference of 
Kaftan and Ritschl on the subject of value judgments; Dr Mackintosh 
in page 170 dissents from this suggestion, and refers to Kaftan’s rejection 
of yraors in his book on The Truth of the Christian Religion (Eng. Trs.), 
ip. 14. But I do not use the word yvaoig to describe Kaftan’s view in 
contrast to Ritschl’s as wioris in the sense in which Kaftan rejects yraors. 
Admitting that the association of the terms may be misleading, yet the 
contrast is roughly represented by them, as the following sentence from 
Kaftan shows. Religious judgments are theoretical propositions “so 
esentially, that the estimate of the value of the world in connection with 
teligious faith because it is attached to the idea of God is composed of the 
theoretical propositions of objective significance, which are derived from or 
based on the knowledge of God” (Das Wesen der Christentums, p. 49). 
Dr Mackintosh on page 183 is doubtful of my suggestion of a Christian 
metaphysic, and asks: “Shall we be asked next to construct a Christian 
logic?” As I have used the term metaphysic for the world-view, the 
general interpretation of the Universe, it is not at all to be placed on 
the same footing as logic, psychology, or epistemology. As a Scotsman 
replying to another I may do it in Scottish fashion by asking a question. 
If Christ has the value and significance Christian faith assigns Him, must 
not the world-view be determined thereby for Christian theology? Again, 
at page 248 Dr Mackintosh questions my criticism of the Ritschlians for 
their concern about metaphysical questions. I myself hold that Christian 
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theology cannot be indifferent to these questions; but my criticism is based 
on the absolute separation from metaphysics they insist on. It is their 
inconsistency I censure. Dr Mackintosh (p. 158) dissents from m 
description of Ritschl’s analysis of religion as “a pathology and not g 
biology,” and suggests that Ritschl is not pathological enough. I quite 
agree that Ritschl does not adequately recognise the disturbance of man 
relation to God by sin, and the necessity of religion as redemptive. But 
the reference to James’s book is quite irrelevant as a criticism of my view, 
since Ritschl’s concern is not about sin as it affects the relation to God, 
but about man’s relation to nature; and it is this I am criticising as 8 
false point of view. At page 165 my criticism is again challenged; but 
Ritschl in his description does not profess to define the ideal of religion, as 
Dr Mackintosh’s words seem to suggest, but to detect the common tendency 
of religions. Mr Halliday’s justification of Ritschl (pp. 92-104) is 
irrelevant, as Ritschl is not dealing only with the starting-point, but 
with the common tendency—what all religions, the most developed as 
well as the most primitive, are aiming at. Other points of difference are 
not of sufficient importance to claim notice. It is very gratifying to me to 
find that both writers accept on most questions the interpretation which 
I ventured to give of Ritschl in opposition to the prevalent misrepresenta- 
tion of him in Great Britain, and disagree from it only on minor matters. 
Dr Mackintosh on p. 155 ascribes to me the title of Dr Orr’s book. Why 
does Mr Halliday always drop an “r” from Herrmann’s name? Both 
writers seem not to have seen the much fuller treatment I have given to 
the theory of value judgments in my book, The Christian Certainty amid 
the Modern Perplexity. But all criticism I offer is quite insignificant in 
comparison with the hearty commendation I can give both volumes. 
Atrrep E, Garvir. 

New Co.iiece, Hampsteap. 





Jewish Life in Modern Timcs.—By Israel Cohen.—London : 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1914.—xiii + 374. 


Ir is no exaggeration to say that in many quarters the Jews are thought 
of as a sort of mixed multitude of Abrahams, Isaacs, and Jacobs, Moseses 
and Davids, Samuels and Solomons; wearing long, flowing garments and 
speaking Hebrew among themselves. Ignorance of this kind is only 
paralleled by the conception of them as a tribe of Shylocks with hooked 
noses. 'To some extent the ignorance is excusable. No one handy book 
on the Jews has been hitherto available, and people who know their Old 
Testament are apt to forget that time brings many changes in its march. 
If such excuse there was, it can hold good no longer, for Mr Cohen’s book 
furnishes all that is necessary for a complete understanding of the Jew 
and his life and work. The author is well qualified for his task. He has 
studied Jewish life at first hand and in its reflection in Jewish literature; 
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born in England, he has also had more than glimpses of Jewish life on the 
Continent. He possesses, besides, the pen of a ready writer, and he tells 
his story with knowledge, warmth, and sympathy. 

But it is not of the Jewish religion that he writes, nor of the trend of 
Jewish history. His aim has been to depict the Jews of to-day in all the 
lands of the Diaspora—their numbers and dispersion ; their family life and 
morality ; their communal and philanthropic organisations ; their callings 
and their disabilities ; their synagogues and their schools; and, lastly, 
their contributions to the culture and progress of the world. So well has 
Mr Cohen accomplished his task that those who turn to his pages will find 
a picture in which every detail has been noted and placed in its proper 
perspective. 

From the very outset he makes the distinction between the Jew of the 
East and the Jew of the West. The first term may be taken to include 
roughly the Jew of Eastern Europe and the Orient ; the second, the Jew 
of Western Europe, America, and the British Dominions beyond the seas. 
Both types have much in common—are they not both Jews ?—but they 
also differ in many ways: in their religious outlook, their manner of life, 
their political condition. Mr Cohen has set forth the differences truly 
and without exaggeration. For a thorough comprehension of the modern 
Jew, however, it is needful to have in mind an historic contrast side by 
side with the geographical one—the contrast between the pre-emancipation 
era and that which followed it. Roughly, the nineteenth century first 
brought political liberation to the Jews, though it did not come until 1858 
in England and 1870 in Germany, while in Russia and Rumania they do 
not yet possess what is generally regarded by the best public opinion of 
our day as one of the elementary rights of man—full citizenship. 

Throughout Mr Cohen’s book is mainly descriptive ; there is no general 
attempt to probe beneath the surface of things. Yet it would be wrong 
tosay that he has no thesis. Certain modern tendencies are producing 
disquieting results in Jewry, and our author boldly faces both the causes 
and their effects. Three corroding influences are at work; two are 
internal and one external, but both sets are intertwined. On the one 
hand, the declining birth-rate among Jews has reached a point which 
taises a large social problem. Natural multiplication is therefore deterred. 
But there is a leakage as well, due to a mighty and continuous wave of 
apostasy. Bad as this is, the evil is accentuated by the onslaughts of 
anti-Semitism, that Protean force, “diabolical in its ingenuity, ruthless 
in its assault, the offspring of ignorance, envy, and traditional superstition.” 
Mr Cohen’s eloquent description of the sufferings of Jews due to this cause 
cannot but move fair-minded men. When, however, he asserts that anti- 
Semitism “has ventured to raise its serpent head in England,” we believe 
that his commendable zeal has led him astray somewhat. That it is not 
entirely unknown in England is not quite the case, but the innate sense of 
fair-play in the English people is surely sufficient safeguard against any 
lasting or violent influence. One cannot help thinking of the rise of an 
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educated democracy in this country. Mr Cohen has been long absent from 
these shores,! or he would assuredly have heard of the Workers’ Educa. 
tional Association. Can anyone connect moral or religious or national 
hatred with an organisation such as this? As regards Continental countrie, 
his statement of the case is but too true. 

What is the suggested remedy? Restore Palestine to Jewish settle. 
ment; let the first faint beginnings of Jewish life in the Holy Land, 
successful as they have been hitherto, be facilitated and encouraged. In 
an age when the world is well disposed to small nationalities the case for 
a Jewish settlement in Palestine (which means, by the way, not that all 
Jews, but that Jews should settle there) ought not to fall upon deaf ears 
Moreover, an ethical experiment of far-reaching consequences may be tried, 
In these troubled times people are asking whether Christianity has not 
been something of a failure in its influence on the State. In peace as in 
war, in slum dwellings and prostitution, as in the merciless harrowing of 
Belgium and the sinking of unarmed merchant ships without warning to 
their crews, the effective influence of Christian teaching and the protest of 
the Christian conscience are sadly to be missed. Many, indeed, question 
whether Christianity is able to furnish the highest moral and social founda. 
tion for the economics and politics of modern States. But Judaism has 
never had a chance in modern times of showing what it can do in this 
direction. Of course, it may prove as great a failure as its daughter 
religion. But the fine qualities of the Jew—his sobriety, his industry, 
his thrift, his moderation, his genius for religion, his devotion to the 
things of the spirit (qualities which are adequately dealt with in the 
book before us)—surely they hold out great promise for the future of any 
Jewish commonwealth that may arise. Possibly the problem will become 
real before long, and those who wish to grasp it in all its bearings cannot 
do better than turn to the pages of this exceedingly useful book. Twelve 
interesting illustrations adorn the letterpress, and the statistical and 
bibliographical lists at the end will be found suggestive. 

M. Epstein. 
Lonpon, 


1 He is at present a civil prisoner of war in Ruhleben. 





The Reconciliation of’ Races and Religions.—By T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt, 
D.D., Oxford.—London: A. & C. Black, 1915.—Pp. xx +216. 


A patuetic interest attaches to this book in that it is the last product of 
its author’s gifted pen, which for so many years was never idle, even when 
increasing bodily infirmities seemed to invite the mind to rest. Dr Cheyne 
is known and admired in the world of scholars as a great critic, one who 
brought to his subject all the subtlety and keenness of the German intellect 
combined with the lucidity and clarity of the best English thought, and it 
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is as one of the most devoted explorers of the sources and evolution of the 
literature of the Old Testament that his fame will go dowh‘to posterity. 

Unfortunately, that fame will be dimmed by a persistence, which 
became ultimately an obsession, in an untenable theory—the North Arabian 
¢* wrongly called,” he says himself in this book, “the Jerahmeel”) theory 
of the origin and religion of Israel—a theory, derived from Winckler, 
which, whatever its chief promulgator in England may have said, found 
«Jerahmeel ” everywhere underlying the text of the Old Testament, even, 
for example, in such words as Belial and Michael ;' and this obsession 
compelled scholars to look askance at his later work, however brilliant his 
conjectures and clever his emendations. 

Dr Cheyne had a peculiarly open mind in regard to everything that is 
“orthodox,” and one of his characteristics was too great a readiness to 
throw over the obvious and the accustomed for some new idea, however 
novel or far-fetched it might be. This being the case, it would perhaps 
have been wiser if he had confined himself to the sphere in which he was 
most qualified to shine, and in which we are all ready to follow him, within 
limits—that of Old Testament criticism; for his temperament was not 
adapted to undertake the criticism of the New Testament, nor to plumb 
the mysteries of the Christian faith. ‘We are all Modernists nowadays,” 
he exclaims, meaning, as I understand him, all thinkers and students, and 
in this the present writer entirely agrees with him; but that does not 
imply agreeing with the revolutionary conclusions at which he arrives in 
this his last gift to the world. I hope I am a Modernist myself, and that 
I have as open a mind as should belong to every true student and thinker, 
but I find this book painful reading, and I cannot but say so. It is painful 
especially to one who looked upon its author as a revered teacher and 
master, and one of the most eloquent unfolders of the secrets of the Old 
Testament. 

The aim which Dr Cheyne set before himself in this book is indeed 
a noble one—nothing less than to find the reconciliation of races in a 
synthesis of all the great religions of mankind. He commences by describ- 
ing what he calls “ the jewels of the Faiths,” beginning with the predecessors 
of Baha’ullah, ic. the Bab, Sufism, and Sheykh Ahmad, and passes on 
through Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Moharamedanism to Judaism and 
Christianity. As an example of what we are to look for in the way of 
jewels, of this latter he says: “ First of all one may mention that wonder- 
ful picture of the divine-human Saviour, which, full of mystery as it is, 
is capable of attracting to its Hero a fervent and loving loyalty, and melt- 
ing the hardest heart. We have also a portrait (implicit in the Synoptic 
Gospels)—the product of nineteenth-century criticism—of the same Jesus 

' That is to say, not merely that the god Jerahmeel became degraded on the one 
hand to Belial, the evil one, and on the other hand to Michael the Archangel, which 
is a very possible and not unusual process, but that the actual words “ Belial ” and 
“Michael” are to be considered as enfolding the name of a being derived from an 


underlying and implicit Jerahmeel. See The Two Religions of Israel, pp. 61-63. And 
this is only an illustrative example. 
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Christ ; and yet, who could affirm that he really was the same, or thats 
subtle aroma kad not passed away from the Life of lives? In this rp. 
painted portrajt ~we have no longer a Divine man, but simply a great and 
good Teacher and a noble Reformer. This portrait, too, is in its way im- 
pressive, and capable of lifting men above their baser selves, but it would 
obviously be impossible to take this great Teacher and Reformer for the 
Saviour and Redeemer of mankind.” It may be said that this is apparently 
Dr Cheyne’s own view-point, in this his latest exposition of his faith, 
Another jewel of Christianity is “the mysticism of Paul,” and another, 
“‘among Catholic Christians,” the emphasis laid on “ the feminine element 
in the manifestation of the Deity.” “'This too,” he says, “is a gem of 
purest ray.” As regards the jewels to be discovered in the other great 
religions mentioned above, we may leave the reader to find them for him. 
self. It is on their synthesis as exemplified in Bahaism that the reconcilia- 
tion of races and religions is to be wrought out. 

The teaching of Bahaism, as enunciated by Abdul Baha, is thus 
summarised by Dr Cheyne: “ The love of God and the love of humanity— 
which Abdul Baha boldly says is the love of God—is the only thing that 
greatly matters”; and, “if Abdul Baha be our guide, all religions are 
essentially one and the same, and all human societies are linked by a 
covenant of brotherhood.” But the first article, so to say, is only an echo 
of St John, and the second can only be accepted with limitations, and, so 
far as it is true, is atruism. It is certainly not sufficient to induce us to 
accept Abdul Baha as a new “ Avatar,” and as such, superseding all his 
predecessors, including Christ. 

More than half the book is occupied by Parts II. and III., in which 
Dr Cheyne gives very complete “ biographical and historical ” notices of 
the founders and forerunners of the Bahai faith, for in this faith he discovers 
the latest and apparently, as far as the present “ Age” is concerned, the 
final revelation of the Deity, in the person of Abdul Baha, and his pre- 
decessor the Bab—a title meaning “Gate ” (to the Divine). 

Part IV. is descriptive of Abdul Baha as the “ Ambassador to 
Humanity”; and Part V. contains “a series of illustrative studies bearing 
on Comparative Religion.” 

To put it as briefly as possible, Dr Cheyne’s expression of his faith as 
he stood on the threshold of Eternity seems to have been that the incom- 
municable Godhead manifests itself to men under a succession of Avatars— 
to use the Hindu word—each adapted to the age in which He appears 
Among these Christ takes his place with Socrates, Zoroaster and 
Gautama Buddha preceding, and Paul, Mohammed, and the new Bahai 
teachers following, all in the one line of succession. The earthly life of Jesus 
is evaporated into a pure myth, after the fashion of Drews; everything we 
are told about him is doubtful except apparently the fact that there was 
such a person, who appeared as a real Avatar. “It is doubtful if he ever 
said ‘Blessed are the meek.’” The Crucifixion is unhistorical, and of 
course the Resurrection goes with it. Comparing and contrasting the 
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principles of the great religions together, the author concludes: ‘“ Hard 
as it must be for the adherents of such different principles to understand 
each other, it is not, I venture to think, impossible. And as at once an 
Anglican Christian and an adopted Brahmaist, I make the attempt to bring 
East and West together.” ? 

It is, as I have said, a noble aim—what are we, as Modernists, to 
say to it? We cannot but admire the absolute sincerity of the author, 
and his faith in the Unseen ; but we are constrained to add that we are not 
attracted by this method of attempting the reconciliation of races and 
religions. The best scholars, as I understand their teaching, do not thus 
emasculate the contents of the Christian faith, nor allow the life of its 
Founder to evaporate till nothing is left of him but a good man of whom 
little is known except that he appeared to enshrine in himself something 
more than ordinary men of that Divine Light which “lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” even as Socrates and others did before him 
and Mohammed after him, and which has shone forth for us in the 
twentieth century in the person of the Bahai leader. (In this connection 
we might remember how Matthew Arnold pointed out, in reference to 
the Synoptic portrait of Jesus, that “he ever transcended the efforts of 
his disciples to understand him.”) Not thus can we consent to derogate 
from the uniqueness and Divine personality of our Master. 

Dr Cheyne gives many quotations from the Bhagavad-Gita, the Fathers, 
and the Koran, and we can see how he is following a line of thought of 
which we can trace the beginnings in his Bampton Lectures on the Psalms ; 
but assuredly no impartial reader can fail to admit the inferiority of any 
or all of these to the teaching of the prophets of the Old Testament, to 
say nothing of that of the writers of the New Testament. 

Dr Cheyne seems to take a special delight in the fact that Abdul 
Baha gave him the new name of Ruhani, i.e. “spiritual,” and even hailed 
him as a greater than St Paul; but “spiritual” does not imply a divorce 
from reality, nor a shrouding of religion in an impenetrable mysticism ! 

It is sad to be compelled to write in this critical strain of the great 
critic and exegete, and one feels that, as with his “‘ Jerahmeel” theory, he 
will find few to follow him; but it is necessary to do so for the sake of 
those who may be led astray by the magic of his name, no less than 
by that of his pen. 

As regards the manifesto by the Society of Friends which is printed as 
an introduction to the book, one can only say that, situated as we are in 
the midst of the greatest war in history, and one in which we are entirely 
satisfied of the righteousness of our cause, it is in many respects a very 
wrong-headed document, which, however, was only to be expected from its 
compilers; and the best excuse we can make for Dr Cheyne in the line he 

1 In this attitude of mind Dr Cheyne reminds us of the gnostics, and the syncretism 
of all religions aimed at by them. As of some of them, it may be said of him: “One 
man would often seek invitation into a number of cults, and would endeavour, with the 


aid of philosophical categories, to combine their teaching, into a single system,” 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. vi. p. 232. 
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appears to take, as for Lord Haldane, Professor Pigou, and others, is that, like 
them, he was so steeped in the spirit of Géttingen and other centres of 
German “ Kultur” that he could not realise, even after the crimes committed 
in Belgium and Northern France, what modern Germany under the influeng 
of Kaiserism has become, 

Enough! Dr Cheyne has passed to “ where beyond these voices there js 
peace”; and in the bosom of the Father whom he truly, though we believe 
mistakenly, sought to know, we leave him. To Him, and to the Christ 
whom he really, though unintentionally, dishonoured, we pray, in the words 
of the great Victorian poet, “ God accept him, Christ receive him.” 

H. J. Duxrnrievp Astiey, 
East Rupuam, Norro.k. 


Hualey Memorial Lectures to the University of Birmingham (1904-1912) 
—With Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., F.R.S.—Cornish 
Brothers, Ltd., Birmingham, 1914. 


Desirovs of perpetuating the memory of the celebrated biologist’s associa- 
tion with Birmingham, a former governor of the university and an admirer 
of the scientist “gave an endowment for the perpetual provision of an 
annual Lecture on some theme which might have interested Huxley,” 
The “association” mentioned refers to three official visits which Huxley 
paid to the Midland metropolis, viz. on the occasion of the presentation 
of a statue of Joseph Priestley in 1874; the laying of the foundation 
stone of Mason College; and the opening of this institution in 1880, when 
he delivered the inaugural address on “ Science and Culture.” 

The condition of the endowment—“ some theme which might have 
interested Huxley”—admits of a wide variety of lectures; for he was a 
scientist par excellence, an educationist, a man of letters, a philosopher, and 
something of a theologian all in one. ‘ What scientific question,” asks 
Bergson, “ what philosophic problem, is there which did not interest that 
luminous intellect—one of the broadest and most comprehensive the 
nineteenth-century England produced, fertile in great intellects as it was?” 
Of the eight lectures delivered during the period (1904-1912) the present 
volume includes five, and, as might be expected, they exhibit diversity in 
theme and treatment, and in such a collection anything like a central 
principle or a sense of wholeness is out of the question, and indeed could 
not have been at all intended. While deliverances of this order are some- 
times not free from mere talk, and are often of only ephemeral significance, 
it is pleasing to have these lectures gathered into permanent form. With 
the exception perhaps of the last lecture, that by Professor Joly on 
* Pleochroic Haloes,” the whole book should be well within the orbit of the 
intelligent reader. Readers of the Hibbert Journal will here meet Professor 
Bergson’s familiar article, “ Life and Consciousness,” which appeared in the 
decennial number, October 1911. Sir Michael Foster’s contribution—the 
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frst in the series—on “'The Work and Influence of T. H. Huxley,” despite 
the fact that much of it by now is public property, should interest all 
lovers of Huxley’s works. It deals with the “ ways, views, and aims” of 
Huxley from the standpoint of a personal friend. Sir Michael Foster hints 
that Huxley’s controversies with the Church was a tactical error on his 
part. He was also mistaken in the advocacy of Bible-reading for schools, 
for, denying as he did the dogmas of the Church and many of the teachings 
of the Bible, his paradoxical position caused him no end of embarrassment. 
What Huxley taught with all the passion of his soul was that natural 
knowledge aud obedience to the laws of nature constitute the safe and only 
guide to life and conduct. 

Professor E, B. Poulton, discussing in the second lecture Huxley’s 
relation to the theory of natural selection, says one or two things which 
will be new to the ordinary reader. “ Although no one fought so nobly, 
and against such odds, in its favour, although no one had ever fought the 
battle of science with such success, he was never a convinced believer in 
the theory (natural selection) he defended from unfair attack” (p. 45). 
He was an anatomist and paleontologist rather than a student of the 
living organism in relation to its environment. It is apparently a fact 
that he knew nothing of Darwin’s theory when The Origin of Species 
was first put in his hands. This sounds odd in the light of the famous 
review of three and a half columns in The Times on the appearance 
of the epoch-making work. 

Bergson’s lecture on “ Life and Consciousness” will call for further 
study. It has all the lucid, vivacious, and metaphorical power which is 
now associated with anything that comes from the hands of the French 
savant. “ What are we?” he asks. ‘ What are we doing here? Whence 
do we come and whither do we go?” Any answers to such questions must 
be sought inductively along “lines of facts,” and their certainty will be 
cumulatively probable, and not mathematically demonstrable. According 
to this method, Bergson concludes that consciousness is both memory and 
anticipation. Its main character is that of choice, especially choice of 
action. Tio what extent does consciousness cover the domain of life? 
The answer is, as far as the limits of movement and activity extend. Con- 
sciousness “makes use” of matter through “explosives.” The common 
origin of both is an impulse—é/an vital—which expresses itself in the two 
forms of consciousness, instinct and intelligence. ‘I doubt,” he says, “ that 
the evolution of life will ever be explained by a mere combination of 
mechanical forces.” 

An elaborate but interesting contribution is that of Professor P. Gardner 
on “ Rationalism and Science in relation to Social Movements.” In brief, 
the theme is to inquire into the “ parts belonging respectively to rationalism 
and science in modern civilisation and progress.” Rationalism is for the 
lecturer's purpose explained to be “ the adoption of certain fixed principles 
from which the course of our action may be deduced or argued out.” Science 
is “the regular methodic knowledge of man in the past and the present ; 
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the investigation not of ethical principles but of consequences of events 
and of the results of action” (p. 55). The primal ideas at the root of 
civilisation arise unbidden from the depths of the soul, from the region of 
subconsciousness. ‘These affect firstly the will and the emotions; but fo 
their full enunciation they must be rationalised or intellectualised, and foy 
this latter purpose three orders of workers are required—prophets, philo. 
sophers and men of letters, and finally scientists. 

In humanistic fashion Professor Gardner pleads for a more complete 
organisation, a better endowment of the studies of which man is the subject. 
matter; such studies as (1) the historic group, philology, archeology, ete, 
(2) the psychological group, the new psychology, religious psychology, ete, 
(3) the sociological group. 

. In the introduction Sir Oliver Lodge defends Huxley against the 


charge of materialism. James Evans, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


Is Conscience an Emotion ?—Three Lectures on Recent Ethical Theories, 
—By Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., F.B.A.—London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1915. 


Tuis little volume contains the three lectures which Dr Rashdall delivered 
in 1913 at the Leland Stanford Junior University under the Raymond 
F. West foundation. They consist of a vigorous polemic against every 
type of “emotionalist ” ethical theory. Dr Rashdall is one of those who 
never build so well as when they have a sword in one hand and a trowel 
in the other; he is never so vivacious as when he is slaying either a high 
churchman or a denier of the objectivity of moral judgments. These 
lectures are interesting and singularly lucid. It is a pity that so many 
misprints, some of which turn the author’s meaning upside down, should 
have been allowed to remain; and we are startled to find a reference to 
Professor Herbert Spencer. 

The first lecture is directed against the Moral Sense theory represented 
by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, and repeats the arguments of the chapter 
on the same subject in the author’s Theory of Good and Evil. He appears 
to approach more closely to the position of Cudworth and Clarke than in 
his earlier work by insisting on the analogy between moral and mathe- 
matical intuitions. “If the notion of duty is as inexpugnable a notion 
of the human mind as the notion of quantity or cause or substance or the 
like, we have every reason that we can possibly have for believing in its 
objective validity—every reason that we possess for confidence in the 
validity of those other categories ” (p. 39). 

The second lecture is the most important, for in it Dr Rashdall deals 
with the views of Professor Westermarck and Dr M‘Dougall. Anthro- 
pology is the “trump card” of the emotionalists. Dr Rashdall admits 
that most or possibly all savage morality can be explained on the basis of 
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instinct, emotion, and custom, but he contends that this does not affect 
the fact of the existence of the idea of duty in more developed minds, nor 
has it any bearing upon the validity of that idea. The author has no 
dificulty in pointing out inconsistencies in Professor Westermarck’s 
account of the moral consciousness. He fastens on the admission that a 
moral emotion has a “ certain flavour of generality,” and argues that here 
we have an indication of the rational element in moral judgment. 
“Wherever we see this tendency to look at conduct from an impartial, 
an impersonal, a universal standpoint, we see the operation of Reason 
in ethics.” 

The third lecture, which deals with the question whether the Good can 
be regarded as satisfaction, is chiefly occupied with a criticism of Professor 
James. Some interesting remarks on the practical consequences of ethical 
theory deserve attention. Dr Rashdall denies that there is any more 
agreement in ethical opinion than in theological, and he suggests that the 
future will see a still sharper cleavage in moral standpoints. The funda- 
mental difference is between those who do and those who do not believe 
in the objective validity of the idea of duty. Dr Rashdall’s book, though 
somewhat slight and popular in form, is a vigorous and effective reply to 
criticisms on his position. W. R. Marruews. 


Kine’s Cotitece, Lonpon. 


S. Bernardino of Siena.—By A. G. Ferrers Howell.—London : 
Methuen & Co., 1914. 


I can very strongly recommend this book to all students of the Mediaeval 
Church ; the more so, because it throws light upon a chapter which seldom 
receives sufficient attention—the story of the later Friars. Goethe said 
that nobody knew Italy until he had seen Sicily; and, with something of 
the same truth, we may say that St Francis cannot be understood until 
we know something of the vicissitudes of his Order during the two centuries 
which followed his death. Mr Howell's first chapter is taken up with 
these two centuries; and it inevitably challenges comparison with Dr 
Lea’s treatment of the same story in the third volume of his History of the 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages. Mr Howell takes a view far more favour- 
able to the average friar than Dr Lea did, and has evidently far less 
sympathy with the Spirituals—or, as he frequently calls them, the Zealots. 
I confess that I am here on the side of Dr Lea, and that some of the 
excuses which Mr Howell finds for the majority seem to me to involve a 
tacit condemnation of their position. But the author takes great pains to 
present the facts on both sides; and nobody who is seriously interested in 
the subject can afford to neglect his presentation. 

After describing the gradual transformation of the Franciscan Order, 
Mr Howell passes on to describe its reform; and all the rest of the book 
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is concentrated upon the real protagonist of that reform—St Berns li 
His life, his work, and his surviving writings are carefully studied 
succession. The whole presents a very illuminating picture of Chureh] 
in the fifteenth century; it helps us to understand the orthodox, th 
humanist, and the heretic ; and Mr Howell’s impartiality supplies argumg 
to partisans on all these sides. 

There are few more picturesque pages in religious history than § 
Bernardino’s revival-sermons in the great piazza of a city like Sigq 
attended by almost the whole population. Benedetto the Shearman, 
took them down in shorthand and wrote them out in full every night, aff 
hard day’s work, has indeed earned the gratitude of posterity. We 
here a living portrait not only of the saint, but of his audience, whom } 
constantly brings into the play; we see even the unlucky dog who s 
into the crowd and raised untimely howls, until the audience had di 
him off with kicks and curses. Moreover, Mr Howell has made a es 
and much-needed study of the saint’s Latin sermons, and of those w 
were written down in Latin, from memory, by a Paduan lawyer who had 
heard St Bernardino deliver them in Italian. Mr Howell’s a 
though sometimes dry in its minuteness, is always valuable and scholadly: : 
there are few chapters of so small a compass which present so full a study 
of the religious mentality of the fifteenth century. : 

Scholarship, indeed, is the author’s strong point. Here and there we 
might wish for a lighter touch; in other places we might be glad to tum 
away for a while from this single figure, and to see more of ‘his contem- 
poraries or of his political and religious background. But Mr Howelly 
lines, if sometimes dry and hard, are always firm; he has read all } 
documents (as Gibbon puts it) “pen in hand”; and those who have had: 
most occasion to cover some part of the same ground will most clearly | 
recognise his diligence and accuracy, and will be most grateful for so trie 
a piece of work. The illustrations, it may be added, are good; and the 
index is admirable. G. G. Coutton. 
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